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PREFACE. 

ADDBI88BD TO MbICBBBS OF THB ENGLISH DiALBCT SoCIETT. 

The History of English Sounds, by Mr. Henry Sweet, was 
originally written for the London Philological Society, in 
farther illustration of the great work on Early English Pro* 
nunciation by Mr. Alexander J. EUis. Upon application to 
the Council of the Philological Society, and to the author, 
permission was at once obtained for making arrangements 
whereby additional copies of the work should be struck off for 
the use of members of the English Dialect Society. The im- 
portance of it to all who study English sounds, especially such 
sounds as are frequently well preserved in some of our provin- 
cial dialects, will soon become apparent to the careful reader. 
But as there may be some amongst our members who may 
not be aware of what has been lately achieved in the study 
of phonetics, a few words of introduction may not be out of 
place here. 

I have more than once received letters from correspondents 
who boldly assert that, of some of our dialectal sounds, no 
representation is possible, and that it is useless to attempt it. 
Against such a sweeping denunciation of the study of pho- 
netics it would be vain to argue. It may be sufficient merely 
to remark that precisely the same argument of "impossi- 
bility " was used, not so many years ago, against the intro- 
duction of the use of steam locomotives upon railways. The 
opinions of such as are unable to imagine how things which 
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they cannot do tliemselves may, nevertheless, he achieved hy 
others, will not be much regarded by such as desire progress 
and improvement. 

It may, however, be conceded that no system of symbols 
existed which was of sufficient scientiiic accuracy until the 
publication of Mr. Melville Bell's singular and wonderful 
volume entitled — " Visible Speech : the Science of Universal 
Alphabetics: or Self-Interpreting Physiological Letters for 
the Printing and Writing of all Languages in one Alphabet; 
elucidated by Theoretical Explanations, Tables, Diagrams, 
and Examples.'' Now in this system none of the usual 
alphabetical characters appear at all, nor is the alphabet 
founded upon any one language. It is a wholly new collec- 
tion of symbols, adapted for all or most of the sounds which 
the human voice is capable of producing, and is founded upon 
the most strictly scientific principles, each symbol being so 
chosen as to define the disposition of the organs used in pro- 
ducing the sound which the symbol is intended to represent. 
How this wonderful result has been achieved, the reader may 
easily discover for himself, either by consulting that work, or 
another by the same author which every one interested in 
the study of phonetics is earnestly recommended to procure, 
at the cost of only one skUUng. The title of this latter work, 
consisting of only sixteen pages in quarto, is : — English 
Visible Speech for the Million, etc ; by Alex. Melville Bell. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Go. ; London and New York : 
Triibner & Go. A fair and candid examination of this 
pamphlet will shew the reader, better than any detailed de- 
scription can do, how the study of sounds has been rendered 
possible. Every work on phonetics will, no doubt, always 
be based upon, or have reference to, Mr. Bell's system, and 
therefore it is the more important that, at the very least, the 
existence of it should be widely known. 
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The work of Mr. Ellis is entitled: — On Early English 
Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer, by Alexander J. Ellis, F.B.S. The first two parts 
were published in 1869 by three societies in combination, 
viz. the Philological Society, the Early English Text Society, 
and the Chaucer Society ; and the third part, by the same 
societies, in 1870. The work is not yet completed, and the 
fourth part, not yet published, will contain a full account of 
our modem English provincial dialects, shewing their distri- 
bution and connections. Mr. Ellis employs a system of 
symbols called pakBotype, but, as every one of these has its 
exact equivalent in Mr. Bell's system, it admits of the same 
degree of accuracy, and has the advantage of being wholly 
represented by ordinary printing-types. 

The next system is that invented by Mr. Ellis for the 
special representation of English dialectal sounds, and deno- 
minated Olomc} By the kindness of the author, a copy of 
the tract upon Glossio is in the hands of every member 
of our Society. The attention of readers is directed to page 
11 of that tract, where the thirty-six vowels of Mr. Bell's 
Visible Speech have their equivalent values in Glossic properly 
tabulated. 

In Mr. Sweet's volume, now in the reader's hands, the 
corresponding table of vowel-sounds is given at page 5, and 
one principal object of this short Preface is to shew how 
Mr. Sweet's symbols and the 'Glossic' symbols agree together, 
and how, again, each table agrees with that of Mr. Bell. 

I shall refer, then, to the three tables as given at p. 6 of 
Mr. Sweet's book, at p. 11 of the Glossic tract, and at p. 8 of 
Visible Speech for the Million. See also p. 14 of Mr. Ellis's 
Early English Pronunciation. 

^ The syBtem called OlottotypCy illuitrated at p. 16 of Mr. Elb's^s Early EnglUU 
Prouuuciation, may be considered as now canceUedf and superseded by Glo4$i$^ 
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Mr. Ellis and Mr. Sweet agree with Mr. Bell in their use 
of the terms Sigh, Mid^ and Low; in their use of the terms 
£ack, Mixed, and Front; and in their use of the terms Wide 
and Wide-round. The only difference is that Mr. Sweet usee 
the term Narrow instead of Primary (see page 4, note 1), 
and also uses the more exact term Narroio-round in place of 
what Mr. Ellis calls Round simply. As Mr. Sweet has 
numbered his sounds, it is easy to tabulate the correspondence 
of the systems in the following manner, I denote here Mr. 
Sweet's sounds by the number only, and include the Glossic 
symbol within square brackets, in the usual manner. 

10. [tP]. 13. [F]. 16. [i]. 

11. [aa]. 14. [A']. 17. [b]. 

12. [AH]. 16. [E*]. 18. [a]. 



1. [uu*]. 4. [ea]. 7. [bb]. 

2. [UTT]. 6. \v], 8. [ai]. 
8. [ua]. 6. [ua']. 9. [AE]. 

19. [oo]. 22. [ui*]. 26. [ui]. 

20. [oa]. 23. [oa']. 26. [EG]. 

21. [Au]. 24. [au*]. 27. [eo*]. 



28. [uo]. 81. [uo*]. 84. [UE]. 

29. [AG]. 32. [ao*]. 36. [GE]. 

30. [o]. 33. [o']. 36. [oe*]. 



Now it should be clearly understood that these two systems 
are both perfectly exact, because both refer to the same posi- 
tions of the organs of voice ; but, as soon as these sounds 
come to be described by illustratire examples, a few slight 
apparent discrepancies arise, solely from a difference of indi- 
vidual pronunciation, even in the case of common 'key- 
words.' I believe I am correct in saying that even Mr. 
Bell's ' key- words ' do not represent to everybody the exact 
sounds intended, but are better understood by a North-country 
man than by a resident in London. Mr. Ellis describes this 
difficulty in the following words : '' At the latter end of his 
treatise Mr. Melville Bell has given in to the practice of key- 
words, and assigned them to his symbols. Let the reader be 
careful not to take the value of his symbol from his own 
pronunciation of the key-words, or from any other person's. 
Let him first determine the value of the symbol from the 
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exact desoription and diagram of the speech-organs, — or if 
possible also from the living voice of some one thoroughly 
acquainted with the system — and then determine Mr. Bell's 
own pronunciation of the key-word from the known value of 
the symbol. This pronunciation in many instances differs 
from that which I am accustomed to give it^ especially in 
foreign words." 

In order to steer clear of such minor difficulties, Mr. Sweet 
has adopted a very simple system of notation, which only 
aims at representing the broader distinctions between vowels, 
using, for example, the same symbol [a] for the mid-back-wide 
and the low-back-wide sounds (nos. 11 and 12), without 
further distinction, and defining it only as the sound a, as 
most commonly heard in the word/ather. Boughly speaking, 
then, the symbols which Mr. Sweet employs in his vowel- table 
may be thus represented in Glossic. 

a, as the short vowel corresponding to the first vowel in 
father; compare Glossic [aa], as in [faa'dhur]. 

8B, as a in man ; Glossic [a], as in [man]. 

d, as ^ in t^ll; Glossic [e or ae], as in [tel] ; provincial 
[tael]. 

6, as ai in hait ; Glossic [ai], as in [bait]. 

e, as u in but ; Glossic [u], as in [but], 
i, as in hit; Glossic [i], as in [bit]. 

6, as in not ; 66, as in naught ; Glossic [o] in [not] ; [au] 
m [naut]. 

6, as oa in boat ; Glossic [oa], as in [boat]. 

oe, as in Germ, schdn ; Glossic [oe], as in Germ, [shoen]. 

u, as 00 in foot ; uu as oo in cool ; Glossic [uo, oo], as in 
[fuot, kool]. 

y, as ti in Germ, uhel ; Glossic [ue], as in G^rm. [uebu*l]. 

ai^ a diphthong of a and i, as y in my ; Glossic [ei], as in 
[mei]. 
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an, a diplithong of a and u, as oti in house ; Glossic [ou], 
as in [hous]. 

^i, a diphthong of 6 and i, as a in tah ; Glossic [aiy], as in 
[taiyl]. 

6u, as in no, ie. 6 with an aftersound of u;\ Glossic 
[oaw], as in [noaw]. 

oi, as oy in boy ; Glossic [oi], as in [boi]. 

It may be added, that \> is used to represent the sound of 
th in thin, Glossic [thin] ; and % to represent the th in this, 
Glossic [dhis]. 

According, then, to Mr. Sweet's notation, the word father 
is written faa%dr ; man, msBU ; tell, tH ; bait, b^t, or (more 
commonly) b^it, in Southern English, b^^t in Scotch ; but, 
bet ; bit, bit ; not, not ; boat, b6t, or (more commonly) bout, 
in Southern English, b66t in Scotch ; Gterm. schon, shoen ; 
foot, fut; Germ, iibel, ybal; my, mai; house, haus; tale, t^il; 
no, nou ; boi/, boi. 

The long vowek are expressed by doubling the symbol 
employed for the shorter vowek. The following are examples, 
•viz. father, faa%er (the short sound of which is found in the 
Anglo-Saxon man, in modem English changed to nuen); 
earn, u>orse, een, wees ; saw, f aught, sdd, f56t ; whose, huuz ; 
and the like. Examples of diphthongs are seen in eight, i\\, ; 
lord^ hoarse, 16dd, h6es ; smear, smier ; bear, b^ar ; etc 

The easiest way of becoming &miliar with this very simple 
notation is to observe the long list of words beginning at p. 
84. By comparing the third column, which gives the modem 
English spelling^ with the fourth, which gives the modern 
English pronunciation according to the above system, the 
sounds intended can be very easily ascertained, and the reader 



^ More dearly heard when used as a negatiye, in recponae to a qpeetion, than 
when used as in the phrase *no man.* Example: Do you like that r Amw^r^ 
n6tt. 
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will be prepared to understand what is meant by the/r«^ and 
second oolnmnSy which exhibit the pronunciations of the Old 
and Middle period respectively. The thanks of students are 
especially due to Mr. Sweet for these word-lists^ with the 
alphabetical register of them appended* They can only 
have been compiled at the cost of much labour and diligence, 
and shew an intimate acquaintance with the spellings and 
pronunciations of all periods of English* 

W. W. S. 



HISTORY OF ElfGLISH SOUIfDS. 

By HENHY sweet, Esq. 



INTBODUCTION. 

In stadying tKe phonetic development of a language two^. 
metliods are open to us, the historical and the comparative ; \ 
that is to say, we may either trace the sounds of one and the | 
same language through its successive stages, or else compare / 
the divergent forms in a group of languages which have a 
common origin. 

Each method has its advantages. In the historical method 
the sequence of the phenomena is self-evident; when we 
compare two forms of the same sound in several co-existing 
languages, it is often doubtful which is the older. The 
peculiar advantage of the comparative method is that it can 
be applied to living languages, where nothing but careful 
observation of facts is required, while in the case of dead 
languages the phonetic material is often defective, and is 
always preserved in an imperfect form by means of graphic 
symbols, whose correct interpretaMon is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to further investigation. In short, we may say 
that the comparative method is based, or may be based, on 
&cts, the historical on theoretical deductions. 

It need hardly be said that the first requisite for phonetio 
investigation of any kind is a knowledge of sounds. Yet 
nothing is more common in philology than to see men, who 
have not taken the slightest trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the rudiments of vocal physiology, making 
the boldest and most dogmatic statements about the pro- 
nunciation of dead languages — asserting, for instance, that 
certain sounds are unnatural, or even impossible, merely be- 
cause they do not happen to occur in their own language. 
Such prejudices can only be got rid of by a wide and impar- 
tial training. 

1 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 

The second requisite is a collection of carefully recorded 
facts. In this respect the present state of phonology is 
somewhat anomalous. As far as living languages are con- 
cerned, the amount of reliable material that exists is still 
very small, although it is rapidly increasing, while if we 
turn to the dead languages we find an enormous body of 
careful, full, often exhaustive, observations of the varied 
phenomena of letter-change in the Teutonic languages — a 
dead mass, which requires the warm breath of living phono- 
logy to thaw it into life. Before the word-lists in such a 
book as Grimm's Deutsche Chrammatik can be intelligently 
utilized, the spoken sounds they represent must be deter- 
mined. The first step is to determine generally the relations 
between sound and symboL The ideal of a phonetic notation 
is, of course, a system in which every simple sound would 
have a simple sign, bearing some definite relation to the 
sound it represents. It need hardly be said that all the 
modifications of the Roman alphabet in which the Teutonic 
languages have been written down fall far short of this 
standard. The Roman alphabet was originally, like all 
naturally developed alphabets, a purely hierogljrphio system, 
representing not sounds but material objects : the connection 
of each symbol with its sound is therefore entirely arbitrary. 
When we consider that this inadequate system was forced on 
languages of the most diverse phonetic structure, we need 
not be surprised at the defects of the orthography of the old 
Teutonic languages, but rather admire the ingenuity with 
which such scanty resources were eked out. 

The maximum of difficulty is reached when a language 
changes through several generations, while its written repre- 
sentation remains unchanged. In such a case as that of 
English during the last three centuries, we are compelled to 
disregard the written language altogetheri and have recourse 
to other methods. 

Foremost among these is the study of the contemporary 
evidence afforded by treatises on pronunciation with their 
descriptions of the various sounds and comparisons with 
foreign utterance. It is on this kind of evidence that the 
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well-known inveBtigationB of Mr. Ellis are based. The great 
Talae of Mr. Ellis's work consists in the impartial ana 
cantiouB spirit in which he has carried it out, advancing step 
l^ step, and never allowing theories to overrule facts. Mr. 
Ellis's method forms a striking contrast to that pursued by 
some Early English students, who, starting from the assump- 
tion that whatever pronunciation is most agreeable to their 
own ears must be the right one, take for granted that Alfred, 
Chaucer, and Shakespere spoke exactly like 19th-century 
gentlemen, and then, instead of shaping their theories by 
the existing evidence, pick out those facts which they think 
confirm their views, and ignore all the rest. The result of 
Mr. Ellis's investigations is to establish with certainty, within 
certain limits, the pronunciation of English during the last 
three centuries; absolute accuracy is impossible in deductions 
drawn from the vague statements of men who had but an 
imperfect knowledge of the mechanism of the sounds they 
uttered. 

I hope, however, to show that that minute accuracy which 
is unattainable by the method adopted by Mr. Ellis, can be 
reached through a combination of the comparative with the 
historical method, taking the latter in its widest sense to 
include both the external evidence employed by Mr. Ellis, 
and the internal evidence of the graphic forms. This gives 
us three independent kinds of evidence, which, as we shall 
see, corroborate each other in the strongest manner. 

Before going any farther it will be necessary to say a 
few words on the phonetic notation I have adopted. The 
only analysis of vowel-sounds that is of any real use for 
general scientific purposes is that of Mr. Bell. His system 
difiers from all others in two important particulars, 1) in 
being based not on the acoustic effects of the sounds, but 
on their organic formation, and 2) in being of universal 
applicability : while most other systems give us only a 
limited number of sounds arbitrarily selected from a few 
languages, Mr. Bell's Visible Speech is entirely independent 
of any one language — it not only teUs us what sounds do 
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4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

exist in a given language, but also what sounds may exist 
in any language whatever. It is therefore of priceless value 
in all theoretical investigations like the present. 

The following remarks will help to elucidate Mr. Bell's 
table of vowels with key- words, which I have given on the 
opposite page. 

Every vowel is, as regards position, either back (guttural), 
of which aa is the type, front (palatal), typified by tV, or 
mixed, that is, formed by the back and front of the tongue 
simultaneously, as in the English err. Each vowel, again, 
has one of three degrees of elevation — it is either htffh, 
mid or low. Each of these nine positions may be round- 
ed (labialized). Each of the resulting eighteen vowels 
must, lastly, be either narrow^ or wide. In forming narrow 
vowels the pharynx or cavity behind the mouth is com- 
pressed, while in wide vowels it is relaxed. The distinction 
will be clearly felt by any one who pronounces not, naught, 
several times in succession, drawling them out as much as 
possible : it will be found that in sounding not the pharynx 
and back of the mouth is relaxed, while in naught there is 
evident tension. The vowel in both words is the low-back- 
round, but in not it is wide, in naught narrow. 

In treating of the formation of the sounds, I have always 
described them in Mr. BeU's terminology, which is admirably 
simple and clear. If I could have made use of his types, I 
could have avoided a great deal of circumlocution, which, as 
it is, has proved unavoidable. 

For the convenience of those who are not able to appre- 
ciate minute phonetic distinctions, I have also adopted a rough 
practical system of notation, in which only the broadest dis- 
tinctions are indicated. In this system a, e, t, o, u, y, are 
employed in their original Boman values, the distinction 
between open and close e and o being indicated by accents. 
To indicate that class of sounds of which the English 
vowels in but and err are types, I have adopted the turned 
e (a). The English vowel in man is written cb, and (b is used 

^ I hare yentored to snbstitate <* luurow" for Mr. Bell's '< primary/' as beiog 
both shorter and more expressiTe. 
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6 HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 

to designate tKe German o. Long vowels are doubled, and 
diphthongs indicated by combining their elements.^ 

a as in father Nos. 11, 12, (3) on Bell's Scale. 

a) II m^m ...• n 18 „ 

^ ,, tfU ,1 9, (17) „ 

6 I, Seoteh taiOf French 6 „ 8 „ 

e „ bMt, birdi German gab^ „ 2, (3), 6, 6, (10), 14, 15. 

i „ btt, heat „ 7, 16. 

6 „ not „ 21, (29), 30 on Bell's Scale. 

6 „ Scotch note. Germ, sohn „ 20 „ 

OD „ Oerm,Wi\kdii „ (26), 27, 35, 36 „ 

u „ w/flf , 19,28. 

y „ Germ, «bel ., 25, (26), 34 „ 

ai „ my. Germ. m/^n. 

an „ house, Geivn, haws, 

^i „ tole. 

6u „ no. 

oi „ boy. 

I have not made any use of Mr. Ellis's "palseotype," as, in 
spite of its typographical convenience, its extreme complexity 
and arbitrariness make it, as I can testify from personal ex- 
perience, qidte unfitted for popular exposition. The apparent 
easiness of palseotype as compared with the Visible Speech 
letters of Mr. Bell is purely delusive : it is certain that those 
who find Visible Speech too difficult will be quite unable 
really to master palaootype. It must also be borne in mind 
that no system of notation will enable the student to dis- 
pense with a thorough study of the sounds themselves : there 
is no royal road to phonetics. 

General Laws of Sound Change, 

They may be investigated both deductively, that is, by 
examining known changes in languages, and 4 priori, by 
considering the relations of sounds among themselves. I 
propose to combine these methods as much as possible. 
Although in giving examples of the various changes I have 
been careful to select cases which may be considered as per- 
fectly well established, I must in many cases ask the reader 
to suspend his judgment till they have been fully discussed, 
which, of course, cannot be done till we come to the details. 
The general laws I am about to state may, for the present, 

^ Nnmbers within parentheses indicate the less distinctive Towels, which admit 
of being brought under dififereot heads : 26, for instance, may be regarded cither 
as a yery open y or a close a. 
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be regarded simply as convenient heads for classing the 
^^arious changes under. 

iy All the changes may be brought under three grand divi- 
sions, 1) organic^ 2) imitative, and 3) inot^ganic. Organic ) 
changes' are those which are the direct result of certain 
tendencies of the organs of speech : all the changes com- 
monly regarded as weakenings fall under this head. Imita- 
tive changes are the result of an unsuccessful attempt at 
imitation. Inorganic changes, lastly, are caused by purely 
external causes, and have nothing to do either with organic 
weakening or with unsuccessful imitation. 

The great defect of most attempts to explain sound-changes 
is that they select some one of these causes, and attempt to 
explain everything by it, ignoring the two others. It would, 
for instance, be entirely misleading to explain the change of 
the O.E. b(Br (pret. of heran) into the N.E. bore as an organic 
sound-change, the truth being that the form bore is the result 
of confusion with the participle borne. Such a case as this is 
self-evident, but I hope to show hereafter that the very re- 
markable and apparently inexplicable changes which our 
language underwent during the transition from the Old to 
the Middle period, can be easily explained as inorganic de- ^ 
velopments. 

We may now turn to the two first classes of changes, 
organic and imitative. From the fact that all sounds are 
originally acquired by imitation of the mother and nurse we 
are apt to assume that all sound-change is due to imitation, 
but a little consideration will show that this is not the case. 
How, for instance, can such a change as that of a stopped to 
an open consonant, or of n, uu, into ai, auy be explained by 
imitation ? The fact that the vast majority of those who 
speak even the most difficult languages do make the finest 
distinctions perfectly well, proves clearly that the correct 
imitation of sounds is no insurmountable difficulty even to 
people of very ordinary capacity. The real explanation of 
such changes as those cited above is that the sounds were 
acquired properly by imitation, and then modified by the 
speaker himself, either from carelessness or indolence. 
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Further confirmation is afforded by the fact, which any 
one may observe for himself, that most people have double 
pronunciations, one being that which they learned by imita- 
tion, the other an unconscious modification. K asked to pro- 
nounce the sound distinctly, they will give the former soimd, 
and will probably disown the other as a yulgarism, although 
they employ it themselves invariably in rapid conversation. 
When the habits are fixed, the difficulty of correct imitation 
largely increases. To the infant one sound is generally not 
more difficult than another, but to the adult a strange sound 
is generally an impossibility, or, at any rate, a very serious 
difficulty. He therefore naturally identifies it with the 
nearest equivalent in his own language, or else analyses it, 
and gives the two elements successively instead of simulta- 
neously. We may, therefore, expect a much wider range of 
the imitative principle in words derived from other languages. 
; I propose, accordingly, to class all the doubtful changes under 
i the head of organic, treating as imitative changes only those 
which do not allow of any other explanation, but admitting 
that some of the changes considered as inorganic may imder 
special circumstances be explained as imitative. 

Organic sound-changes fall naturally into two main divi- 
sions, simple and complex. Simple changes are those which 
affect a single sound without any reference to its surroimdings, 
while complex changes imply two sounds in juxtaposition, 
which modffy one another in variojis ways. 

It is generally assumed by philologists that all organic 
sound-changes may be explained by the principle of economy 
of exertion, and there can be no doubt that many of the 
changes must be explained in this way end in no other, as, for 
instance, the numerous cases of assimilation, where, instead of 
passing completely from one sound to another, the speaker 
chooses an intermediate one. Other changes, however, not 
only do not require this hypothesis of muscular economy, but 
even run quite counter to it, as when an open consonant is con- 
verted into a stop, a by no means uncommon phenomenon in 
the Teutonic languages. It is of the greatest importance that 
these exceptions to the general rule should not be suppressed. 
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I filially therefore, while giving precedence to those changes 
which seem to be in harmony with the general principle of 
economy of force, take care to state fully the exceptions. I 
begin with the simple changes, arranging them in classes, 
according to the d:LSerent vocal organs concerned in their 
formation. 

A. Simple Changes. 

I. Wbaksmiko. 

1) Glottal : voice to whisper and breach. In the formation 
of voice the glottis is momentarily closed, in that of whisper 
its edges are only approximated, and in breath the glottis is 
quite open. It is evident, therefore, that voice per se de- 
mands the most and breath the least muscular exertion, and 
that the natural tendency would be to substitute whisper and 
breath for voice whenever possible. The great preservative - 
of consonantal vocality is the principle of assimilation, to 
which we shall return presently. When a voice consonant 
is flanked by vowels, as in aba, aga, etc., it is much easier to 
let the voice nm on uninterruptedly than to cut it off at the 
consonant and then resume it. But at the end of a word this | 
assimilative influence is not felt, and accordingly we find that 
in nearly all the Teutonic languages except English, many 
of the final voice consonants become either voiceless or whis- 
pered. 

2) Pharyngal: narrow to wide. In the formation of 
narrow vowels the pharynx is compressed, while in that of 
wide vowels it is relaxed. The natural tendency would 
therefore be from narrow to wide. It is, however, a curious 
fact that in the Teutonic languages short and long vowels 
follow, diametrically opposed laws of change as regards these 
pharyngal modifications, long vowels tending to narrowing,! 
short to widening. Full details will be given hereafter ; x 
merely call attention to these Teutonic changes as a clear 
instance of inapplicability of the principle of economy of 
force,^ 

3) Changes of position. The most general feature of 

^ Mr. H. Niool, however, suggests that the narrowinff of long rowels may he 
caused by the effort required to sustain a uniform sound— hence long vowels ara 
either narrowed or diphthongized. 
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changes of position is the tendency to modify the back arti- 
culationSy whether vowels or consonants, by shifting forwards 
to the front, point or lip positions. This is clearly a case of 
^ economy of exertion, as the back formations require a move- 
ment of the whole body of the tongue, the front and point 
of only a portion of it. Of the two last the front, on the 
same principle, evidently require more exertion than the 
point sounds. The lip consonants (the labial vowels must be 
reserved), lastly, involve the minimum of exertion. 

I will now give a few examples of these various changes. 

a) back to front : Sanskrit ch (front-stop) from A*, as in 
vach=.vak; English mcen,/ihr, from the Old E. mann, 
faran. 

b) back to point : E. mkit from O.E. gemaca^ 

c) back to lip: seems doubtful, as the cases usually cited, 
such as Greek pMe^kankan, seem to be the result of 
the assimilative influence of the t^^-sound preserved in 
the Latin quinque, 

d) front to point: the development of tah from k through 
an intermediate front position, as in the E. church 

V from cyrice ; the change of Sanskrit (r, as in ^ru^ which 
was originally the voiceless consonant corresponding 
to the English consonant ^, to the present sound of M. 

e) front and point to lip P ^ 

f) back and front to mixed (applies only to vowels). All 
unaccented vowels in most of the Teutonic languages 
have been levelled under one sound — ^the mid-mixed- 
narrow, as in tne German endd^ geebdn, from the older 
andiy giban. 

There are many exceptions to these general tendencies. 
Thus, of the two rs, the back and the point, the former 
seems to require less exertion than the latter, and hence 
is often substituted for it in the careless pronunciation of 
advanced communities, especially in large cities. Other 
cases, however, really seem to run counter to the prin- 
ciple of economy of force. Such are the change of th into 

1 The not unfrcqucnt change of th into / is no doubt purely ImitatiTe {/ruu 
for fruu). 
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kh (=Qennan ch) in the Scotcli (Lotliiaii dialect) khrii for 
ihriu 

The changes of height in the vowels cannot be brought 
under any general laws. In the Teutonic languages, at least, 
short and long vowels follow quite opposite courses, long\ 
vowelfl tending to high, short to low positions. / 

4) Belaxation: 

a) stopped consonants to unstopped : Latin lingua from 
dingua; German maM^n = E. m4ik, tcasar =:icdd(ar ; 
Modem Greek dhidhoha from didooka. 

b) unstopped to diphthoDgal vowel : Middle English 
dai, lauy from older daghy laghu; English hiid from hiir. 

c) nntrilling: a common phenomenon in most of the 
Teutonic languages, especially EngUsh, in which the 
trilled r is quite lost. 

There are some unmistakable exceptions to these tenden- 
cies. All the Teutonic languages except English seem to 
find the th and dh difficult, and convert them into the corre- 
sponding stopped t and d. In Swedish the gh of the oldest 
documents has, in like manner, become g. There seem to 
be cases of vowels developing into consonants, which will 
be treated of hereafter. Lastly, we may notice the not 
unfrequent development of trilled out of untrilled conson- 
ants, as in Dutch, where g first became opened into ghy which 
in many Dutch dialects has become a regular guttural r. 

5) Bounding (vowel-labialization). We must distinguish 
between the rounded back and the rounded front vowels, for 
their tendencies are directly opposed to one another: back 
vowels tend to rounding, front to unrounding. In the case 
of back vowels, rounding may be regarded as an attempt to 
diminish the expenditure of muscular energy, by keeping the 
mouth half-closed, whence the change of aa into <)<), which, 
as we shall see, is almost universal in the Teutonic languages. 
But with the more easily-formed front vowels this economy 
of exertion is superfiuous : we find, accordingly, that front 
vowels are seldom rounded, but that rounded front vowels 
are often unrounded, y and ce becoming i and e — a frequent 
change in the Teutonic languages. 
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II. Loss. 



1) of vowels. The loss of unaccented final vowels is a 
frequent phenomenon in all languages. The dropping of 
final ^ is a characteristic feature of the Modem period of 
English. 

2) of consonants. Here we may distinguish several classes 
of changes. A single consonant may fall off either before a 
vowel or a consonant^ and it may be initial, medial, or final. 
The Teutonic languages are, as a general rule, remarkable for 
the extreme tenacity with which they retain their consonants, 
especially when finaL 

B. Complex Changes 

III. Inflxjbncb. ^ 

1) One-sided Influence. Influence of one sound on another 
may be either partial^(modification) or complete (assimilation). 
We must further distinguish the influence of vowel on vowel, 
vowel on consonant, consonant on consonant, and consonant 
on vowel. 

The modification of one vowel by another, commonly called 
umlaut^ is a very important feature of Teutonic sound-change. 
The following are the most important Teutonic umlauts, 
which I have formulated as equations. 

a...i=S : O.E, inAe=-Oothic audi ; 0. Icelandic w^eri= 

waari. 
a...u=6: 0. Icelandic m6nnum=:mannum, s66r=saara 

(j)l. q/'saar). 
i. . .a=^ : O.E. st6lBLn=i Gothic stilan. 
u. . .a= 6 : O.E. 6ft= Oothic ufta. 
u...i=y: O.jS. fyllan=fullian, myys=muusi. 
6...i=a3: ^. gr<BOBne=gr66ni. 
There are also umlauts of diphthongs, such as hj in the 
Old Icelandic lipaa^lauaian. 

The change of ai into ii in Old Icelandic (viit=vait), and 
the further change of ii into ii in Modem Icelandic, are 
examples of what might be called diphthongic umlaut. 
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It 18 dear that in all these umlauts the new yowel is 
exactly intermediate between the original yowel of the root 
and the modifjring one of the termination : if the new vowel 
became identical with its modifier, the result would be not an 
umlaut but a complete assimilation. In the Old Icelandic 
9kapuVu=8kapd6u the first yowel is modified, the second as- 
similated by the final u. 

Yowel influence on consonants is not yery common, but the 
different forms of German cA, after back, front, and rounded 
TOwels, as in ach, ich, auch, are instances of it. 

Consonant influence on consonants is yery strongly develop- 
ed in some languages : what is called aandhi in Sanskrit and 
mutaiian in the CelticJangnages falls partly under this head. 
The Teutonic languages, on the other hand, are remarkable 
for the independence of their consonants, and the freedom 
with which they are combined without modifying one another. 
Consonant influence on vowels, lastly, is perhaps the ob« 
sourest of all phonetic problems: the explanation of its varied 
phenomena seems to require a far greater knowledge of the 
synthesis of speech-sounds than is at present attained by 
phonologists. These influences are strongly developed both 
in Old and Modem English, and will be treated of in their 
place. 

The converse of the processes just considered is diasimilo' 
tion, by which two identical sounds are made unlike, or two 
similar sounds are made to diverge. The development of 
the Teutonic preterite wiaia out of icitta is an example of 
consonantal, the diphthongization of ii into ^i in Early 
Modem English of vowel dissimilation, while the further 
change of ^i into 9i and ai is a case of divergence of similar 
sounds. The whole phenomena of dissimilation is anomalous, 
and it is doubtful whether many of the instances ought not 
to be ascribed to purely extemid causes, as, for instance, the 
desire of greater clearness. 

2) Mutual Influence. Mutual influence, in which both the 
Bounds are modified by one another, may be either partial or 
complete. I do not know of any sure instance of partial 
convergence. 
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The commonest type of complete convergence is such a 
change as that of au into dd, in which two distinct sounds 
are simplified into one sound different from and yet similar 
to both of them. This simplification of diphthongs is, as we 
shall see, a very frequent phenomenon in the history of 
English sounds. Of consonantal simplification we have an 
example in the English tch in tchat, which was first kkwaty 
then hrwaty and lastly what, the initial h being incorporated 
into the ir, which consequently lost its yocality. 

The converse phenomenon of divergence is exemplified in 
the resolution of simple long vowels into diphthongs. We 
have seen that dd is often the result of the simplification of 
aUf but ill Icelandic the process has been reversed — the Old 
Icelandic dd (as in ddo^ from dm^) has become au. In the 
same way the Middle English yy has in the present English 
been resolved into iu. Whether short vowels are ever re- 
solved is very doubtfuL 

IV. Transposition. 

Transposition may be of consonants, as in the familiar csx 
for ashy or else of vowels in different syllables, as in the Greek 
meino for menid. This latter case must be carefully distin- 
guished from umlaut. There seem also to be cases of trans- 
position in different words, or in whole classes of words, such 
as the confusion between ^ air =z hair and hair =z air, which 
seems to be often made in the London dialect. 

The results obtained may be conveniently summed up thus: 

A. Simple Changes. 

I. Wbakeninq. 

1) Glottal : voice to whisper and breath. 

2) Pharyngal: narrow to wide. 
8) Position : a) back to front. 

b) back to point. 

c) back to lip P 

d) front to point. 
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e) front and point to lip P 

f ) back and front to mixed (vowels only). 

g) vowel-height P 

4) Belaxation : a) stop to unstopped ; b) unstopped to 
Towel ; c) untrilling. 

5) Yowd-rounding: rounding of baok; unrounding of front* 

II. Loss, 

1) Of vowels : unaccented final e. 

2) Consonants : before vowel, before another consonant ; 
initial^ medial, final. 



B. Complex Changes 

III. Influence. 

1) One-sided, a) convergent : 

partial (modification), complete (assimilation) ; vowel on 
vowel (umlaut), vowel on consonant, consonant on 
consonant (sandhi), consonant on vowel. 

b) divergent (dissimilation) : of vowels, of consonants. 

2) Mutual, a) convergent : 

partial (diphthongic umlaut), complete (diphthongio 

simplification) ; consonantal, 
b) divergent : resolution of long vowels, of short (P). 

IV. Transposition. 

1) Of consonants. 

2) Of vowels (in different syllables^. 

3) In different wordB. 

Imttativb Sound-Changes. 

The general principle on which imitative changes depend 
is simply this — that the same effect, or nearly the same, may 
be produced on the ear by very different means. Thus, 
starting from the mid-front-narrow vowel e, we can lower 
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its natural pitch either by slightly raising the back of the 
tongue, and thus producing the corresponding mixed 9 
instead of the front vowel, or else by rounding into the 
mid-front-round cb, the result being that ce and 9 are so 
alike in sound that they are constantly confused in many 
languages. This similarity of sound between the mixed 
and round vowels was first pointed out by Mr. Bell (Visible 
Speech, p. 87). 

There is the same similarity between the low-narrow and 
the mid-wide vowels, and also between the high-wide and 
the mid-narrow. Thus the English e in men is indifferently 
pronounced, either as the mid-front-wide or the low-front- 
narrow, and the a in (^^ as the high-back-wide or the mid- 
back-narrow. 

Whenever, then, we find a sound changing directly into 
another which, although very similar in acoustic effect, is 
formed in quite a different manner, we may be sure that the 
change is an imitative, not an organic one. Thus, when we 
find CB and a constantly interchanging without any interme- 
diate stages, it would be unreasonable to assume, as we 
should have to do on the assumption of organic change, 
three such stages as ce^ 4, a, whereas the imitative hypothesis 
makes the direct change of ce into a perfectly intelligible. 

Inorganic Changes. 

Inorganic sound-changes, which result from purely ex- 
ternal causes, are of a very varied character, and are con- 
sequently difficult to classify. One of the most prominent 
of these external influences is the striving after logical 
clearness, which comes more and more into play as the 
sounds of the language become less distinct. Clearness may 
again be attained in many ways — by discarding one of two 
words which have run together in form, though distinct 
in meaning, or by taking advantage of any tendency 
to change which may keep the two words distinct (scheide- 
formen). The phenomenon oi^kv^lling, by which advanced 
languages get rid of superfluous distinctions, is a very im- 
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portant inorganic change, and is strongly developed in 
Transition English. A familiar aspect of inorganic sound.- 
change is the alteration of foreign words so as to give thera 
a homely appearance, as in sparrow-grass for asparagus. 

General Law of Ohanob. 

The investigation of the various laws of sound-change — 
important as it is — ^must not be allowed to divert our atten- 
tion from the general principle on which they all depend, 
namely that of incessant change — alternations of develop- 
ment and decay. To say that language changes looks very 
like a truism, but if so, it is a truism whose consequences are 
very generally ignored by theorizers on pronunciation. The 
most important lesson that it teaches us is to regard all cases 
of stand-still, whether of phonetic or of general linguistic 
development, as abnormal and exceptional. These cases of 
arrested development are really much rarer than is com- 
monly supposed, and many of them are quite delusive — the 
result of the retention of the written representation of an 
older language, from which the real living language has di- 
verged widely. English and Icelandic are striking examples. 
The written English language is for all practical purpose an 
accurate representation of the spoken language of the six« 
teenth century, which, as far as the sounds themselves are 
concerned, is as different from the present English as Latin 
is from Italian. The apparent stability of our language 
during the last few centuries is purely delusive. 

The case of English and Icelandic also shows how it is\ 
possible for a language to retain its grammatical structure 
imimpaired, and at the same time to undergo the most sweep- 
ing changes in its phonetic system. How much more then 
are we bound to expect a change of pronunciation where the 
whole grammatical structure of a language has been sub* 
verted I 

It is not only in its unceasing alternations of develop* 
ment and decay that language shows its analogy with the 
other manifestations of organic life, but also in another very 

2 
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Important feature, namely in that of increasing complexity 
of phonetic structure. The greater number of sounds in a 
late as opposed to an early language is at once evident on 
comparing two languages belonging to the same stock, but 
in different stages of development, such as English with 
German, French with Italian or Spanish. It can further be 
shown that even in German, in its sounds one of the most 
archaic of the living Teutonic languages, many of the simple 
vowels are of comparatively late origin. 

The sounds of early languages, besides being few in num- 
ber, are more sharply marked off, more distinct than those 
of their descendants. Compare the multitude of indistinct 
vowel sounds in such a language as English with the clear 
simplicity of the Gothic and Sanskrit triad a, i, u — the three 
most distinct sounds that could possibly be produced. From 
these three vowels the complex systems of the modem lan- 
guages have been developed by the various changes already 
treated of. 

There can be little doubt that the simplicity of earlier 
phonetic systems was partly due to want of acoustic discrimi- 
nation, and that primitive Man contented himself with three 
vowels, simply because he would have been unable to dis- 
tinguish between a larger number of sounds. The really 
marvellous fineness of ear displayed by those who speak 
such languages as English, Danish, or French, must be 
the result of the accumulated experience of innumerable 
generations. 

From this we can easily deduce another law, namely that 
the changes in early languages are not gradual, but per 
aaltum. A clear appreciation of this principle is of consider- 
able importance, as many philologists have assumed that in 
such changes as that of a back into a front consonant (Sans- 
krit k into ch) the tongue was shifted forwards by impercep- 
tible gradations. Such assumptions are quite unnecessary, 
besides being devoid of proof. To people accustomed pre- 
viously only to the broad distinction between back and point 
consonant, the further distinction of front must at first have 
appeared almost indistinguishable from its two extremes* 
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Under such circumstances it is not easy to see how they 
could have distinguished intermediate modifications of the 
original sound. 

General Alphabetics. 

Although it would be possible to carry on the present 
investigation on a purely comparative basis — confining our 
attention exclusively to the living languages — such a process 
would prove tedious and difficult, if pursued without any help 
irom the historical method, many of whose deductions are 
perfectly well established : to ignore these would be perverse 
pedantry. But the historical method must be based on a 
study of the graphic forms in which the older languages are 
preserved, and especially of their relation to the sounds they 
represent. It is quite useless to attempt to draw deductions 
from the spelling of a language till we know on what 
principles that spelling was formed. We have only to look 
at living languages to see how greatly the value of the 
spelling of each language varies. In English and French 
the spelling is almost worthless as a guide to the actual lan- 
guage ; in German and Spanish the correspondence between 
sound and symbol is infinitely closer, and in some languages, 
such as Finnish and Hungarian, it is almost perfect — as far 
as the radical defects of the Roman alphabet allow. 

With these facts before us, it is clearly unreasonable to 
assume, as many philologists have done, that the same diver- 
gence between orthography and pronunciation which charac- 
terizes Modern English prevailed also in the earlier periods, 
and consequently that no reliable deductions can be drawn 
from the graphic forms. I feel confident that every one who 
has patience enough to follow me to the end of the present 
discussion will be convinced of the very opposite. Putting 
aside the actual evidence altogether, it is quite clear that the 
wretched attempts at writing the sounds of our dialects 
made by educated men of the present day cannot be taken 
as standards from which to infer a similar result a thousand 
years ago. 

An educated man in the nineteenth century is one who 
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has been taught to associate groups of type-marks with 
certain ideas : his conception of language is visual, not oral. 
The same system is applied to other languages as well as 
English, so that we have the curious phenomenon of people 
studying French and German for twenty years, and yet 
being unable to understand a single sentence of the spoken 
languages ; also of Latin verses made and measured by eye, 
like a piece of carpentry, by men who would be unable to 
comprehend the metre of a single line of their own composi- 
tions, if read out in the manner of the ancients. The study 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics affords almost as good a phonetic 
training as this. 

Before the invention of printing the case was very differ- 
ent. The Boman alphabet was a purely phonetic instrument, 
the value of each symbol being learned by ear, and conse- 
quently the soimds of the scribe being also written by ear. 
The scarcity of books, the want of communication between 
literary men, and the number of literary dialects — all these 
causes made the adoption of a rigid, unchanging orthography 
a simple impossibility. It must not, of course, be imagined 
that there were no orthographical traditions, but it may be 
safely said that their influence was next to none at alL The 
only result of greater literary cultivation in early times was 
to introduce a certain roughness and carelessness in distin- 
guishing shades of sound : we shall see hereafter that sounds 
which were kept distinct in the thirteenth-century spelling 
were confused in the time of Chaucer, although it is quite 
certain that they were still distinguished in speech. But such 
defects, although inconvenient to the investigator, do not 
lead him utterly astray, like the retention of a letter long 
after the corresponding sound has changed or been lost, which 
is so often the case in orthographies fixed on a traditional 
basis. 

Early scribes not only had the advantage of a rational 
phonetic tradition — ^not a tradition of a fixed spelling for 
each word, but of a small number of letters associated each 
with one sound ; — but, what is equally important, the mere 
practical application of this alphabet forced them to observe 
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and analyse the sounds they wrote down : in short they were 
trained to habits of phonetic observation. Yet another 
advantage was possessed by the earliest scribes — that of a 
comparatively limited number of sounds to deal with. For 
the proofs of this position I must refer to the remarks I have 
made in the discussion of the Laws of Sound Change, and to 
the details of the investigation itself. 

The Roman alphabet consisted of six simple vowel signs, 
a e i o u y : on these six letters the vowel notation of all the 
Teutonic languages was based. If, therefore, we can deter- 
mine the sounds attached to these letters by the Romans 
during the first few centuries of Christianity, we can also 
determine, within certain limits, the sounds of the unlettered 
tribes who adopted the Roman alphabet to write their own 
languages. Nor need our determination be absolutely accu- 
rate. It is certain that minute shades of difference between 
a Latin and, for example, an Old English sound would not 
have deterred the first writers of English from adopting the 
letter answering to the Latin sound: all that was wanted^ 
waa a distinctive symbol. 

Now there can be no doubt as to the general values of the 
six Roman vowel-signs. The sounds of the fifst five are 
still preserved in nearly all the Modem Latin languages, 
and that of the ^, although lost in Italian and the other 
cognate languages, can be determined with certainty from 
the descriptions of the Latin grammarians, and from its 
being the regular transcription of the Greek upsilon. The 
values of the Roman vowel-letters may, then, be represented 
approximately thus : 

a=Italian a; English father. 

e „ e „ b^, hear, 

i „ * „ hit, heat. 

,f „ odd, bore. 

u „ u „ {uU, fool. 

y=French u; Danish y. 
We see that even in English the traditional values of the 
Roman letters have been very accurately preserved in many 
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cases, and it need hardly be said that the majority of the 
living Teutonic languages have preserved them almost as 
faithfully as Italian and Spanish. We thus find that the 
Bromance and Teutonic traditions are in complete harmony^ 
after a lapse of more than ten centuries. The greatest 
number of exceptions to the general agreement occur in the 
two most advanced languages of each group — ^English and 
French ; but it can be shown that these divergences are of 
very late origin, and that in the sixteenth century the 
original tradition was still maintained. 

We may now pass from the consideration of the single 
letters to that of their combinations or digraphs. The first 
use of digraphs, namely to express diphthongs, is self-evident, 
but they have a distinct and equally important function in 
symbolizing simple sounds which have no proper sign in the 
original Roman alphabet. The plan adopted was to take 
the symbols of two different sounds which both resembled 
the one in question, and write them one after the other, 
implying, however, that they were to be pronounced not 
successively but simultaneously — that an intermediate sound 
was to be formed. Thus, supposing there had been no y in 
the Sroman alphabet, the sound might still have been easily 
represented by writing u and % (or e) together, implying an 
I intermediate sound, which is no other than that of y. As 
we see, the framers of the Old English alphabet, living at a 
time when the Roman y still had its original sound, had no 
need of this expedient ; but in Germany, where the sound of 
y did not develope till a comparatively late period-— during 
the twelfth century — ^the only course open was to resort to a 
digraph, so that the sound which in Danish is still expressed 
by the Old Roman y, is in Modem German written ue. 

This ue affords at the same time an excellent example of 
the way in which diacritical modifications are developed out 
of digraphs. The first step is to write one of the two letters 
above or under the other : accordingly we find the German 
ue in later times written &. Afterwards the e was further 
abbreviated into two dots, giving the familiar u. In some 
cases the diacritic becomes incorporated into the letter, and 
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there results what is practically an entirely new letter. 
Although most diacritics can be explained in this way, as 
corruptions of originally independent letters, there are still 
a few cases of arbitrary modification, of which the Old 
English % from d ia an example. Cases of the arbitrary use 
of consonants as digraphic modifiers also occur. Thus h has 
come to be a perfectly unmeaning sign, implying any imag- 
inable modification of the consonant it is associated with. 
Compare g and gh in Italian, / and Ih in Portuguese, etc. 
The doubling of consonants to express new sounds is equally 
arbitrary, as in the Welsh j^ as distinguished from/, and the 
Middle English m=«^. 

In all the cases hitherto considered the digraph is formed 
consciously and with design, but it often happens that a 
diphthong becomes simplified, and the original digraph is 
still retained for the sake of distinctness. Thus, if the diph- 
thong iu passes into the simple sound of yt/, it is clearly the 
simplest and most practical course to retain the iu, as being 
a perfectly legitimate representation of a sound which, al- 
though simple, lies between i and u. 

All diacritical letters, whatever their origin, are distin- 
guished in one very important respect from the older digraphs 
— ^they are perfectly unambiguous, while it is often difficult 
to determine whether a given digraph is meant to represent 
a diphthong or a simple sound. There is, however, one in- 
variable criterion, although, unfortunately, it cannot always 
be applied, which is the reversibility of the elements of the di' 
graph. Thus, the sound written oe in Old English, as in 
boec (later bee), might, on the evidence of this spelling alone> 
be taken equally well for a diphthongic combination of » and 
e, or for a sound intermediate to these two vowels ; but when 
we find boec and beoc alternating, as they do, on the same 
page, we see that the e was a mere modifier, whose position 
before or after the vowel to be modified was quite immaterial : 
the sound must therefore have been simple— a conclusion 
which is fully confirmed by other evidence. 

The Roman alphabet has been further enriched by the 
differentiation of various forms of the same letter, of which 
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the present distinctions between u and v, i and/, are instances. 
In these cases varieties of form which were originally purely 
ornamental and arbitrary have been ingeniqusly utilized to 
express distinctions in sounds, 

QUANTFTT AND QuALrTT IN THB TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 

The distinguishing feature of the early Teutonic lang^ges 
is the important part played in them by quantity. This 
subject has been very fully investigated by Grimm and 'his 
school in Germany, and it may be regarded as proved beyond 
a doubt that in the Teutonic lang^ges quantity was origin- 
ally quite independent of stress or quality, and that many 
words were distingmshed solely by their quantity. 

Even so late as the thirteenth century we find the German 
poetry regulated partly by quantitative laws. Not only are 
short and long vowels never rhymed together, but there is 
also a fine distinction made between dissyllables with short 
and long penultimates ; words like bite (modern biUe) being 
treated as metrically equivalent to a monosyllable, while rite 
(now reite) is regarded as a true dissyllable. Many metres 
which employ monosyllabic rhyme- words indifferently with 
words like bite do not show a single instance of a dissyllable 
like rite at the end of the line. 

Similar instances maybe adduced from the Icelandic rimur 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

All this is fully confirmed by the direct evidence of many 
German MSS. of the eleventh century, which employ the 
circumflex regularly to denote a long vowel. 
I It is further generally admitted that in the living Teu- 
' tonic languages these distinctions have mostly vanished, 
short vowels before single consonants having been generally 
lengthened, and that quantitative distinctions have been re- 
placed by qualitative ones. The general laws, however, on 
which these changes depend, have not hitherto been investi- 
gated, and I propose hereafter to treat of them in some 
detail : at present we must content ourselves with an exami- 
nation of the more general features of the change. 
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la the rniTigfitTitirm ^^ y^'^l^'m^^T^' ^ or qaantitative disti mA ^ 
tions we can easily observe three stages, 1) the purely quaii-\ 
titativey 2) the transitional, in which, while the distinctions 1 
of quantity are still preserved, short and long vowels begin to 
diverge qualitatively also, and 3) the qualitative, in which long ^ 
and short vowels are confounded, so that the original quanti- .' 
tative distinctions are represented, if at all, by quality only./ 

That the oldest English still retained the original quanti- 
tative system is in itself highly probable from the analogy 
of the other cog^te lang^ges, and also admits of decisive ^ 
proof. If we take two vowels, one originally long, the other 
originally short, which are both long and yet qualitatively 
distinct in the living lang^ge, and show that they were 
qualitatively identical at an earlier period, we are forced to 
assume a purely quantitative distinction, for the later diver- 
gence of quality could not have developed out of nothing. 
Let us take the words stoun and beiriy written in Old English 
Bian and^ bana. It is quite certain that the a of atan was 
originally long, for it is nothing but a simplification of an 
older 01, still preserved in the German sMain, while there is 
equally decisive proof of the shortness of the a of bana. 
Now, if there had been any difference in the quality of the 
two vowels, they would certainly not have been written with 
the same letter. The back vowel a can only be modified in 
two directions — in that of e or of o, that is, by fronting or 
rounding, and, as we shall see hereafter, such changes were 
reg^ularly indicated by a change of spelling, even when the 
departure from the original sound was very minute. We are, 
therefore, led to the conclusion that the present purely quali- 
tative distinction between sfoun and bein was in the Old 
English period purely quantitative — staan and bana. Similar 
evidence is afforded by the other vowels. 

As we have little direct evidence of the quantity of indi- 
vidual Old English words, recourse must be had to the com- 
parison of the old cognates, for the details of which I must 
refer to the works of Grimm and his successors in Germany. 
Much may also be learned from the qualitative distinctions of 
the modem languages. 
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' OLD ENGLISH PERIOD. 

We may now proceed to a detailed examination of the 
Yowel-sounds of our language in its oldest stage. The results 
of this investigation — which is an indispensable preliminary to 
the study of the later changes— cannot be properly appreciated 
till the evidence is fully set forth ; at present I only wish to 
remind the reader that a rigorously mathematical method is 
quite impracticable in such an investigation, which can only 
be carried out by a process of cumulative reasoning, based on 
a number of independent probabilities. Nothing can be 
more irrational than to ignore an obvious deduction merely 
because it is a deduction, or to discard one that, although not 
absolutely certain, is extremely probable, in favour of another 
that is only barely possible. 

The principle I have adopted in cases of uncertainty is to 
adopt the oldest sound that can be ascertained. It happens 
in many cases that although we can say with certainty that a 
sound underwent a certain change, we cannot point out the 
exact period in which the new sound arose. It must be 
borne in mind that the written language, even in the most 
illiterate and therefore untraditional times, is always some- 
what behind the living speech, and further that a new pro- 
nunciation may exist side by side with the old for a long 
time. In such cases it is necessary to have some definite 
criterion of selection, and that of idways taking the oldest 
sound seems the most reasonable. 

Short Vowels. 

A {M, 0). 

The short a of the cognate languages is in Old English 
preserved only in certain cases : 1) before a single consonant 
followed by a, o, or u, which have, however, in the earliest 
extant period of the language been in some cases weakened 
into e : hara, hagol, earu, care ; 2) before nasals : bana, lamb^ 
lanff. In other cases a is replaced by <b : dce^, (sppel, CT(Bftig. 
Alternations of a and <b according to these rules often occur 
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in Yarioos inflexions of the same word : doBg^ dceges, dagaSt 
dagum. a before nasals is liable to interchange with o : bona, 
iomb, long. This is so frequent in the earlier period as in 
many words almost to supersede the a, but afterwards the a 
gets the upper hand, the being presenred in only a few 
Yery frequent words, such as \>onne, on, of, which last is an 
exceptional case of dcYcloping before /, also occurring in 
the proper name Of a (=origmal Aba). 

So far goes the eYidence of the graphic forms, as it may be 
found in any comparatiYC grammar, and before bringing in 
the liYing languages it will be as well to consider what de- 
ductions may be drawn from them. In the first place it is 
clear that the dcYelopment of the ee is not due to any assimi- 
lation, but is a purely negatiYe phenomenon, that is to say, 
that whereYer a was not supported by % back Yowel in the 
next syllable, it was weakened into <b without any regard to 
the following consonant. The change cannot therefore, as 
German philologists haYO already remarked, be compared to 
the regular Yowel-mutation or umlaut. 

As to the pronunciation of this <8j the spelling clearly 
points to a sound intermediate between a and e, while the 
joining together of the two letters and the frequent degrada- 
tion of the a into a mere diacritic, which is sometimes entirely 
omitted, show that it was a simple sound, not a diphthong : 
further than this we cannot adYance till we haYO determined 
more accurately the sounds of a and 0^ 

It is also clear that the of long=lang must haYo been 
distinct from the regular in gold, etc., for otherwise they 
would haYO run together and been confused. This conclusion 
is further confirmed by direct graphic eYidence. In the 
riddles of that well-known collection of Old English poetry, 
the Exeter Book, the solution is sometimes giYcn in JElunio 
lettecs written backwards, and in one of them occurs the 
word OOFOAH which, read backwards, giYOS hao/oc=hqfoe 
(hawk). Here we haYe an a labialized before /, as in of^qf, 
written ao, with the CYident intention of indicating a sound 
intermediate between a and 0, just as £i points to a sound 
intermediate between a and e. 
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We may now turn our attention to the pronunciations of 
the modem languages. Disregarding minute shades of sound, 
we may distinguish three kinds of as in the living Teutonic 
languages: 

1) the mid-back-wide : English /a^A^r, ordinary German a. 

2) the low-back- wide : Scotch short a in man. 

3) the low-back-narrow : I hear this sound in the South 
German dialects for both long and short a, and in Dutch for 
the short a^ especially before /. 

As to the relative antiquity of these sounds, there can be 
little doubt that the first is a later modification of the second, 
and it is very probable that the second is a weakened form 
of the third. In fact, it may safely be said that this last 
requires more exertion in its utterance than any other vowel 
—a fact which easily accounts for its rarity, and also for its 
preservation in the South German dialects, which, as we shall 
see hereafter, have preserved their short vowels more purely 
than any of the other languages. 

Are we then to assume that the Old English a had this 
narrow sound P Analogy is certainly in favour of this 
assumption, but a little consideration will show that it is 
imtenable. If a had been narrow, its weakening m^ which 
is simply a moved on towards «, would also have been narrow, 
giving no other sound than the low-front-narrow ; but this, 
as we shall see, was the sound of the open short «, from 
which the <b is kept quite distinct : the ^, therefore, cannot 
have been narrow, nor, consequently, its parent a. But if 
we suppose the a to have had the sound of the Scotch man — 
that is the low-wide — the difficulty is cleared away, and we 
come to the very probable conclusion that the <b had the 
exact sound of the modem English man — ^the low-£ront- 
wide. 

The a if labialized (or rounded) would naturally give the 
low-back-round-wide (English not\ and as there is every 
reason to believe that the normal o was the mid-back-round- 
narrow, we see that the labialized a in monn^ etc., was exactly 
half-way between a and o— a conclusion to which we have 
already been led by an examination of the graphic evidence. 
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I. 

The only debatable point about tbe i is whether it had the 
wide sound of the English and Icelandic or the narrow of 
the German and Swedish short «. All we can say is that, 
although it is possible that the wide sound may have been 
the real one, every analogy is in favour of the narrow. 

E. 

We must distinguish two kinds of ^s in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, 1) the a-mutation of i, as in A^^a;i=Qothic hilpan, 
and 2) the t-mutation of a, as in enefe=Gothic and Old High 
German andi. The two sounds are now confounded in the 
Teutonic languages, but there is clear evidence that they 
were formerly distinct, for in the Middle High German 
poetry the two ea are never rhymed together, and the Ice- 
lander ]76roddr, in his treatise on orthography, carefully dis- 
tinguishes the two, stating that the e from a had a sound 
which was a mixture of a and e, implying, of course, that the 
other e was nearer to the i from which it arose. 

It has been generally assumed by comparative philologists 
that there was no distinction between the two es in Old 
English, but, as I have pointed out elsewhere,^ there is un- 
mistakable graphic evidence to prove that there was a dis- 
tinction, the e from a being often written ^, although this 
spelling was soon abandoned because of the confusion it 
caused with the regular w of dcsg, etc. 

Putting all these facts together, remembermg that the one 
e was nearer i, the other nearer a, and yet distinct from the 
(B, we can hardly help assigning to the e from i the sound of 
the mid-front-narrow, and to the e from a that of the low- 
front-narrow. That the e from a was narrow need not make 
any difficulty, when we consider that the change took place 
at a much earlier period than that of the development of 
the (B of dceg^ etc.— in short, at a period in which the a was 
probably narrow in all the Teutonic languages. 

^ King Alfred's Weit-Sazon Yenioii of Gregory's Pastoral Care. lutrod. 
p. xxiii. 
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The unaccented e in such words as gebiden, ende^ requires 
to be considered separately. In all the living Teutonic lan- 
guages which possess this sound — ^that is to say, all except 
Icelandic and English — it is the mid-mixed-narrow. But 
in many of the South German dialects the mid-front-narrow 
occurs, which is clearly a more ancient sound. That this 
was the sound of the Old Icelandic unaccented e (now written 
and pronounced i) is clear from poroddr's expressly adducing 
the second vowel oi framer {=^framir : nom. plur. masc. of 
framr) as an example of the close e arising from i • 

It seems most reasonable to suppose that this pronuncia- 
tion, which is also preserved to the present day in South 
Germany, was also the Old English one. 

XT. 

What has been said of t applies equally to ti, namely that 
analogy is in favour of its having had the narrow German 
sound rather than the wide English one. 

O. 

It is quite clear that the sound now given to the regular 
short in all the Teutonic languages except German — the 
low-back-wide-round— cannot be the old one ; for, as we have 
seen, this was the sound of the modified a before nasals 
{monny etc.) which is kept quite distinct from the regular o 
in such a word as oft. This latter o is nothing else than an 
o-mutation of u (compare oft with Gothic ufta) : it seems, 
therefore, reasonable to suppose that, as the a-mutation of i 
diitered from the latter vowel simply in being lowered one 
degree towards the ''low'' position of the a, the o was simply 
the u lowered from its high to the mid position, resulting 
in the mid-back-narrow-round. Now this is the soimd still 
preserved all over South Germany, and until further evidence 
is forthcoming it seems to me that we are justified in assum- 
ing that the same was the Old English sound. 

Y. 

This letter, which was originally nothing else but a Greek 
T, was adopted into the Boman alphabet to denote the sound 
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of the Oreek u, which did not exist in Latin. The pronun- 
ciation of this Greek u is generally agreed to have been that 
of the French u or the German ii, and it is clear, from the 
descriptions of the Roman grammarians, that they attached 
the same value to their y, with which the Greek u is invari- 
ably transcribed. It is a remarkable fact that while the - 
original sound of the Roman p has been quite lost in the 
Romance languages, it is still preserved in Danish and 
Swedish. As we know that the Scandinavian nations learned 
the use of the Roman alphabet from England, this Scandina- 
vian tradition not only confirms the generally-received pro- 
nimciation of the Roman y, but also affords independent proof 
of the sound of the letter in Old English. 

In its origin t/ is the t-mutation of u ; its sound is there- 
fore, as the Icelander ]76roddr says, '' blended together of i 
and Uf* and poroddr actually considers ^ to be a combina- 
tion of these two letters. The sound which fulfils these 
conditions is clearly that which is still preserved in South 
Germany, Sweden, and, in many words, in Danish — the 
high-front-narrow-round. This, then, we may safely assume 
to have been the Old English soimd also. 

Long Vowels. 

AA. 

Long a in Old English corresponds to an at of the older 
cognates, Gothic and Old High German, of which it is a 
simplified form. As the aa has been rounded at a later 
period, and is represented in the present language by the 
diphthong ot(, some theorists, who seem incapable of realizing 
the possibility of sounds changing during the lapse of ten 
centuries, have assxmied that it was labial in the Old English 
period as well. The answer to this is, that if the sound had 
been at all labial, it would have been written, at least occa- 
sionally, or oa, as was actually done at a later period, and 
as the Old English scribes themselves did in the case of short 
a before nasals : when we find the tenth century scribes 
writing invariably Btan, and those of the twelfth century 
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writing as invariably stoon or ston, it seems simplest to infer 
that the former meant to indicate a and the latter some 
variety of Om 

There are two long (bs in Old English, The commonest is 
that which corresponds to original at, as in ace, (2^/= Gothic 
saitc, daiL The relation of this ce to the d treated of above 
is not quite clear. In some words, such as clcene^=.0\A, Ger- 
man kleini, the cb maybe explained as an umlaut of a, original 
claini first becoming cldni and then clceni. But such words 
as BCB and dcel do not admit this explanation. It seems there- 
fore simplest to assume that cb and d are both independent 
modifications of ai, the former being formed by convergence, 
the latter by loss of the «. 

The second ce is that which corresponds to original a, 
Gothic €y as in (/^(f= Gothic ded^ Old German idt. It is, 
however, quite clear (as will be shown hereafter) from the 
Modem English forms that this ce did not exist in the dialect 
from which literary English has arisen, but was represented 
by iy as in Gothic, which is the case even in the West-Saxon 
in some words, such as tren=:01d German wdrif Gothic wen, 
and the proper name JElfrid=0\<3i German Alprdt, 

The only question about the sound of ie is whether it was 
narrow or wide. The analogy of short w would rather point 
to its being wide, that of the pronunciation of Modem 
German, in which the ^i-umlaut of d (kiiz9=:kaa8i) is 
always narrow, rather to narrowness. In fact the long sound 
of the (B in m(Bn is quite unknown in the Modem Teutonic lan- 
guages. It must also be borne in mind that ce is probably a 
much older formation than the short cb, and may very well 
have been developed at a time when all the vowels were still 
narrow. If so, long cb must have been the low-front-narrow, 

EE. 

Long e corresponds first to original d, although, as already 
stated, this i often becomes ^ in the West-Saxon dialect. In 
many words it is a simplification of the diphthongs ed and ed. 
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as in n€dy ec^-nedd^ edc (both of which forms are also common), 
gengz=ffedng. The third and most common e is the «-umlaut 
of d, written ae in the oldest documents, as in grine (groene)=i 
original groni. The pronunciation of all these es was prob- 
ably the same, as they are not distinguished from one another 
in writing, and cannot well have been any other than the 
mid-front-narrow. 

n, TTTT, 

Correspond to original it and uu, which are still preserved 
in the Scandinavian languages, the Old English win and hua 
being now pronounced in Icelandic and Danish viin, huua. 
There can be no doubt that the Old English sounds were the 
same as those still preserved in these languages — the high- 
front-narrow and the high-back-nairow-round« 

00 

Corresponds to original o, as in gdi, mbdor. The sound was 
no doubt the same as that still preserved in Danish and 
Swedish, namely the mid-back-narrqw-round, but without the 
abnormal rounding of the 66 of these languages.^ 

YY 

Is the umlaut of % as in mys = muaiy plural of fnu8. In 
some words, such as^r (Old Qerman viuwar), it is a simplifi- 
cation of iu by diphthongal convergence. Its pronunciation 
cannot well have been anything else than the high-front- 
narrow-round. 

Diphthongs, 

EA. 

Whenever original a comes before consonant-combina- 
tions beginning with /, r, or h, it is not changed into 
(B, but becomes ea, as in eally tcearm, weax. There can 
be no doubt that this ea was a true diphthong : its 
elements are never reversed (p. 23), nor is it confounded 
with ae or cb* The only question is whether the stress was 

^ See mj paper on Danish Pronunciation (Trans. PhiL Soo. 1873-4, p. 101). 
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on the first or the second element. There is evidence which 
seems to x)oint to the conclusion that the stress fell on the a. 
In Middle English ea is generally lost, but in the archaic 
fourteenth century Kentish of the Ayenbite, the old diph- 
thong is still preserved in such words as eald, healden. But 
this ea is very often represented by ya, sometimes by yea^ so 
that the Old English eald appears as eald^ yald and yeald. 
Here we have the glide-vowel represented by the Middle 
English consonant y^ showing clearly that the stress was on 
the a. As to the origin of the ea^ the theory first propounded 
by Eapp (Physiologic der Sprache, ii. 145) seems the most 
probable, namely that a first became cb before all consonants 
(except nasals), so that aid became mld^ and that this cb was 
then diphthongized into ea or rather cea. 

EO. 

Similarly, when ^ comes before r, / and A-combinations, it is 
diphthongized into eo^ as in eor^ey meolc, feoh. In the Keutish 
and ]!Torthumbrian documents this eo is generally represented 
by ea^ eor^e being written ear^e. In the word eart (jfrom 
iri) eo never occurs in any of the dialects — the normal eort 
being unknown even in "West-Saxon. When we consider 
that i in Icelandic also is changed into ia {ea in the oldest 
MSS.), as in Aiar^a=01d E. heorU^ there seems to be every 
probability that ea was the older sound, which im eart was 
preserved in all the dialects, on accoimt of its excessive fre- 
quency. As eo is never (except in eart) confused with ea=a 
in the standard West-Saxon, we must suppose that the series 
of changes, ^, ea^ eo, was already completed when ^a=a began 
to develope itself. The rounding of ea into eo is a very 
curious phenomenon. The frequent rounding of vowels be- 
fore /, of which the Modern English edit from salt is an in- 
stance, would lead us to suppose that the change first began 
before /, and then extended to the other words. The analogy 
V of Modem Icelandic, in which the first element of the ia has 
developed into a consonant, and of the Middle Kentish y in 
yald, make it very probable that the stress was on the second 
element. 
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EAA. 



Besides the ea from a, there is another ea, which answers 
to original au, as in dream^Qothio draum. As this ea is 
distinct in origin and in subsequent development from the 
other ea^ it must have been . distinct in sound. The only 
conceivable distinctions are stress and quantity, that is, the 
ea^au may have been distinguished either by having the stress 
on the first element, or else by its accented vowel being long. 
The former supposition is made untenable by both the Middle 
Kentish yay as in dya}p, and the Norse spelling Iatvar&r(—Jdt' 
rar^r) for Eadtceard: these examples show that ea=zau had the 
stress on the same vowel €L9ea=a. We are driven, therefore, 
to the hypothesis that ca=.au had its second element long^ 
dreaam. This view is confirmed by the Modern English 
form of the preterite ceds (Gothic kaus) which is chdoz — an 
anomaly which is quite inexplicable, except on the assump- 
tion of an original long aa. The development of the word 
is clearly ce-aas, ce-dds, chdos, chodz. This seems to be what 
Bask meant by his accentuating ed, which Grimm also 
adopted, ttlthough Grimm does not seem to have attached 
any idea of lengthening to the accent. 

The development of eaa out of au is one of the most diffi- 
cult questions in Teutonic philology. All the explanations 
hitherto given are utterly unsatisfactory, and I will not 
waste time in criticising them, but rather state what I 
consider to be the only tenable theory, which, as far as I 
know, has never been made public, although I was glad to 
learn from Professor Kern, of Leiden, that it had suggested 
itself to him also. The explanation we propose is simply 
this, au first became aa, as in Frisian. This aa followed 
the short a and became eecB. The (Pce was then resolved into 
eaa or waa. We must suppose that these changes took place 
before ai became aa : otherwise there would have been a 
confusion between aa=au and aaz=ai. There are, of course, 
certain difficulties still remaining. The development of a 
diphthong with one of its elements long is anomalous, and 
we would expect the diphthongization of the hypothetical 
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CBCB to take place, like that of short <b, only before certain 
consonants. It is, however, quite possible that the diph- 
thongization of long <jb(b was much earlier than that of short 
CBf and that the two phenomena are therefore independent. 
If so, (B(B may at first have developed into simple ea and the 
lengthening of the a may have been a secondary process. 

EOO 

Answers to original tti, as in ef<^(>p=QothLC diup. There can 
be no doubt that this eo=iu was distinct from the eo=i^, and 
every analogy would lead us to suppose that the difference 
was one of quantity. Positive confirmation is afforded by 
the English chuuz, which points as clearly to an Old English 
ccdosan as chddz does to a ceaas. The Icelandic iod, as in 
iiddsa (Modem kjousa), shows the same anomalous lengthen- 
ing of the second element. 

There is some imcertainty about the first elements of these 
diphthongs. Some due is however afforded by the inter- 
change of e with i in eo and eoo, which never happens with 
ea and eaa : we often find such forms as torSe for eorSe, but 
never hiard for heard. The inference clearly is that in ed 
and eoo the initial vowel was closer and higher than in ea, 
eaa^ probably through the assimilative influence of the second 
element. The diphthongs are then strictly id^ Sd6, ia, iaa 
(or possibly (sa, (eaa). 

For the sake of comparison, I append a table giving Mr. 
Ellis's results (Early English Pronunciation, p. 534) together 
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with my own, both in palsBotype. It will be observed that 
Mr. Ellis (like all his predecessors) confounds the two short 
ea and os, which I have carefully distinguished. He is also 
not clear as to the distinction between ea, eo, and ed, cd. 
Otherwise our results approximate very closely. 



MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD. 
Orthography. 

Some important revolutions in orthography took placo 
during the transition from the Old to the Middle period^ 
most of them the^eaulLo£ french-infiuence* 

There are many instances of French influence on the con- 
sonant notation : in the vowels two cases require special 
notice, these are the use of u for the Old English t/, and of 
ou for the Old English uu. The explanation of the former 
change must be sought in the fact that t/ in the Middle 
period lost its original value, and became confused with «, 
while in the beginning of words it assumed its present con- 
sonantal value. The result was that the old sound of y was 
left without a symbol, and the want was supplied, imperfectly 
enough, by adopting the French representation of the sound, 
which was u. But u was further employed, also in imitation 
of French usage, to represent the voiced sound of bhe Old E. 
/, so that u^ which still retained its original pronimciation in 
many cases, stood for three distinct sounds. In course of 
time the short y-sound disappeared more and more, and at 
the same time a large number of long ys were introduced in 
words taken from the French, which were all written with u 
{nature, etc.). To remedy the consequent confusion between 
u=:yy and u=zuu {hus, etc.), the French ou was introduced as 
the representation of the latter sound, so that natyyre and 
hum were distinguished in writing as nature and horn. For 
the details of the change of u into ou I must refer to Mr. 
Ellis's Early English Pronunciation, where the subject is 
treated at great length. 

These changes are important, as showing that the Middle 
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English scribes were not at all biassed by traditions of the 
earlier orthography, and therefore that their testimony can 
be unhesitatingly accepted, as far as it goes. 

We may now turn to the actual sound-changes, beginning 
with the most important and characteristic of them all, which 
I will call 

Vowel-levelling. 

In the Transition period (Semi-Saxon) we are confronted 
by the curious and apparently inexplicable phenomenon of a 
language ignoring, as it were, the changes of an earlier 
period, and returning to the original sounds. Such is at 
least the case with the Old English modifications of a and i: 
where Old English has cb, ea or eOy Middle English has the 
unmodified a and e. Compare gUBdy heard^ aeofon^ with the 
Middle English glad^ hard, seven. 

Such a change as that of glced into glad is doubly anom- 
alous, both as being a return to a pronunciation older than 
that of the oldest extant documents before the Conquest, and 
also as a change from a weak front to a strong back vowel. 
It is, in short, inexplicable, if considered as an ordinary, 
organic sound-change. The explanation must be sought 
among the inorganic sound-changes, due to some purely 
external cause. 

One of the most unmistakable of these inorganic sound- 
changes is one which may be called levelling. The whole 
history of English inflection is mainly one of levelling. 
Thus, in Old English we find the plural formed in a great 
variety of ways, sometimes in as, sometimes in an, sometimes 
with different vowels, and sometimes without any change at 
all. In Modem English we have only the first, which, 
originally restricted to a limited number of masculine sub- 
stantives, is now extended to all substantives without distinc- 
tion. It would evidently be absurd to attempt to explain 
these changes as organic, to adduce, for instance, the change 
of the Old English plural heortan into the Modern harh as a 
case of n becoming a. They are clearly due to external 
causes, and are simply the result of that tendency to get rid 
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of useless complexity which characterizes the more advanced 
stages of language : instead of indicating plurality by a 
variety of terminations, some of which were of a very vague 
and indistinct character, the later language selectod that 
termination which seemed the most distinctive, and discarded 
the rest. 

We can now understand how men who were engaged every 
day of their lives in this levelling process, whose language was 
being broken up and reconstructed with unexampled rapidity 
— we can imderstand how those who spoke the Transition Eng- 
lish of the twelfth century came unconsciously to regard the 
alternation of (b and a in such words as dceg^ dagaSy as an un- 
necessary piece of discrimination, comparable to that involved 
in the use of a large number of plural terminations. And 
so the indistinct (b — so liable to be confounded with c — was 
discarded, and the clear sounding a was made the sole repre« 
sentative of the older a and cb. 

When this process of levelling had once begun, it is easy 
to see how ea and eo also came to be regarded as superfluous 
modifications of a and ^, and were therefore in like manner 
discarded. As we shall see hereafter, eaa and eoo (=:original 
au and iu) were simplified into ii and ii respectively ; it is, 
therefore, probable that ea and eo themselves were first sim- 
plified into ^ and 4, It is further probable that the first sound 
of the k=.ea was identical with that of the Old English <b. 
heard would, therefore, become hcerd^ whose cb would natur- 
ally follow the other ^s, and become a, giving the Middle 
English hard. The three spellings heard, hcerd, and hard 
are to be found constantly interchanging in La^amon and 
other writers of the period. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the fact,^ there can 
be no doubt that the Old English ce, ea, eo, were lost in the 
Middle period, and that the mysterious connection between 
the Old English <b and the Modem sound in such a word as 
mcen (written man) imagined by some philologists, must be^ 
given up : the two a^ are quite independent developments^ 
even when they occur in the same words, as in ^cet, scet, seed, 
(BppeL Mr. Ellis has shown that up to the seventeenth. 
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century these words were pronounced ^af, aat, sad^ aply even 
in the court dialect, and the sound <b is unknown up to the 
present day in most of our dialects. 

Before investigating the sound-changes of the Middle 
period in detail, it will be necessary to state the general laws 
which gOTem the remarkable qualitative divergence of long 
and short vowels in the later Teutonic languages. If it can 
once be shown that all the Teutonic languages follow the same 
general laws, it is but reasonable to suppose that the same 
laws will be found valid in the case of Middle English also. 
We shall have still less hesitation in applying these laws to 
the elucidation of the Middle English sound-changes, when 
we consider that the English of the thirteenth century was 
really as much in advance of its contemporaries as Modem 
English is of its, and that Middle English is practically on a 
level with Dutch and the other living Teutonic languages. 
German, indeed, is in many respects much more archaic than 
Middle English, and may be said to stand to it in almost the 
same relation as Old English does. 

I propose, therefore, to give an impartial classification of 
the principal changes that have taken place in the living 
Teutonic languages, beginning with the long vowels. 

A. Long Vowels. 

1) Back to round (p. 11). Long a, whatever its origin, 
has in all the Teutonic languages except German and Dutch 
been rounded. Even German and Dutch show the same 
change in many of their dialects, which give long a the 
sound of the low-back-narrow-round (English fddt). This is 
also the Swedish and Danish sound, the only difference being 
that the Scandinavian vowel is pronoimced with greater lip 
narrowing, so that its sound approximates to that of the 
regular close 6 (the "mid" vowel). 

2) Front-round to unrounded (page 11). Exemplified in 
the familiar German change of (b and y into i and /, 
as in 9h^6n and kiin for shcecen and kyyn. In Modem Ice- 
landic cece became first unrounded, and the resulting ee ran 
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TEUTONIC LONG VOWELS.» 
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> In this and the following table the actual spelling (not the theoretical pro- 
nunciation) of the dead languages is given in italics ; the modem forms are 
written phonetically. 

' The italics indicate the peculiar Swedish n— intermediate to u and jf. 
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together with the regular id, and, like it, was diphthongized 
into ai, so that the Old Icelandic hcecekr is now disguised 
under the form of haikar. The same change took place in 
Old English, only it was not carried so far: the hcecek 
(written hoec or heoCf p. 23) of the oldest period appears in 
the later MSS. as hee {=-h66k). In Middle English we have 
the unrounding of y into i, cyning becoming cing, 

3) Low to mid. Modem English, as will be shown here- 
after, affords two unmistakable instances of this change. It 
is also certain that the German 66 from au was originally 
*' low,'' for in the Oldest High Qerman such words as 1668 
(=ilau8) are frequently written laos. Similar evidence can 
be adduced in the case of the corresponding Dutch 66. The 
ee from ai has in like manner passed through the low to the 
mid stage in German and Dutch. 

4) Mid to high. Of this change, again. Modem English 
affords illustrations, whose consideration must be deferred. 
Original 66 has in nearly all the Teutonic languages been 
raised from the mid position it still preserves in Swedish and 
Danish (although even here with a slight labial modification 
in the direction of u) to the high one of u. 

6) High to diphthong. With the high position the ex- 
treme is reached, as far as position is concerned. We find, 
accordingly, that the two high vowels it and uu either remain 
unchanged, which is the case in the Scandinavian languages, 
or else imdergo various modifications in the direction of ai 
and au. As there can be no question that Middle English 
agreed with the Scandinavian languages in retaining long i 
and u unchanged, the consideration of their diphthongization 
may be deferred till we come to the Modern period, to which 
belongs also the development of the diphthong iu out of yy. 

6) Besides these regular modifications of the two high 
vowels, there are isolated diphthongizations of other vowels. 

a) 66 to ou. In Icelandic gou^ for the older g66'^i and 
Modem English 8t6un for 8t66n. 

b) 4i to a. In the Modem English Uik for t44k. 

c) 66 to uo. In the Old German gtwt for g66tt still pre- 
served in South German in the shape of guaU 
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d) M to au. In Icelandic^ where original aa passed 
through the stage of simple rounding (dd), and was 
then resolved into au, laata (let) becoming first Iddta 
and then lauta. 

e) ki to at. The t-umlaut of aa has in the same way 
been resolved into ai in Modem Icelandie^ so that 
viiri (written vcert) is now vairi. 

7) Back to front. Exemplified in the Dutch sy^r for zuur. 

B. Short Voweli. 

1) Bound to unrounded. In Icelandic^ English, and some 
German dialects y has been unrounded into i. The same is 
the case with short ce in German. In Modem English we 
have, lastly, a very anomalous case of unrounding of the 
back vowel ti, but becoming bdt. 

2) Back to front. Short u has in Icelandic and Dutch 
been changed into a front vowel — the high-front-wide-round 
in Icelandic, the low-front-narrow-round (or its imitation, 
the mid-mixed-narrow) in Dutch. The open d in Icelandic 
(the ti-umlaut of a) has changed into (b (the mid-front-wide- 
round), mdnnum becoming mcennym. Short a has, lastly, 
been changed into the low-front-wide {ce) in a few English 
dialects — ^including the literary English. 

3) Mid to low. The two mid vowels i and 6 have in all 
the Teutonic languages been brought down to the low posi- 
tion, so that the old distinction between i and 4 has been 
lost everywhere, except, perhaps, in some German dialects : 
compare Old English inde^ Mlpan, with the Modem leveUings 
ind, hilp, 

^) High to mid. As a general rule the high vowels % and 
u have retained their positions, but in Dutch the short i is 
now represented by the mid-front- wide, and the short uhy d 
(the mid-narrow), thus taking the place of original short o, 
which, as in the other languages, has been lowered to d (the 
low- wide) : compare stdk with bdk (=6uX;). The peculiar 
Modem English u in but (bet) seems also to be a case of lower- 
ing from high to mid. 
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The only exception to this general lowering tendency is 
the frequent shifting of the a from the low to the mid posi- 
tion^ which is very common in all the languages. The low 
sound is still preserved in South Scotch^ Dutch, and many 
German dialects, and may be heard in some of the London 
dialects, where, however, it is psobably quite a modem de- 
velopment. 

We have, lastly, to consider the important distinction of 
narrow and wide. Here, also, short and long vowels pursue 
opposite courses, the general rule being that long vowels 
remain or become narrow, short vowels wide. These tenden- 
cies are at once apparent on comparing any pairs of long and 
short vowels in the more advanced Teutonic languages, in 
fact in all of them more or less, except German. 

The principle has been carried out with such strictness in 
the case of the long vowels that, with the single exception of 
aa, all originally long vowels are now narrow in the Teutonic 
languages. The cause of this exceptional widening of aa 
has already been explained (page 28) as the result of the 
greater energy required in the formation of the narrow 
sound. 

The short vowels are less consistent. In the first place, 
some of the languages show the tendency to widening either 
not at all, or else only partially. In South German all the 
short vowels are still narrow, including even the a (p. 28). 
In Danish and Swedish short i is sometimes narrow, some« 
times wide, according to the nature of the following con- 
sonant. 

The languages in which the principle is most strictly 
carried out are Icelandic and English. The only exceptions 
are the i, which is narrow in both languages, and the English 
9 in bat (mid-back-narrow). The retention of the narrow i 
in all the Teutonic languages is a very curious phenomenon: 
it is not easy to see why it did not everywhere weaken into 
the wide cb, which it actually has done in the Dutch kcerk for 
kirk and several other words, and also in the South Scotch 
dialect of Teviotdale, where the English distinction of mcBfif 
miiit is represented by man, mcen. 
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The change of the low-narrow i into the mid-wide is, on 
the other hand^ very common, and in many of the languages, 
as, for instance, English, the two sounds seem to be used 
almost indiscriminately. This change is, no doubt, a purely 
imitative one : the change from the low-narrow to the 
mid-wide must have been direct. To assume that the low- 
narrow was first widened, and then raised to the mid posi- 
tion, would be to ignore the fundamental laws of short vowel 
change. 

We now see how complete the divergence is between long 
and short vowels. Long vowels contract both the pharyngal 
and the oral passage as much as possible, the former by 
^* narrowing," the latter by raising the tongue and contract- 
ing the lips ; short vowels pursue the very opposite course ; 
high long vowels are never lowered, except partially by diph- 
thongization ; high short vowels are never diphthongized, 
but simply lowered. / 

Quantity 

The general principles on which quantitative changes in 
the Teutonic languages depend are these : 

1) unaccented vowels are shortened, accented vowels are 
lengthened or shortened imder certain conditions, 
which are: 

2) before a single consonant they are lengthened. 

3) before double or combined consonants they are 
shortened. 

The residt of all these changes, if carried out strictly, 
would be to eliminate all short accented syllables altogether, 
and this is actually the case in Modem Icelandic, at least in 
polysyllables— either the vowel itself is long, or else, if it is 
short, the syllable is made long by a double consonant. In 
the other languages, however, the double consonants have 
been simplified, so that a large number of short accented 
syllables has been formed : compare Icelandic vinna with 
Danish vin9 (written vinde) and English mn9r, irining, Ger- 
man gawinm. This simplification of double consonants has 
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taken place in Icelandic also in the case of monosyllables 
such as man (written mann). 

An important result of the simplification is the use of 
double consonants as a purely graphic expedient to denote 
the shortness of the preceding vowel. The double m, for 
instance^ in summer, is simply a way of showing that the 
original shortness of the u has been preserved. 

In Icelandic the lengthening of short vowels has been 
carried out with perfect consistency, but in the other lan- 
guages there are many exceptions. Thus in Dutch all mono- 
syllables preserve their shortness : compare vat, Idt, with 
the plurals vaatan^ Iddten. The retention of original short 
quantity before single consonants is also very frequent in 
Modem, and consequently also in Middle English. 

The chief cases in which Modern English preserves the 
Old English short quantity are these. 

In the first place the high vowels ify), u are not length- 
ened : compare tcU from mtan with M from etan, sen from 
sunu and cam from cuman with ndim from nama. Exceptions, 
such as aim from iflg, do occur, but they are very few. 

English, like Dutch, shows a strong tendency to preserve 
short quantity in monosyllables, although there are many 
cases of lengthening. Nevertheless, it may safely be said 
that the great majority of Old English monosyllables pre- 
serve their short quantity in Modern English. Examples 
are: swon (from swan)^ ]>(sch {]>(bc), bcec (bcec), seed (sced)^ lot 
(hhtj, god (god), tcoz (tcces). Examples of lengthening are 
giiv (geaf)^ dim fcamjy 6it (cet), gdit (geat), yduc (geoc). 
The lengthened vowels in the adjectives iiim and Hit may 
perhaps have arisen from the definite forms tama^ lata. 

Dissyllables ending in a vowel, or the infinitival an, are 
almost always lengthened: nama, scamu^ flotian, brecan, be- 
come niim, shiim, fidut, briic. But there are exceptions : 
dropa becomes drop, and hafan {=habban) becomes hcev, con- 
trasting with the regular behSiv (from behabban). 

But besides these isolated irregularities, there is a whole 
class of dissyllables which resists the lengthening tendency, 
namely those which end in a liquid or nasal. Examples are 
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h(Bm9r (from hamor)^ betar (biUr), scbcU (aadol), 9v9n (o/en), 
bol9m (botom). There are, however, several exceptions. In 
the first place, all the past participles in o (except trodn) 
lengthen their vowel : frou»9n, chduzdn, ciduvan, etc. There 
are also others, such as iiv9n (efen) , 6uv9r (ofer) , eicar (cecer) , etc. 

In applying these deductions to Middle English we are 
confronted by a formidable difficulty. The Midland writer 
Orm, as is well known, indicates short vowel quantity by 
doubling the following coiisonant. If, then, we find Orm in 
the thirteenth century writing always mtenn, sune, not 
tcittenn, mnne, how can we escape the conclusion that he said 
uniten, suune f If we accept the long vowels for the thir- 
teenth century, we are forced to assume that the original 
short vowels were first lengthened and then shortened again 
before the diphthongization of iV and uu int0^and.jui; for, 
otherwise, we should have had wait and saun in Modem 
English. Rather than accept this very improbable hypo- 
thesis, it seems safer to reserve any decided conclusion {lU 
the difficidt question of quantity in the Ormulum has been 
more fully investigated. 

The Modem forms of many words point clearly to their 
originally long vowels having been shortened in tibie Middle 
period. Besides the frequent shortening before two con- 
sonants, which will be considered hereafter, there are some 
cases before single consonants. Long u is, as might be 
expected, often shortened, as in atif dich, and in other words 
where it stands for various other O.E. long vowels, such as 
«tV»=O.E. gescelig and chil=ceie. Examples of other vowels 
are ^^/}=:0.E. ten, wet^=>w€Bt, let:=ilcetan^ IH. In ever=:3ver 
=z(Bjre, the shortening may be ascribed to the liquid in the 
following syllable. 

Close and Open EE and 00 in Middle English. 

We can now enter on the important question of the dis- 
tinction between close and open ee and oo in Middle English* 

Mr. Ellis, relying on the fact that Chaucer rhymes all the 
eea and oob together without distinction, comes to the conclu- 
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Bion that there was only one sound, but he does not explain 
how the modem distinctions arose, or how it is that they 
correspond to distinctions in Old English. If too and taa 
are distinct in Old English, and are separated in the form of 
iuu and too in Modem English also, it is not easy to see how 
they could have been confounded in the Middle period. 
This view was vaguely indicated many years ago by Kapp, 
and has been recently revived by Dr. Weymouth, who is, 
however, clearly wrong in assuming that the Middle English 
sounds were identical with the Modern ones. 

As the whole question offers considerable difficulties of 
detail, I propose to examine it as impartially as possible, 
utilizing all the evidence that is afforded by the graphic 
forms, by the general laws of change just stated, by the 
pronunciation of the sixteenth century, as investigated by 
Mr. Ellis, and by the pronunciation of the present day. I 
begin with the oos, as offering less difficulty than the eea. 

Beginning, then, with the oos, we find that Middle English 
00 corresponds to three distinct sounds in Old English, 

1) to 66 : too, O.E. t66 {too), 

2)toaa: too, O.E. taa (toe), 

3) to (J. short: hool, O.E. hoi (hole). 
Of these three ooa the two first are kept quite distinct in the 
present Modem English, original 66 being now pronounced 
uu, while 00 from aa is now 66 or 6u. The natural inference 
that the two sounds were also kept distinct in the Middle 
period is fully confirmed by the graphic evidence, for in the 
earlier writings the oo from aa is often spelt oa, as in oa^e=^ 
O.E. acXe (La^amon), fwan=:naan (ProcL of H. III.), moare 
=^maare (ProcL and A. Riwle), ]>oa=z]>aa (A. Riwle). The 
clear inference is that the oo from aa was pronounced with 
a sound intermediate to oo and aa, and consequently that 
original oo still retained its Old English sound. 

The 00 of hool, arising from original short (5, is in the 
present pronunciation represented by the same vowel as the 
00 from aa: it is therefore highly probable that it had in 
Middle English the same soimd as the oo from aa, namely 
the more open one. 

4 
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We may now examine the question from the comparative 
point of view, and see whether the results harmonize. 

The first two oos need not detain us long. We have seen 
that original 66 is, as a general rule, either retained without 
change, or else moved up into the imposition. It is quite 
certain that this change had not taken place in the Middle 
period : 66 must, therefore, have been kept unchanged. 
Again, whenever aa has changed, it has been by rounding. 
It has been already proved that the Old English aa cannot 
well have been any other sound than the low-wide, and thia^ 
when rounded, naturally gives the low-back-wide-round. 

The of hoi was alnlost certainly the mid-narrow sound 
(p. 30). The tendencies of short vowels are, as we have 
seen, towards lowering and widening. These modifications, 
applied to our vowel, give the low-back-wide-round. This 
vowel was then lengthened, and became identical with the 
dd of tdd from (aa, which, as we have seen, was no other than 
the low-back-wide-round. 

But all long vowels are liable to be narrowed (p. 30), and 
we find, as a matter of fact, that the dd from aa is narrow in 
all the living Teutonic languages which possess it. It is, 
therefore, not only possible, but extremely probable that the 
vd soon became harrow in Middle English also : tdd and hddl 
would therefore have the sound of the Modem English 
words which are written taw and haul. 

We may now turn to the ees. In the present English all 
the ecB are levelled under n, but Mr. Ellis's researches have 
proved that in the sixteenth century a distinction parallel to 
that of the two oos was still kept up, some of the Middle 
English eea being pronounced ee, some u, those words which 
are now written with ea (such as sea) having the ^^sound, 
while ee (as in see) had the u-sound. The analogy of the oos 
leads us to suppose that the sixteenth century ees correspond 
to Middle English ^^s, and the us to S^a. I will now give 
an example of the different ees, with the original Old English 
forms, together with those of the sixteenth century and the 
Middle English forms indicated by them, adding the present 
English spelling, which is, of course, nothing but a dead 
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tradition of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries pro- 
nunciation. 




8ije 

dreum 

frene.. 
eop , 

m^te .. 



Bt^Ian. 



B^^ 

de6d 

dr^dm ... 

^6£n -. 

a6ep 

(m^tc \ 
[rn^bt / "• 
(st^lan ) 



8^6 ^ sii {sea) 



diid 
dr66ra 
«iin... 
diip ... 



8te61. 



diid (deed) 
driim {dream) 
ffriin {ffreen)^ 
diip {de^) 

miit {meat) 
stiil {tteat) 



Beserving for the present the apparently anomalous SS of 
d^^d, the other changes, after what has been said on the ooa, 
caU for only a few remarks. 

Old English ti and (e /remain unchanged in the Middle 
period. Of the two diphthongs ed, when simplified, natur- 
ally takes the low position of its principal element (the d), 
and edy as naturally, takes the mid position of its d. (^ 
following the usual tendencies of short vowels, is lowered^ 
and the two short es are consequently levelled under the 
common form i, which is afterwards lengthened. All the 
vowels either remain or become narrow. 

An important class of apparent exceptions is exemplified 
in d^d, whose ce is represented in Middle English not by ^ii^ 
as would be expected, but by SS, An examination of these 
anomalous <§s soon reveals the fact that they correspond not 
to Gothic and general Teutonic aty but to Gothic i, general 
Teutonic d (Gothic dids, Old High German tdt). This is 
clearly one of the many cases in which the explanation of 
later English forms must be sought not in the literary West- 
Saxon, but rather in the Mercian dialect, in which the dis- 
tinction between ^^=original aa and ^S=:ai was still kept up. 
In short, the Middle English dSSd is descended not from d^d, 
but from did. Traces of this older Sd have been 'preserved 
in West-Saxon also, not only in such words as iren and cwin, 
but also in the rid of the name JEl/rid, which is never 
written rcsd — the regular form of the substantive reed, when 
it stands alone. 
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Unaccented E. 

Middle English, like the majority of the living Teutonic 
languages, levels all the Old English unaccented vowels 
under e : compare Old E. cam, nama, gifan, with the 
Middle forms care, name, given. The sound of this e in 
Modem German, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch, is the mid- 
mixed-narrow, although, as we have seen (p. 30), there are 
traces of an older front sound, which we have theoretically 
assigned to the Old English final e. When we consider that 
the Middle English e in the fourteenth century was on the 
verge of extinction, we cannot well claim for it so archaic a 
soimd as in Old English, and the analogy of the modem 
languages points clearly to some mixed vowel. Nor is 
graphic evidence wanting. The confusion and uncertainty 
of usage in the Middle English orthography shows clearly 
that the scribes were not satisfied with the letter ^ as a repre- 
sentative of the sound of unaccented e. In Wiclif 's Bible, 
for instance, we find, besides the regular ende, synnes, such 
spellings as mannia, mannya, fadir^ opyn, writun, locuslus, con- 
stantly occurring. It is not improbable that the u is intended 
for the French u (=y), and that this spelling is an attempt 
to represent the obscure sound of the mid-mixed, which, like 
all the mixed vowels, has a distinctly labial effect on the ear 
(p. 16). 

DiPHUBONOHi (Bee abo p. 148.) 

Middle English, while simplifying, as we have seen, the 
Old English diphthongs, developed some new ones of its 
own. All the Middle English diphthongs, with the excep- 
tion of those in words taken from Norse and French, arose 
from weakening of the consonants g and tr, by which g 
[ passed through gh (as in Oerman sagen) into i or u, and to 
into u. The most important of these diphthongs are ai, au, 
eu, and ou. 

ai arises from O.E. ag (ceg), eg, kg, eg, ceg: dai (from d€eg), 
wai (tcSg), aai {skcgan), hai (heg), clai [clceg). 

au arises from O.E. aw, ag : clau {clatou), drau {dragan). 
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eu arises from O.E. iw, iw, iew^ edw, edw : neu (nitffe), speu 
(spiwan), lead (Icewed), heu (hedwan), cneu (cnedw). 

ou {ddu, 66u) arises from O.E. dw, dw : sddu (sdwan), bidAu 
(biowan). 

The development of at from hi {8ai=i8H=:8icgan) is par- 
alleled by the Danish pronunciation of ei (as in vei=::veg) as 
ai, and is probably the result of an attempt to bring out 
the diphthongic character of the combination more clearly. 
There are^ however, traces of original ei even in the Modem 
period, in such words as eiht, ev6er=:eahta, <Bgter. 

It will be observed that ag sometimes becomes a», some- 
times au. The general rule is that ag final or before a con- 
sonant becomes (/t, while, if followed by the back vowels a 
or u^ the diphthong au is developed. Thus, dag (dcpg), tagt 
(tagl), magn {mcegen), become dai, tail, main, while dragan, 
sagu, become drau, aau. We have, however, aau from sage. 

The change of i into eu in the combination iu, and the 
levelling of the quantities of iw, iWy etc., must be noticed^ 
although the cause is not apparent. 

That the ooe^-diphthongs preserved the long quantity of 
their first elements is clear from the accounts of the six* 
teenth century phoneticians ; the separation of ddu and 6du 
is theoretical. 

In the combinations ig and ug the consonant is naturally 
absorbed by the vowel, the result being simply a long vowel: 
Hi (Jicgan)y uul (ugle)^ 

Consonant Influence, 

Quantity. Short vowels are lengthened before liqmds and 
nasals followed by a voice stop — ^before Id, nd, mb (often also 
before rd and a few other r-combinations). Thus Old English 
fcildcy findan, climban, become wiild, fiind, cliimb, the length 
of whose vowels is shown by the modem forms waiidy /aind, 
claim. Exceptions can be explained on the same principle ak 
the other cases of the abnormal retention of original short \ 
quantity, namely, by ihe presence of a liquid in the second 
syllable ; hence hinder, tcunder, timber,, not Minder, etc / 
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Quality, a before Id is rounded into dy and then, in ac- 
cordance with the rule just stated, lengthened, so that the 
Old English sealde passes through salde into sdlde, and finally 
becomes addlde, whence the Modem sddld. 

The rounding of short a before nasals, which almost dis- 
appeared towards the end of the Old English period, at least 
in West-Saxon, crops up again in Middle English. An ex- 
amination of the present forms gives the following rules for 
the occurrence of d=a before nasals. Most of the cases of 
rounding are before np, the general rule being that while 
verb preterites keep a, all other words have d. Thus we 
have the substantive satiff, but the preterite sanff. Excep- 
tions are hanff and fariff^ which should regularly be hon^, 
fong. Bounding before n and m is exceptional: the only 
examples are cm, hondyfroniy tcddmh, cddmb. 

Initial to influences the following vowel in various ways. 
Sometimes it assimilates t into u, which then absorbs the w 
itself, as in 8Uch=z8icich=OJE. swilc. Occasionally it draws 
up dd to the d(^-position, as in ticdd for Ucddy tcddmb for icddmb, 
contrasting with the regular ff^^, tcddd (O.E. ted, tvdd). 
Hence, by the regular changes, the Modem twuu, tuu, 
wuum(b), w66, ic66d. 



We may now sum up briefly the changes of the Middle period. 

a is preserved, except before Id, where it is rounded, and 
a and ea are levelled under it. 

i and ^, together with eo, are levelled imder L 

y is confounded with i, which remains unchanged, except 
that it was probably widened. 

6 becomes b, and 6 is kept unchanged. 

u remains, although probably widened. 

a, i, and d are often lengthened, giving aa, ii and dd. It will 
be observed that the Old English S and 6 are not lengthened 
into ii and 66, but pass through ^ and 6 into ii and dd. 

Of the long vowels ce, i, i, 6, 6 remain unchanged. 

^ becomes n. 

d becomes dd. 
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Of the diphthongs ed becomes i^, eO becomes Sd. 

New diphthongs are developed by the weakening of ff 
and w. 

Unaccented vowels are levelled under &. 

Short vowels are often lengthened before liquids followed 
by voice stops. 

MODERN PERIOD. 

Loss OF FINAL E. 

The loss of final e in English is one of the many instances 
of how the whole grammatical structure of a language may 
be subverted by purely phonetic changes, for it may safely 
be said that the loss of final e in Modem English is almost 
equivalent to loss of inflexion altogether. Middle English^ 
although much reduced, was still distinctly an inflexional) 
language, as much so at least as Modem Danish or Swedish r 
its verbs had infinitive and plural endings, and its adjectives 
still retained some of their old inflexions, includmg the 
peculiarly Teutonic distinction of definite and indefinite.^ 
In Modem English all this is lost : not only is the distinc- 
tion of definite and indefinite lost, but our adjectives have 
become absolutely indeclinable, and the whole spirit of 
English is now so difierent from that of the other Teutonic 
languages, that their most familiar distinctions are quite 
strange to us, and can only be acquired with considerable 
difiiculty. 

The loss of final e marks off English sharply and distinct* 
ly from the cognate languages, in all of which it is strictly 
preserved. Those who have such difficulty in admitting, 
even after the clearest evidence, that Chaucer may possibly 
have pronounced the final e, should try to realize to them- 
selves the fact that the loss of final e is really quite an 
exceptional and anomalous phenomenon: instead of being 
surprised at Chaucer still retaining it, they shoidd rather be 
surprised at its loss at so early a period as the fifteenth 
century, while preserved to the present day in all the cognate 
languages* 
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An important reenilt of the loss of final e was to prevent 
change in other directions: we shall find that the Middle 
English sounds were preserved almost unchanged long after 
its disappearance. Mr. Ellis's researches have shown that 
the most characteristic features of Middle English^ as^ for 
instance^ ii and uu^ were preserved some way into the six- 
teenth century; others, such as the old ai and au^ still 
later. 

But the tendency to change soon begins to manifest itself^ 
and by the be^pinning of. the seventeenth century we find 
many important changes either completed, or else in partial 
r operation. During the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the whole phonetic structure of the language may be said to 
have been revolutionized. Some slight further changes took 
place during the first half of the eighteenth century, and by 
the middle of the century the language finally settled down 
into nearly its present state. We may, therefore, distinguish 
roughly five periods of Modem English. 

1) the Earliest (1450-1500 or rather later), which pre- 
serves the sounds of the Middle period unchanged, except 
that it throws off the final e. I propose, therefore, for the 
sake of convenience, to cite the Middle English forms in this 
Earliest Modem English, which is really equivalent to Latest 
Middle English. 

2) the Early (1550-1650), in which the Middle sounds 
were distinctly modified, ii and uu being diphthongized, and 
ii and 66 moved up to the high positions of ii and uUy ii and 
dd being moved into the vacant mid positions. 

3) the Transition period (1650-1700), characterized by 
very important and sweeping changes, such as the simplifica- 
tion of the Middle diphthongs ai and au, the fronting of a 
and aa into <e, csce, and the development of the peculiarly 
English 9 from u. 

4) the Late period (1700 onwards), in which the long 
vowels of the Transition period undergo a process of lingual 
narrowing, cece passing through ii into ii, while ii itself 
becomes ii. 

5) the Latest period, remarkable for its excessive tendency 
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to dipbthongization, especially in the case of ii and 66^ 
which are in the present generation almost always ii and 6u. 
It is probable that many of the distinctive features of this 
period existed already in the previous period, either as indi- 
vidual peculiarities or as vulgarisms. It is certain that in 
the present generation many new pronunciations, which are 
really very widely distributed, are entirely ignored, or else 
denounced as vulgarisms, even by the people who employ 
them habitually. These unrecognized pronunciations are of 
two kinds, 1) those which, though ignored by every one, are 
in universal use, and 2) those which appear only sporadically 
in educated speech, although many of them are firmly estab- 
lished in the language of the populace. As these pronuncia- 
tions are of great philological importance, as showing us the 
changes of sound in active operation, and as they have been 
hitherto quite ignored by phoneticians, I propose to treat of 
them hereafter as fully as my imperfect observations will allow. 

EARLY MODERN PERIOD. 

a, oa* Mr. Ellis's authorities seem to describe a very thin 
sound of the a, although the cb of the following period does 
not seem to have been recognized. I think it very probable 
that the real sound was that of the present Danish a in mand, 
mane, which is the mid-back- wide-forward, the tongue being 
advanced considerably, while the tip is kept down. When 
the tongue is in this position, a very slight raising of the 
middle of it towards the palate converts this forward a into 
ce, which it closely resembles in sound. 

e, i, 0, As these vowels are retained unchanged in the 
present English, any discussion of their pronunciation in the 
Early Modem period is superfluous. 

u. That u still retained its original sound is clear from 
the statements of the phonetic authorities. Salesbury writes 
it with his Welsh k^, as in bwck=:biick. 

y. It is interesting to observe that there are distinct 
traces of the old short y in the Early Modem period. Clear 
evidence is afibfded by a passage of Salesbury, which I think 
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Hr. Ellis has misunderstood. Salesbury says (E. E. P. pp. 
Ill, 164) that ''Welsh u soondeth as the yalgar English 
people sound it in these words of English, trtiat, bury, btuy, 
Huberden.** Mr. Ellis thinks that Salesbury means nothing 
but the wide as opposed to the narrow t. It seems im- 
probable that so minute a distinction should have been 
noticed by Salesbury — still more that, even if he had noticed 
it, he should have gone out of his way to describe it. Nor 
do I agree with Mr. Ellis in considering the distinction 
between the Welsh u and the wide i as being very slight. 
My own observations of the Welsh u^ as pronounced in 
North Wales, fully confirm Mr. Bell's identification of it 
with the high-mixed-wide vowel (although it seems to be 
narrow when long), which Mr. Ellis also adopts, but the 
sound seems to me to be as distinct from i as the unaccented 
German e (the mid-mixed-narrow) is from S (the mid-front), 
and to be much more like y than i (p. 16). I think Mr. 
Ellis has been led astray by Mr. Bell's identification of the 
unaccented e in fishes, etc., with this high-mixed vowel, 
which I believe to be erroneous. Mr. Bell acutely observed 
that the e in fishes was not identical with the preceding f, 
and being unable to find a place for it among his front 
vowels, fell back on the mixed. I find, however, that the 
real distinction is that the unaccented vowel is the high- 
front-wide lowered half-way to the mid position, a sound 
which Dr. Murray recognizes in Scotch, and writes {&)} 

That the Welsh u sounded to Salesbury himself very like 
y is clear from his express statement that the French u^ the 
German u, and the Scotch u, closely resembled his own u 
(E. E. P. p. 761). If, now, we examine the four English 
words given by Salesbury, we shall find that the history of 
all of them points decisively to the ^-sound. Bury and busy 
are in Old English bebyrgan and bysig, trust is the Norse 
treysta, a diphthong which could not well contract into any 
vowel but y, and the first half of Huberden is probably the 
French Hubert, which, of course, had the ^-sound. What 

^ Dialect of the Southern Oountiei of Scotland, p. 106. 
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Saleebiury's statement amounts to is, therefore, that thes^ 
three words (for we may pass oyer the last) were in the six- 
teenth oentury pronounced by the vulgar tryst, bi/ri, byzi. 

Although Salesbury characterizes these pronunciations as 
vulgar, it is quite clear, from the retention of the French 
spelling u=y in all of them up to the present day, that the 
old pronunciation must have been kept up some way into 
the Modem period. Whenever we find a word written 
with y in Old English, and with u in the present spelling, 
we may suppose it preserved the ^-sound in the beginning, 
at least, of the Modem period. Such words are : 

burden (b9adD)...0.£. byirSeii M.E. bur)>exi, bir]>en| berj^en 

bury (beri) bebyrgan borien, birien, bcnien 

busy (bizi) bysig bosi, bin, besi 

cbnrcb (chd9cb)...cyrice (early O.R cirice)...churchey chircbe, cbercbe 

much (mach) mycel (early O.E. mioel)...muche(l), micbel, meohel, mocbe 

ahut (sbat) scyttan schutteUi whitten, acbetten 

There are besides two interesting words in which the y- 
sound is expressed by the digraph m, which are : 

build (bild) O.E. byldan M.E. build, buld, bild, beld 

gnilt (gUt) gylt gult, gilt, gelt 

The correspondence between the Old, Modem, and Middle 
forms, the latter (which are taken from Stratmann's Diction- 
ary), with their constant alternation between u and i, requires 
little comment. It is quite clear that the ambiguous u and 
f were considered unsatisfactory representations of the y- 
sound, and recourse was therefore had to the digraph m, 
which, as we see, was employed both in the Middle and 
Modem periods. The forms in e point to a previous lower- 
ing of the y to one of the ee-positions. The o of moche 
seems to sht>w that there was a spoken, and not merely 
written form mtiche in the Middle period, with an anomalous 
change of y into u. 

These words evidently caused considerable embarrassment 
to the phonetic writers of the Early Modem period, for they 
had no proper sign for short y, and were compelled to 
identify it with the long French yy in myy% (written muffl), 
or else, if they wished to preserve its quantity, to confound 
it with short i. I will now give the sixteenth century pro- 
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nunciations of these words, as deduced by Mr. Ellis. I have 
not made any alteration in his spelling, except in the case of 
Salesbury's u, which I have written f/, as there seems to me 
to be no doubt that this was the sound intended by him. I 
have not thought it necessary to add the authorities, except 
in the case of Salesbury. 

burden: u. 

bury : y (Sa.). 

busy : y (Sa.). 

church : y (Sa.), yy, i, u. 

much : i, u P y P 

shut: i. 

build: yy, ii, i, ei (=Middle E. ii). 

guilt: i. 
The long yy in chyyrch is probably a mere inaccuracy of 
Smith's, for Salesbury writes distinctly tsurts^ not tmwrta, as 
he would have done had the vowel been long. The py of 
bt/yld may, on the other hand, be correct, for y may very well 
have been lengthened before /(/, as e is {mild=:O.E. wilde). 

The UB in these words (except perhaps in much) I am in- 
clined to regard as mere pedantry — the attempt to conform 
the pronunciation to th6 spelling, of which we have numerous 
instances in that very pedantic age. Of this artificial u for 
y the foreign word jmt is a striking example. This word 
was certainly never pronounced with u in the Middle period, 
and even at the present day the legitimate descendant of the 
old jyat is still to be heard from all uneducated and many 
educated speakers in the form of jibL Yet we find the arti- 
ficial u-pronimciation already insisted on in the sixteenth 
century. 

iif uu. Although long ii and uu were still preserved at 

the beginning of the Early Modem period, they soon began 

to be diphthongized. Salesbury writes ei and ow, as in wein 

(=fnm), ddow {=i^uu), probably meaning ^*, du. There 

i > ' seem also to be indications of a broader pronunciation, 9i, 9u, 

which, as we shall see, became general in the following 
period. It is, then, clear that it and uu were first modified 
by partial lowering, t-t, u-u, becoming e-t, d^u, and that the 
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resulting diphthongs were then exaggerated by divergence^ 
a not nnfrequent phenomenon. 

ei, dS, ddf 66. The history of these vowels in Modem 
English affords a striking example of the Teutonic tendency 
to narrow long vowels, each of them being raised a step, so 
that dS and 66 become u and uu, as in diid='Middle E. d^Sd 
and mun=866it, while ^i and dd become Sd, 66, as in drddm-^ 
Middle E. drkhm and b66n^hddn (O.E. bdn). 

In one word, the Middle E. dd has been preserved up to the |^ 
present day, and, we may therefore assume, in the Early 
Modem period also, namely, in the adj. brddd^='OM, brdd. 

at, au, eUy ddu, 66u. The Middle English diphthongs are 
generally preserved, although there are traces of the simpli- 
fication of ai and au, which was fully carried out in the 
following period, eu was also simplified into f/i/ in some 
words, such as trt/^, nyy, while in others, such as heu, sheu, it 
was preserved. 66u did not, as might be expected, become 
uu, but its first element was kept unchanged, so that bl66u 
(=0.E. bldwan) has remained unchanged up to the present 
day. ddu seems to have changed regularly into 66u, cnddu 
(=0.E. cndtoan) becoming cn66u: the two ooua were there- 
fore levelled. 

Quantity. 

Middle English ii seems to have been shortened very early 
in the Modem period in some words which still preserve in 
writing the ^a= Middle E. ii. Such words are dif, instid^ 
hid, rid (partic), lid (subst.), did, brid, and several others. 
Kearly all the cases, it will be observed, occur before d. We 
shall find the same tendency to shorten before a stopped con- 
sonant in the Late Modem period as well. 

Consonant iNFLUENCBb 

The most Important case Is the development of u before I 
in the combinations al and 661 (=Middle E. dd), al, talk, 66ld, 
becoming aul, iaulk, 66uld. The form aul is the origin of 
our present ddl^ tddk. 
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The only traces of r-influence, so marked in the present 
period, are shown in the occasional conversion of e into a, as 
in hart, smart, for the older hert, smerL 



TRANSITIO::^ PERIOD. 

We now come to the most important and di£B.cult period of 
Modem English, in which the vowels of the language may 
be said to have broken away entirely from the Middle Eng- 
lish traditions, and entered on a new life of their own. It 
is therefore fortunate that the phonetic authorities of this 
period are of a &r higher stamp than those of the preceding 
one : many of their observations are extremely acute, and 
are evidently the result of careful study of the actions of the 
vocal organs. 

Short Vowels. 

e, i, 0, remain unchanged, as in the previous period. It is 
interesting to observe that we now, for the first time, find 
the qualitative distinction between short and long i and u 
recognized by one of Mr. Ellis's authorities. The following 
is Cooper's list of exact paks of long and short vowel-sounds 
(E. E. P. p. 83). 

12 ?^ 66 7S 

can ken wiU folly full up meet foot 
oast cane weal faU foale — need fool 
which Mr. Ellis interprets thus (denoting the wide vowel by 
italics) : 

C8Dn kdn wil f&li ful ep mit fut 
csesBst k^n w^^l £561 fool — niid fuul 
It is clear that, as Mr. Ellis remarks, Cooper was dissatisfied 
with the usual pairing of t, ii, and u, uu (Jil, fiil), and there- 
fore tried to find the true short-narrow i and u in miit and 
fuutf where the ii and uu were probably shortened before 
the voiceless ^, as is still the case. Again, he lengthened 
the short wide i and u, and finding that the resulting long 
vowel was nearly identical with the mid -narrow ^^ and 66, 
naturally identified them as the true longs and shorts. It 
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must be observed that the u of Jiiut has not only been short- 
ened to Jilt in the present English, bat has also had time to 
follow the usual tendencies of short yowels, and become 
wide. The shortening is, therefore, in all probability, of 
some antiquity. If, then, we suppose that the long uu of 
fuut had been shortened to u in Cooper's time, and had not 
yet been widened, we see that the pairing otjiit and Jiiul 
may very well have been perfectly accurate, both as regards 
quality and quantity. 

In the fairs follj/, fall, Mr. Ellis makes the short o oi foUy 
to correspond exactly with the long dd^ and assumes it to be 
narrow. This, I think, is unnecessary. It is clear that 
Cooper's analysis is not absolutely accurate ; it is only a con- 
siderable step in advance. He may very well have considered 
the distinction between dd and 66 quite minute enough, and 
may therefore have disregarded the further refinement of 
distinguishing narrow and wide d. 

a. The present ee-sound is clearly recognized by the 
seventeenth-century phoneticians. Wallis describes a (both 
long and short) as a palatal, as opposed to a guttural vowel 
— as being formed by compressing the air between the 
middle of the tongue and the palate with a wide opening. 
And the Frenchman Miege identifies the English short m 
with the French e ouvert^ which would certainly be the 
nearest equivalent. 

u. The change of the old u into a was fully established in 
the Transition period, and it is clear from the descriptions 
given of the sound that it closely resembled the present one: 
Wallis calls it an obscure sound, and compares it with the 
French eu in servifeur, while Miege compares it with the 
French o — a common error of foreigners at the present day, 
and both Wallis and Wilkins identify it with one of the pro- 
nunciations of Welsh y, which is generally identified with 
our 9. 

Before going any further, it wiU be necessary to consider 
the present pronunciation, or rather pronunciations, of the 9 
more closely. There are two distinct sounds of the 9 — the 
high-back-wide and the mid-back-narrow, which, although 
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formed so differently, are so similar in sound that even a 
practised ear finds it often difficult to distinguish them. 
Besides these two, a third sound may be heard in many 
English and Scotch dialects, which is the low-back-narrow. 

Different as these three vowels are, they all agree in being 
unrounded back vowels, and it is clear from the seventeenth 
century statements that the main distinction between u and 9 
was then, as it is now, that u was rounded, 9 not. Now it 
is quite certain that u itself was, in the seventeenth century, 
the high-back-wide-round (which it still is in those words, 
such as tculf, in which the u has been exceptionally retained) ; 
unrounded, this vowel would naturally become the high- 
back- wide — the very sound still in common use. The prob- 
ability that this was also the seventeenth-century sound is 
raised almost to a certainty by the statement of Wallis, that 
the sound is formed with the greatest of the three degrees of 
closeness of the lingual passage (between tongue and palate) 
recognized by him. Wilkins's statement that the sound is 
*' framed by a free emission of the breath from the throat,'^ 
and, again, that it is formed " without any particular motion 
of the tongue or lips," may be considered as evidence that 
some such sound as the present mid-back-narrow was also 
given to the 9, but it is quite as probable that the whole 
description is inaccurate. 

The general conclusion I arrive at is, that u was first un- 
rounded, and that the resulting high-back-wide was in some 
pronunciations imitated by the mid-back-narrow, which in 
some dialects was, in accordance with the tendencies of short 
vowels, brought down to the low position. 

Long Vowels. 

^<^, 66. The close di and d(^=Middle English ii and dd, are 
distinctly recognized. Wallis states that *' e profertur sono 
acuto claroque ut Gallorum ^ masculinum/' and Cooper, as 
we have seen (p. 622), pairs JUll and foal as long and short, 
which he could not have done if the oa of foal still had the 
broad dd-sound. 
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^i, 6u. The diphthongization of Middle Engllsli ii and uu 
is carried a step further than in the previous period ; all the 
authorities agree in either identifying, or, at least, comparing 
the first element of the two diphthongs with the a of bat. 
tciin and ^uu appear, therefore, in the Transition period as 
icain and ^au — very nearly their present form. 

ai, au. An important change of this period, although 
partially developed, as Mr. Ellis has shown, much earlier, is 
the simplification of the old diphthongs ai and au into ee- , ^ , ^. -<* ** 
and 00- vowels. Those writers of the Early period who * \ 

acknowledge the simple sounds do not give any clue to their 
precise nature, but the seventeenth century accounts point 
clearly to kk and dd^ which latter is the sound still preserved 
in such words as Idd^ hddk=ilau, hauk, although ^^, as in 
cm=da$, has been moved up to ^^, probably because the 
Early Modem ^^ has become ii in the present English. 

The above changes were either already in operation in the 
Early Modem period, or were at least prepared by previous 
changes : the next two are peculiar to the Middle period. <( « -^ L* 1^ . .^ 

aa. Long, like short, aa was changed to the front vowel 
CB, naam becoming nceasm. The cbcBj being a long vowel, was 
soon narrowed into kk, as is shown by Cooper's pairing ken 
{z=Lkhn) and cane {=^khhn) as long and short. 

yy. Long yy, both in English words such as nyy, and '. '^ 

French such as tyyn^ was diphthongized into iu^ nyy and 
tyyn becoming niu and tiun. The older yy was, however, 
still preserved by some speakers, and we have the curious 
spectacle of the two contemporaries Wallis and Wilkins 
ignoring each other's pronunciations, Wilkins asserting 
that the sound of yy is " of laborious and di£B.cult pronun- 
ciation," especially "to the English," while Wallis considered 
this very yy-sound to be the only English pronunciation of J 
long u. 

It was probably the influence of this new iu that changed 
the older eu into iu^ heu, etc., becoming hiu, whence by con- 
sonantization of the first element of the diphthong the 
present hyuu. 
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IV. 



HISTORICAL VIEW OP ENGLISH SOUND-CHANQES. 



Old English. 


• 

MiDDLB English. 


MoDEBN English. 


1 xnann „.„ 




msen 

sa^t 

haad 

n6im 

^nd 

hdip 

SCTdU 

miit 
stiil 

• • 

8U 

diid 

driim 

griin 

sii 

wit 

hil 

wain 

fair 

6ft 

6n 

h6ul 

t66 

tuu 

sen 

haus 

d6i 

s6i 

166 


saet ^=sat) .„ 

heard (=hard) 

nama 

6 6nde (=andi^ 

h61pan (— hilpan) 

seofon 

m^te (=mati) >«.„.• 

8t61an (=8tilan) .„ „.« 

10 sffl (=8aiwJ 

dajd (=daa) 


Ottv ••••••••••••••••••••••••■••••••••••••••I 

hard. 

6nd „ 

h^lp 

seven .« 


8^^ 


dream (=draum) 


UX wv^lli ■•«•••••••••••••••«•••••••••«•••••• 

K^* wCU •••••••••«••«•«•■••«••«•••••«•••«•• 

vV &u •■■•••••••••«••■•«•••«••••«•••••««•••••• 

A^L A •■•••••••••»•■•••••••••••••••••••«•••••• 

wiiu 

fiir 

6ft 

h66l 

t66 

t66 

sun ^ 


lo wit&n MM»MM •«• 


^ - 

6ft( = nfta) 

20 6n (=an) 

h61 „ 

•a .••.«•.••.•>.•<.....•.•.•.... ..«.. 


sunn. 






• • 


AttU ••••••••••••••§•••••••••«••••••••••••••• 



LATE MODERN PERIOD. 



The further changes of the eighteenth century are com- 
paratively slight. The short vowels remain unchanged. 

The only long yowels which undergo any modification are 
fhe eea. In the first place the ii8 of the preceding period 
are raised to ii, driim becoming driim^ the result being that 
the Middle English ki and ii are both confused under ii. The 
word grUt^tlJ^, grkkt (O.E. great) is an example of excep- 
tional retention of the older ii. 

a from aa and ai is raised to the mid-position of ii, left 
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vacant by the change of ^i into ii, n&&m from naam and sii 
from sai becoming n^dm and 8^^. 

od and 66 are, on the other hand^ retained unaltered. We 
see, therefore, that the follj-established pronunciation of the 
eighteenth century differed but slightly from that now in use. 

QUANTTTY. 

The Early Modem uu from 66 is often shortened before 
stops, almost always before k, frequently before other stops, 
and occasionally before other consonants. Examples are: 
luk (=Middle E. I66k), tuk {i66k), buk {b66k), stud {st66d), 
ffud (g66d)f/ut {f66t)y hu/(,h66/), buzam {b66zom). 

Other cases of shortening are doubtful, as they probably 
took place in the Early period : even the changes just con- 
sidered may have been, at least partially, developed in the 
Transition period. 

The lengthening of vowels before certain consonants wiU 
be considered in the next section. 

Consonant Influencf 

Some important modifications are produced in this period 
by consonant influence, which has, in some cases, also had a 
conservative effect in preserving older SQunds, which would 
otherwise have undergone various modifications. 

The most marked influence is that exercised by the r. So ^ 
strong is it, indeed, that in the present English hardly any 
vowel has the same sound before r as befoi^ other consonants. 
One important result of this is that the r itself becomes a C" 
superfluous addition, which is not required for distinguishing 
one word from another, and is therefore weakened into a 
mere vocal murmur, or else dropped altogether, although 
always retained before a voweL 

The following table will give a general view of these 
modifications. The first column gives the Middle English 
vowels, the second gives what would be their regular repre- 
sentatives in Late Modem English, the third gives the forms 
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they actually assume^ and the last column gives examples 
with the Middle E. forms in parentheses : 



flt* f¥>T 


aar . — 


haaad (hard) 

J>aad (>ird) 

swaav (swerv) 

toaf (turf) 

nddab (norb) 

f5er (fnar) 

fbhi (fair) 

diior, «edr (d66r, «e6r) 

iiar, bddr (edr, bddr) 

muuar, floor (m66r, fl66r) 

m6dr (m66r) 

faiar (fiir) 

sauar (suur) 


• • 

IT IT „ 

^r ' ^r 

UP or 


nor 


99r » 


dr 6r 

aar 66r 


ddr 

bbr 

iidr (hhr) 

iiar (edr) 

uuar, ddr.„„ 

aiar 


66r iir ^ 

^dr iir ^ 


d6r 66r „... 

• • • 


niir.-. „ < aur 


auar 


" " 1 ■■ 





The sympathy between r and the broad (low or back) 
vowels, which is also shown in the older change of sfer, etc , 
into star, is evident enough here also. In such words asyi^^r 
the seventeenth-century sound of long aa has been preserved 
almost unchanged, while iaflddr the r has not only prevented 
the regular change into uu, but has even lowered the vowel 
from the 66- to the ()d-position. 

In many cases it is doubtful whether the influence of the r 
has been simply conservative, or whether the change — say of 
hard into hcBrd — ^actually took place, and that the influence 
of the r afterwards changed the cb into a. The change of a 
into (B certainly seems to have been fully carried out in the 
Transition period before r as well as the other consonants, if 
we may trust the phonetic authorities; but it is quite possible 
that the older as may have remained throughout as vulgar- 
isms, and soon have regained their lost ground. 

The levelling of ir, er, and ur, which are kept quite dis- 
tinct by the phoneticians of the Transition period, is a very 
curious phenomenon, as it has resulted in an entirely new 
vowel, which only occurs in these combinations. This vowel 
is the low-mixed-narrow. It is evidently closely allied 
to the regular short a in b9t, and it seems most probable that 
the first change was to level tV, er, and dr under dr (mid- 
back-narrow), which would then, by the further influence of 
the r, pass into the low-back-narroW| whence to the low- 
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mixed-narrow is but a short step. Then the vowel was 
lengthened, and the r absorbed. 

The influence of / is, like that of r, in the direction of 
broadening. In the combinations alf and aim original short 
a is preserved, the / is dropped and the vowel lengthened, so 
that half and salm (written psalm) become hoof and saam. 
In the Early period some of these words developed the usual 
aUf but the present forms cannot have arisen from au^ except, 
perhaps, haam from halm, which is often pronounced hddm^ 
pointing clearly to an older haulm. 

Besides r and /, there are other consonants which tend to 
preserve the quality of short a, namely, 'S, J), « and/, although 
the a is generally lengthened : fac^dr, paa\>, graas^ aask, laqf, 
craq/t. The refined Transition pronunciation pcB\>, csak, ia, 
however, still to be heard. 

Before leaving this subject of consonant influence, it is 
necessary to observe that the rules just stated do not always 
apply to dissyllables, but only to monosyllables. Thus we 
find scbIou, fcelou, not 8dlou,/dlou, nmrou not narou, and gm^dr 
contrasting with /aa'S^r and rac^dr. 

The influence of initial w is also very characteristic of 
Late Modem English. It not only preserves the old e^, as in 
wul^ tculf^ but also regularly rounds short a into <), what^ 
swatiy becoming whdt^ awdn; also in dissyllables, such as modldu^ 
wdldu. The Transition forms wal, waif, wJuBt, were probably 
artificial refinements, which were never accepted by the mass 
of the people.^ {See also p. 151.) 



LATEST MODERN PERIOD. 

We are now, at last, able to study the sounds of our lan- 
guage, not through the hazy medium of vague descriptions 
and comparisons, but by direct observation; we can throw 
away theory, and trust to facts. If our analysis of speech- 

^ Mr. H. Nicol has just called my attention to the fact (which I had otoi^ 
looked) that the change does not take place when the a is followed hy a hack 
consonant : wa^, tr«x, etc. 
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sounds were perfectly accurate and exhaustive, and if our 
ears were trained to recognize with certainty every appreci- 
able shade of pronunciation, the task would be easy enough. 
As it is, its di£B.culties are very great, and the observations I 
am about to make cannot therefore make any pretensions 
either to complete fullness or perfect accuracy. They are 
mere first attempts, and will require much revision. 



DiPHTHONQIZATION. 

The most prominent feature of our present English is its 
tendency to diphthongization. 

The diphthongic character of our ^d and 66 has been dis- 
tinctly recognized by our leading phoneticians, especially 
Smart and Bell. 

Mr. Bell analyses the two diphthongs as ^i, 6u, but I find, 
as regards my own pronunciation, that the second elements 
are not fully developed t and u. In pronouncing 6u the 
tongue remains throughout in the mid-position, and the 
second element only difiers from the first in being formed 
with greater closure of the lips, so that it is an intermediate 
sound between oo and uu. In ii the tongue seems to be 
raised to a position half way between i and t in forming the 
second element, not to the full high position of t. 

This indistinctness of the second elements of our ii and 6u 
explains the difficulty many have in recognizing their diph- 
thongic character. Mr. Ellis, in particular, insists strongly 
on the monophthongic character of his own ee^ and 00&. I 
hear his ee and 00 as distinct diphthongs, not only in his 
English pronunciation, but also in his pronunciation of 
French, German, and Latin. 

The observation of existing pronunciations has further 
revealed a very curious and hitherto unsuspected fact, namely 
that our ii and uu are no longer pure monophthongs in the 
mouths of the vast majority of speakers, whether educated 
or uneducated. They are consonantal diphthongs, ii termi- 
nating in the consonant y, uu in w=iy^ uw. The distinction 
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between bit and biit (written beat) depends not on the short 
vowel being wide and the long narrow, but on the former 
being a monophthong, the latter a diphthong. The narrow- 
ness of a (or rather it/) is therefore unessential, and we find, 
accordingly, that the first element of both ii/ and uto is 
generally made wide. These curious developments are \ 
probably the result of sympathetic imitation of ^ and 6u; I 
and the tongue being already in the highest vowel position 
the only means of further contraction of the lingual passage 
left was the formation of consonants. 

The only long vowels left are aa and dd. Are these 
genuine monophthongs? I believe not, although their diph- 
thongic character is certainly not nearly so strongly marked 
as in the case of the vowels already considered. Neverthe- 
less, these two vowels always seem to end in a slight vocal 
murmur, which might be expressed thus — doa, ddd. I find 
that aa and dd^ if prolonged ever so much, still have an 
abrupt unfinished character if this vocal murmur is omitted. 
The difierence between Idd (written law) and Iddd {lore) is that 
in the former word the final 9 is strictly diphthongic and half 
evanescent, while the 9 of the second word is so clearly pro- 
nounced as almost to amount to a separate syllable. The 
distinction between the words written father and farther is 
purely imaginary. 

In popular speech these diphthongs undergo many modifi- 
cations. The first elements of ii and 6u often follow the 
general tendencies of short vowels,, and are lowered to the 
low-front-narrow and low-back-wide-round positions respec- 
tively, giving H and du. This peculiar exaggeration of the 
two diphthongs, which is not uncommon even among the 
educated, is popularly supposed to be a substitution of ai for 
^i, and those who employ it are reproached with saying 
" high " instead of " hay." I find, however, that those who 
say hki for hii never confuse it with hoi, which many of them 
pronounce very broadly, giving the a the low-back sound of 
the Scotch man. 

The d of (h^ is often, especially in affected pronunciation, 
moved forward to the mid-mixed-round position, and from 
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fhcre, by lowering and further shifting forwards, to the low- 
front-narrow-roimd position, so that ndu becomes nceu. 

In like manner, the u of uw^uu is often weakened into 
the high-mixed-round (wide), which is nearly the German u. 
So that tuu becomes almost tyw or tuto. 

The two diphthongs corresponding to Middle E. ii and uu 
show strongly divergent tendencies in the present pronuncia- 
tion. The first element of our ai is, I believe, the high- 
back-wide (which is also the commonest sound of the a in 
bat), that of au the low-mixed-wide. In vulgar speech the 
distinction is still more marked, the a of ai being graduaUy 
lowered to the full low position, whilst the a of au is moved 
forward to the low-front-wide position, giving the familiar 
(BUS for haus. These exaggerations may be partly attributable 
to the desire to prevent confusion with the ii and du arising 
from S^ and 66. 

The investigation of these peculiarities is not only of high 
scientific interest, but is also of great practical importance. 
We see that the imagined uniformity of " correct " pronun- 
ciation is entirely delusive — an error which only requires a 
little cultivation of the observmg faculties to be completely 
dissipated. 

It is also certain that the wretched way in which English 
people speak foreign languages—- often in such a style as to 
be quite unintelligible to the natives — ^is mainly due to their 
persistentiy ignoring the phonetic peculiarities of their own 
language. When we once know that our supposed long 
vowels are all diphthongs, we are forced to acknowledge that 
the genuine iia and uuq of foreign languages are really 
strange soimds, which require to be learnt with an effort, in 
the same way as we acquire French u or German ch, A 
case once came under my notice, in which the French word 
written ^tS was confidentiy given forth as iitii, on the 
strength of the grammar's assertion that the French e aigu 
had the sound of the English ay in hay. The result was, of 
course, to produce a word utterly unintelligible to a French- 
man. 
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Short Vowels. 

The short vowels do not seem to have changed much in 
the last few generations. The most noticeable fact is^ the 
loss of ce among the vulgar. It is modified by raising the ^ ';^Q 
tongue into the mid-front-wide^ resulting in the familiar ceb 
for cmh. This anomalous raising of a short vowel is gradually 
spreading among the upper classes, and is already quite fixed 
in many colloquial phrases, such as ndu thenc yuw, in which 
thoenc is hardly ever pronounced with (b, as it should be theo- 
retically. To keep the old original e distinct from this new 
sound, the original e generaUy has the broad sound of the 
low-front-narrow— a pronunciation which is very marked 
among the lower orders in London. In the pronunciation of 
those who retain (p, original e often has the thinner mid-front- 
wide soimd. 

Quantity. 

• 

The laws of quantity in the Latest Modem English, which 

are of a very peculiar and interesting character, were, as far 
as I know, never stated till I gave a brief account of them 
in the paper on Danish Pronunciation, already mentioned. 

The distinction between long and short vowel is preserved 
strictly only in dissyllables. In monosyllables short vowels 
before single consonants are very generally lengthened, 
especially among the imeducated. If the vowel is kept 
short, the consonant must be lengthened. The result is, that 
short accented monosyllables do not exist in English. Either 
the vowel or the consonant must be long. If the vowel is' 
naturally long, the consonant is shortened; if the vowel is 
originally short, the consonant is lengthened; or else the 
vowel is lengthened, and the consonant shortened. We thus 
obtain the forms tiil, till, or Uil, of which the last two are 
entirely optional. Although these quantitative distinctions 
are most clearly observable in the liquids, they apply quite 
as fully to the stops, as may be seen by any one who com* 
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pares the English hcedd and JubH with the Danish hat, in 
which the t is really short, giving a peculiarly abrupt effect 
to English ears. 

Among the educated the form till is more frequent, but 
among the vulgar the lengthened tiil is very common. 
These popular pronunciations are very interesting, as aJBTord- 
ing the only true undiphthongic long vowels which English 
now possesses : fill and fill in popular speech are really ^y/ 
and fill with the same wide vowel, the only difference being 
that in the latter word it is perfectly homogeneous, while in 
the former it is consonantaUy diphthongized. 

It also deserves notice that there are really three degrees 
of vowel quantity in English — short, medial, and long, the 
[rule being that long vowels occur only before voice con* 
^sonants or finally, while before breath consonants they become 
medial. Compare luuz with lutia, pacf6z with paa]^. This 
fact has been noticed by Dr. Murray, in his work on the 
Scotch Dialects (p. 98, note). 

A similar distinction is observable in the quantity of some 
of the consonants themselves. Liquids and nasals are long 
before voice, short before breath consonants. Compare billd 
with biltf sinnz with sins. This distinction of quantity has 
led Mr. BeU to assume that the / in biU is voiceless, although 
he admits (Visible Speech, p. 67) that ''there is a trace of 
vocality." That the / in the English bill is not voiceless 
becomes at once evident on comparing it with the Icelandic 
It, which is really Iht, with a distinct hiss. 

Consonant Inpltjbncb. 

Apart from the laws of quantity already discussed, there 
is little to say on this subject. There are, however, words 
whose present forms afford instructive examples of the in- 
fluence of /. These words are childran and milky in both 
s of which the % has been gutturalized and labialized into u 

^^^V by the /, which in the second word has further developed 

into the diphthong yu, giving chuldr9n and tnyulc. The 
diphthong in myulo is somewhat puzzling. It is not im- 
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possible that the older forms were chyyldrBn and myyk^ 
which were then diphthongized into yUy which in the former 
word lost its y-consonant; or chyldran may have developed 
direct into chuldren. (See note %* on p. 163.) 

Notes on the Consonants.^ 

H. 

That initial h in Old English had the same sound as it has 
now, and not that of the German ch (kh), which it is gener- 
ally agreed to have had when medial and final, is clear from 
its frequent omission, even in the older documents of the 
language; for if initial h had been really kh, there would be 
no more reason for its omission than for that of 8 or any 
other initial consonant. 

During the Middle period the use of /* to designate the 
sound of kh was abandoned in favour of gh, whence the 
present spellings night, laugh, for the O.E. niht, hleahhan. 
The spelling ch, as in German, also occurs, and it is, at first 
sight, difficult to see why it was not universally adopted 
instead of gh, which ought to express, not the breath sound 
khy but rather the corresponding voice (as in German aagen). 
The simplest explanation seems to be that the ch was dis- 
carded in order to prevent confusion with the ch from c in 
child, much, etc. 

HE, HL, HW, HN. 

There can be no doubt that in the oldest pronunciation of 
these combinations the h was pronounced separately, and that 
at a still earlier period the h was a real ch. In Modem 
Icelandic, however, which is the only Teutonic language that 
still preserves all these sounds, the combinations have been 
simplified into rh, Ih, wh, nh, which are nothing else but the 
breath sounds corresponding to r, /, to, n, respectively. 
Modem English also preserves one of them in the simplified 
form of wh. 

^ These do not \blj daim to any fallness of detail : they are merely intended to 
aenre as a stop-gap till it is possible to treat the sabject more at length. 
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The fact that Ar, hi, and hn drop their h very early in the 
Transition period, seems to show that the change from the 
compound A-r, etc., to the simplified rh, must have already 
begun in the Old English period. That they did pass 
through the stage of simplification is clear from the spell- 
ings rA, etc., as in rhof (Ormulum), Ihwrd (Ayenbite), and the 
wh still preserved. 

The change from hi to I is not, therefore, to be explained 
as the result of apocope of the initial A, but rather as a 
levelling of the voiceless Ih under the voiced I — ^a change 
which is at the present moment being carried out with the 
only remaining sound of this group, the trA. 

J7, F. 



The main difficulty here is to determine the laws which 
gov6m ihe distribution of the breath ]? and /, and the voice 
% and V. The following table gives a general view of the 
relations of the living languages. 



English 
Icelandic 
Swedish 
Danish . . 
Dutch .. 
German 



. ]?ing ... Saet bro^^or ouj? 

. ]?ing ... ]?aaS ... brou^ir 6iS 

. ting ... det brooder i^ 

. ting ... d^ brooder ^i'S 

. ding ... dat bruder ^^d 

. ding ... das bruuder aid (/or ait) 

The German ait, which is still written eid, really stands for 
aid J as final stops are always voiceless or whispered in Ger* 
man. The same is the case in Dutch, but original voiced 
stops preserve their vocality, if followed by a word beginning 
witii a vowel. 

The inferences suggested by this table are clear enough. 

The English final ]> for % is evidently an exceptional 
change, which does not appear in any of the other languages. 
So also is the Icelandic ]> in /(mtS, The majority, then, 
of the living Teutonic languages agree in showing % me- 
dially and finally and ]> initially, except in a small group 
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of words in very common use, such as the, then, thus, than, 
thou. 

The question now arises, what is the relation of the Dutch 
and German d in ding to the Scandinavian and English ting, 
\fing ? If the initial breath forms are the original ones, the 
voiced '^at, etc., must be later modifications ; if the % of ^at 
is the older, the t and ]> of ting and }ping must be the later 
developments — in short, there must have been a period in 
which }p did not exist at all. 

If we go back to the Oldest English, we find no trace of 
any distinction between ]> and %. Many of the oldest MSS. 
write the % in all cases — '^ing, ^mt^ bro^or, rfS, while others 
write ]? with equal exclusiveness. When we consider that ^ 
is simply the usual d modified by a diacritic, and that the ]> 
itself is, in all probability (as, I believe, was first suggested 
by Mr. Yigfusson), a D with the stem lengthened both ways, 
we are led to the unavoidable conclusion that the voice sound 
was the only one that existed in the Early Old English 
period. The fact that some of the very oldest remains of 
our language use the digraph th cannot outweigh the over- 
whelming evidence the other way. It was very natural to 
adopt the digraph th, which already existed in Latin as the 
representative of the sound th, as an approximate symbol of 
the voiced dh, but it is clear that it was considered an inaccu- 
rate representation of a voiced consonant, and was therefore 
abandoned in favour of ]> or %, which were at first employed 
indiscriminately. 

Afterwards, when the breath sound developed itself, the 
two letters were utilized to express the difference, and ^, 
whose origin was of course forgotten, came to be regarded as 
the exclusive representative of the breath soimd. According- 
ly the later MSS. of theLteaih-and eleventh centunes always 
use both ]> and % together, often rather loosely, but always 
with the evident intention of writing ]> initially, % medially 
and finally. None of them seem to make any distinction 
between }^ing and ^cet, etc. It is, however, clear that these 
words must have had the same voice pronunciation as they 
have now. 
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We may therefore assume three stages in the history of the 
English ^A-sounds : 

Early Old English ... ^ing Sast bro'Sor a'S 

Late Old EngKah ... J)ing ^aet broker a^ 

Modem English ]?ing ^ast braver 6u]? 

The mystery of the pronunciation of the^ thou, is now 
solved : these words are archaisms, preserved imchanged by 
the frequency of their occurrence. 

These results apply equally to the/. There can be no 

doubt that the / in Early Old English was vocal like the 

Welsh / as is shown by the Old German spelling uolc^ etc. 

(still preserved, though the sound has been devocalized, in 

^ Modem German), and the Dutch pronunciation. 

In the Transition period the voiced / was represented by 
the French tf, as in Old German, and it is clear from such 
spellings as vox for fox, uader for fader, that the initial 
vocality of the Old English / (and consequently of the 9 
also) was still preserved, as it still is, in many of the Southern 
dialects. 

Even in the present literary English we find initial vocality 
still preserved in the words v^in (from fana), vcet and vixen. 
As, however, these words are not of very frequent occurrence, 
it is not improbable that they were taken directly from one 
of the dialects. 

There are a few cases of the retention of final vocality also, 
both of/ and %, in the present English. The words are ov, 
ftcelv, and wP6, all three evidently preserved, like ^cei, etc., 
l^^ttneir excessive frequency. The pronunciations of and 
in]', given by some of the Early Modem authorities, are 
made doubtfid by their recognition of ov and wi^ as popular 
or vulgar pronunciations: they may therefore be purely 
artificial. 

The vocal pronunciation of initial «, which is common in 
our dialects, and is shown for the fourteenth century by the 
Kentish say, zal, etc., cannot be originaL The sound of s is 
imknown in Scandinavia, and even in Germany the *' soft '' s 
is clearly the result of Low German influence, and it is im- 
known in the South German dialects. 
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It seems, therefore, that the Yocalization of initial (and 
also medial) a in English is merely a case of leYelling, caused 
by the analogy of the Yocal % and v. 

G. 

The use of g for the y-consonant (J) of the other lan- 
guages is one of the knotty points of Old English phonetics. 
It is commonly assumed that the ff of ger (= Gothic jir), ge 
(zzijus), and the ge of geoc (zzzjuk), ged {=jd), are merely 
orthographical expedients for indicating this ^-consonant. 
But there seems no reason why the i of the other national 
orthographies should not haYe been adopted in England also. 
As a matter of fact, it is used in foreign names, as in lu^pytte 
(in the Chronicle), luliana^ etc. And not only do such words 
as geoc alliterate with undoubted hard ^s in the poetry, but 
we cYcn find such pairs as Juliana^ god, showing clearly that 
CYcn in foreign words y-consonant was liable to be changed 
into a sound which, if not identical with the g o{ god, was at 
least Ycry like it. 

The ge of geoc makes it Yery probable that the ^=y<KM)n- 
sonant was a palatal sound — in short, a palatal stop formed 
in the place of g (= Sanskrit ^). The couYersion of an open 
into a stopped consonant is, of course, anomalous, but pre- 
cisely the same change has taken place in the Romance 
languages. 

The spelling eg for gg, as in licgan, ecg, is curious. We 
can hardly suppose that the combination is to be understood 
literally as c foUowed by g. Such a change would, at least, 
be entirely without precedent, and it seems most probable 
that the combination was meant to indicate a whispered 
instead of a Yoiced gg. The peculiarity, whateYer it was, 
does not seem to haYe been carried into the Middle period, 
whose scribes always write gg. 

Final g after long Yowels or consonants often becomes h in 
Old English, which, to judge from the spelling bogA=bdh=bdgf 
was originally Yocal (=^gh), although it was soon dcYocalized. 
In the Transition period all medial and final ^s became open 
(gA)j as in German, Danish, and Icelandic. This gh after- 
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wards became palatalized after front, and labialized after 
back vowels {ghw), and in many cases the palatal and labial 
gh became still further weakened into i and t/, forming 
the second elements of diphthongs. After a consonant the 
labial gh was confused with w (from which it differs only 
in being slightly more guttural), folgian becoming folwen. 
When the w came at the end of a word, it was weakened into 
ti, foliv becoming folUy and malw (O.E. mealwe) becoming 
malu. The present 6u in foldu, for which there is sixteenth 
century authority, as well as for folu, is anomalous. It is 
possible that the 6u pronunciation may be artificial — the 
result of the spelling ^/^tr. 

Even initial g is often weakened before front vowels, so 
often, indeed, that the Old English form of the g {j) ^^^ 
to be used exclusively to represent this weak sound, while 
the French form (nearly our present g) was reserved for the 
original stopped g. The first change was, no doubt into gh^ 
gifan becoming ghiven, as in the Dutch gMevan, which soon 
became palatalized, till at last it became simple y-consonant, 
as is clearly proved by such spellings as mb/'=0,E. geqf 
(Peterborough Chronicle), yelt^=:gyU (Ayenbite), etc. 

The g or ge^ which represents original y-consonant in Old 
English, always undergoes this weakening, geoc, gi^ becoming 
yddc, yi^. Even when initial ge is merely the result of the 
diphthongization of a into ea^ it is often weakened into ya^ as 
in yard'=>geard'=-gard. 

The result of all these changes was, that by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ^A was entirely lost, being either weaken- 
ed into a vowel (t or w), or converted into the corresponding 
breath sound A:A, but only finally, as in doduh (O.E. dag\ 
eniiuh igenog). In most cases final gh (when not vowelized) 
was dropped entirely, as infddu (fdg), I66u {lag), fit (Jeoh).^ 

In the present English kh — whether answering to O.E. g 
or h — has been entirely lost. It appears from Mr. Ellis's 
investigations that the full kh first became weakened to a 

> The u in ddouhf f66u(h)^ etc., was probably a mere seoondary formation, 
generated by the ghw^ the stages being oogh, ooghw^ wuffhtCf and then oouh or 
simply ooM, 
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mere aspiration, which was soon dropped. In such words as 
niht the i was lengthened, niht becoming niii, whence our 
present naU. Final kh preceded by a rounded vowel as in 
lauh, enuuhy was itself naturally rounded into khio, like the 
hh in the German auch ; hence the present laaf^ endf — laukhy 
lakhvy Imohf laf. For fuller details the reader must be re- 
ferred to Mr. Ellis's great work. 

CH, J 

The change of c into ch before and after front vowels, as in 
chiild, tkech, from cild^ tcecan, offers considerable difficulties, 
on account of the many intermediate stages there must have 
been between the back stop c and the present ^A-sound. 
There can be no doubt that the first change was to move c to 
the front-stop position, but, although the further change to 
the point formation is simple enough, it is not easy to explain 
the intrusion of the ah: we would expect ciild to change 
simply into tliJdy just as gemaca becomes maat, I believe 
that the change from the intermediate front-stop to tah is a 
purely imitative one. If the front-stop is pronounced 
forcibly — even with a degree of force stopping far short of 
actual aspiration — ^the escape of breath after the contact is 
removed naturally generates a slight hiss of yh (as in hiie\ 
which is very like ah in sound — ^hence the substitution of the 
easier tah. 

The same remarks apply also to the e&A-sound in wej\ ej\ 
rijy etc., from wecg, ecg, hrycg. 

It is instructive to observe the analogous changes in the 
Scandinavian languages. In Icelandic k and g before front 
vowels are shifted forward a little, without, however, losing 
their back character, almost as in the old-fashioned London 
prontmciation of kaindy akai, etc. In Swedish k before front 
vowels has a sound which is generally identified with the 
English ch. If, however, my limited observations are correct, 
the real sound is the front stop followed by the correspond- 
ing open breath (gh). The sound is certainly not the English 
eh, which the Swedes consider an unfamiliar sound. la 
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Norwegian the stopped element is dropped entirely, and 
nothing remains but a forward yh^ so that henna is pro- 
nounced y henna. Both in Norwegian and Swedish g before 
front vowels has the simple soimd of the consonant y. 

SH. 

The change of Old English ec into sh is not exactly 
parallel with that of c into ch, as it takes place after back as 
well as front Towels — not only in such words as ship (=8C}jp), 
but also in ehun (dscunian), etc. It is therefore possible that 
ec may have passed through the stage of skh, as in Dutch, a 
change which seems to be the result of the influence of the a, 
the kh instead of k being, like a, a sibilant unstopped con- 
sonant. The Old English spellings sceacan, eceoc^ etc., for 
scacan^ scoc, however, seem to point rather to a palatalization 
of the c at an early period. Whatever the development may 
have been, it is certain that the sound soon became simple, 
for we find it often written 88 in the Early Middle period. 

In Swedish the sound of «A is fully developed, but only 
before front vowels. In Norwegian ek before front vowels 
changes its k into yh (voiceless ^-consonant), which, as we 
have already seen, is the regular change, giving the combina- 
tion s-yk, which is generally confoimded with simple sh by 
foreigners. These facts tend strongly to confirm the view 
that the change of ek into ah in English also is due to pala- 
talization of the k, although we cannot determine with 
certainty what the intermediate stages were. 

WORD LISTa 

The following lists are intended to include the majority of 
the words of Teutonic — that is to say English or Scandinavian 
"-origin still in common use, with the corresponding Old and 
Middle forms. The first column gives the Old English forms ; 
the second the Middle English (but without the final e, p. 56) 
as deduced from the Old English forms and the present tra- 
ditional spelling, which is given in the third column; the 
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fourth, lastly, gives the present sounds. I have, of course, 
carefully compared the valuable pronouncing vocabulary of 
Early Modem English given by Mr. EUis in his Third Part, 
especially in all cases of irregular change or anomalous spell- 
ing. These exceptions will be considered hereafter. 

The words are arranged primarily according to their 
vowels in the following order : — a (ee, ea, ei), a, i, i, y, y, ^ 
(eo), iy e, £6=^^, £e=ee, ea, eo, u, u, o, o. Then' according to 
the consonant that follows the vowel in this order : h, r, 1, ^, 
s, w, f, ng, n, m, g, c, d, t, b, p; and lastly according to 
the initial consonant in the same order. The principle I 
have followed is to begin with the vowels, as being the most 
independent elements of speech, and to put the stops at the 
extreme end as being most opposed to the vowels. The 
semivowels or open consonants naturally come after the 
vowels, and the nasals next to the stops. As regards posi- 
tion, back consonants come first, then front, then point, and 
then lip. Voice consonants, of course, come before breath. 
It will easily be seen that the same general principles have 
been followed in the arrangement of the vowels. The order 
of position is back, mixed, front; high comes before mid, and 
mid before low, and round last of all. 

To facilitate reference, I have often given the same word 
under as many different heads as possible, especially in oases 
of irregular development. 

Old English forms which do not actually occur, but are 
postulated by later ones, are marked with an asterisk. 

The Middle English forms in parentheses are those which, 
although not deducible from the spelling, are supported by 
other evidence. 

Norse words are denoted by N., and the conventional 
Icelandic spellings are occasionally added in parentheses. 

Many of the inorganic preterites (such as bore=b(Br) have 
been included in the present lists ; they are all marked with 
a dagger. 
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a. 


ffi, ea, a« 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 


XODBUr. 


hleabban 
geseah 


lanh 
sau 


laugh 
saw 


laaf 
soo 


eabta 

hleahtor 

fileaht 

feaht 

tShte 


eiht (ai) 

lauhter 

slauhter 

fauht 

tauht 


eight 
4 laughter 
slaughter 
fought 
taught 


6it 

laaftar 

6l66tar 

fbot 

t66t 


aron 
hara 
Bceam 
starian 


ar 

haar 
shaar 
staar 


8 are 
hare 
share 
stare 


aar 
h^r 
sh^r 
st^ar 


sparian 

W8Br 

fiEuran 


spaar 
waar 
faar 


12 spare 

ware (wary) 
fare 


spear 
w^r 
fdar 


nearu (nearw-) 

earn 

dear 

tasr 

baar {adj,) 

beer {prel.) 


nara 

caar 

daar 

tt66r 

baar 

baar 

tbbbr 


narrow 
16 eare 

dare 

tore 

hare 
20 hare 

hore 


nsBrou 

cdar 

ddar 

th9T 

bdar 
bdar 
boar 


ears 


an 


arse 


aas 


ar(e)we 
spearwa 
gearwa 


ara 

sparu 

g4dr 


arrow 
24 sparrow 
gear 


8Br6a 

sp8Br6a 

gior 


hsBrfest 


harvest 


harvest 


haayest 


(ge)eaniiaii 

weamian 

feam 


warn 
fern 


earn 
28 warn 
fern 


ean 

w6an 

faan 


geam 


yam 


yam 


yaan 


earm 

heann 

wearm 


arm 

harm 

warm 


arm 
32 harm 
warm 


aam 

haam 

w6am 


BWearm 


swarm 


swarm 


sw6am 
/ 


earo 
flsroe- 


arc 
arch- 


ark 
36 areh^hishcp) 


aao 
aaoh- 



a(8e ea ei), i^ 6(co), ^ e, S, ea, eo, u, o. 
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0IA>. 



a, 8e, ea, 6 {e<mtinued). 

MIDDLE. MODEBir. 



lawerce 


laro 


lark 


laac 


stearo 


stare 


stark 


staoe 


spearca 


spare 


spark 


spaac 


mearc 


mare 


40 mark 


maoo 


bare, "N. (borkr) bare 


hark. 


baao 


pearnic 


pare 


park 


paao 


heard 


hard 


hard 


haad 


weard 


ward 


44 ward 


wbdd 


geard 


yard 


yard 


vaad 
biad 


beard 


biSrd 


heard 


(^Q) eart 


ait 


art 


aat 


Bweart 


swart 


48 swarthy 


sw6a]d 


crset 


cart 


eart 


caat 


teart 


tart 


tart 


taat 


hearpe 


harp 


harp 


haap 


scearp 


sharp 


52 sharp 


shaop 


alor {under Id) 








ealu 


aal 


ale 


kH 


eaU 


al 


all 


hhl 


heaU 


hal 


haU 


hhhl 


salu (sealw-) 


salu 


56 sdUew 


ssbIoq 


smsDl 


smal 


srnaU 


sm661 


sceal 


shal 


shaU 


shaBl 


sceala 


scaal, shaal 


scale, shale 


sc^il, sh^il 


Bteall 


stal 


60 staU 


st661 


weall 


wal 


wall 


w6M 


hwael 


whaal 


whale 


wh6il 


falu (fealw-) 


falu 


faUow 


fffil6u 


feallan 


fal 


64 fall 


£661 


nihtegale 


Dihtingaal 


nightingale 


naitiDggdS 


gealle 


gal 


gall 


g661 


calu (cealw-) 


ealu 


eaUow 


csbIou 


ceallian (N. ?) 


eal 


68 call 


eohly^ 


dffil 


daal 


dale 


d6U 


tain 


taal 


tale 


t6a 


beala 


baal 


hale 


b6il 


Bwealwe 


Bwalu 


72 swallow 


8WOl6u 


wealwian 


wain 


wallow 


wol6a 


mealwe 


malu 


mallow 


msBloa 



h; r, hr, 1, hi; >S, s, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p* 
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Bf WBf ea, 4» (opii/mw^). 



OLD 



Mn»DLl< 



■fODKUr. 



elf 


elf 


elf 


elf 


healf 


half 


76 half 
safre 


haaf 


•ealflao 


aalr 


BflBly 


ceftlf 


calf 


«// 


caaf 


•Imene 


alms 


aJwts 


aamz 


faealm 


balm 


80 halm 


hhbm 


•ealm 


salm 


pialm 


aaam 


hdgian 


bala 


haUiw 


hffiloa 


gealga 


galii2 


gailows 


gslonz 


telg 


tain 


84 tallow 


ta^loa 


ftealcian 


stale 


tialk 


8t55e 


wealcan 


wale 


walk 


wcAc 


bealca 


bale 


balk 


booe 


bealoetton 


belch 


88 heleh 


belch 


alor 


alder 


alder 


hhm^r 


eald 


hhld 


old 


6ald 


ealdormann 


alderman 


alderman. 


ooldamon 


healdon 


hb&ld 


92 hold 


hoold 


•ealde 


66&ld 


told 


sould 


ffA1<^f^^^ 


f5Md 


fold 


foold 


oeald 


e2>&ld 


cold 


could 


tealde 


ihhld 


96 told 


tould 


beald 


bbold 


hold 


b6uld 


hoalt 


halt 


haU 


holt 


■ealt 


salt 


eaU 


Bolt 


moalt 


malt 


100 malt 


molt 


hraVor 


ha> 
ra%er 


hath 
rather 


hfleb 
raa%9r 


hw8B%cr 


who^er 


whether 


wbe^or 


baoV 


ba> 


104 hath 


baab 


baVian 


baa% 


hathe 


UV6 


p8D* 


pa> 


path 


p)aa> 


fjBD%m 


fa^om 


fathom 


fae^am 


ea(l)8wft 


az 


108 08 


89Z 


assa 


as 


098 


aas 


•h8D(f)B 


haz 


hae 


hSBZ 



a(n ea ei), i, 6(oo), &, e, ft, eft, eo, a, o 
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OLD. 



a, 8e> ea, o (coiUmu&d). 

MIDDLV. MODBBN. 



IffiAsa 


les 


less 


les 


%y ls6 %e 


lest 


112 lest 


lest 


W8B8 


waz 


was 


wos 


naBS 


nes 


ne$i 


nes 


gT«B8 


gras 


grasi 


graas 


glSBS 


glas 


116 gkuM 


glaas 


brsBS 


bras 


hroM 


braas 


8680 


ash 


ash 


8DSh 


aacian 


asc 


ask 


aaso 


ascan 


ashez 


120. ashes 


seshez 


rase N. 


rash 


rash 


iffish 


wascan 


wash 


wash 


wosh 


flasce 


flasc 


flask 


flaaso 


ba%a sic N. 


base 


124 bask 


baaso 


la(to)8t 


last 


last 


laast 


Isest (^superh) 


liist 


least 


liist 


iSstan 


last 


last 


laast 


faest 


fast 


128 fast 


faast 


msest 


mast' 


mast 


maast 


geest 


gest 


guest 


gest 


casta N. 


cast 


east 


caast 


casiel 


castl 


132 eastle 


caasl 


blSst 


blast 


blast 


blaast 


SDSp 


aspen 


aspen 


SBspen 


awel 


aol 


awl 


hh\ 


clawu 


dau 


136 elaw 


cl66 


hafa {imper.) 


hay 


have 


hfley 


behafa 


behaav 


behave 


beh6iy . 


hsBfen 


haayen 


haven 


h^iyan 


hafoo 


hauc 


140 hawk 


hb&c 


stsef 


staf 


staff 


st^aaf 


stafas 


staayz 


staves 


st^iyz 


scafan 


shaay 


shave 


sh6iy 


nafa 


naay 


144 nave 


n6iir 


geaf 


gaay 


gave 


g6iv 


gr»f 
grafan 


graay 


grave 


gr6iy 


oeaf 


chaf 


ehaff 


chaaf 


ceafor 


ohaafer 


148 (eoek)ehafer 


chdifar 
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HI8T0BT OF ENOLUH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



a, se, ea^ O {continued). 

MIDDLE. MODEBN. 



crafian 
dsfcr 



craav 
cloover 



crave 
clover 



luef % {under ^) 

hrcofn raavcn 



raten 



hflDfde 
hlSfdigo 



I {under d) 



douYar 



reiTen 



softer 


after 


152 after 


aaftor 


sceaft 


shaft 


shaft 


shaaft 


creeft 


craft 


craft 


oraaft 


angel {hook) 


angl 


to angle 


sngl 


hangan 


hang 


156 hang 


heeng 


hrang 


rang 


rang 


rsBng 


lang 


long 


long 


long 


brang 
pwang 


^rong 
^ong 


throng 


^rong 


160 thong 


>ong 


sang (preL) 
sang (svheL) 


sang 


sang 


saeng 


song 


song 


song 


Strang 


strong 


strong 


strong 


sprang 


sprang 


164 sprang 


spreeng 


wrang {^pret.) 
wrang {a^\) 


wrang 


wrang 


raeng 


wrong 


wrong 


rong 


feng 


fang 


167 fang 


fssng 


mangere 


? monger 


(u) monger 


mengdr 


2>n gemang 


? among 


(u) among 


emang 


gang 


gang 


gang 


g»ng 


tange 


tongs 


tongs 


tongz 


bangal) 


bang 


172 hang 


bsBng 


anoloow 


and 


ankle 


send 


rano 


rano 


rank 


rsDno 


hlano 


lane 


lank 


lasnc 


J^anoian 


]>ano 


176 thank 


]wno 


sano 


sano 


sank 


sadno 


sorano 


sbrano 


shrank 


shneno 


stano 


stano 


stank 


staono 


drimo 


dranc 


180 drank 


dneno 


Anig 


aani (u) 


any 


oni 


hanop 


hemp 


hemp 


hemp 



a(oo ea ci), i, ^(oo), i\ <*, rt^, t\ i*, u, o. 
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OLD. 



a, se, ea, O {comtinued). 

MIODLB. MODS&ir. 



rann 


ran 


ran 


nen 


rannsaca N. 


ransac 


184 ransack 


rffinsiBO 


lane 


laan 


lane 


16in 


%anne 


^an 
^en 


than 
then 


H5©n 
HScn 


swan 


swan 


188 ewan 


swon 


gespann 


span 


span 


spen 


wann (pret.) 


fwnn 


won 


wan 


wann (adj,) 


wan 


wan 


won 


waDian 


waan 


192 wane 


w6in 


bwanne 


when 


when 


when 


fana 


vaan 


vane 


vein 


mann 


man 


tnan 


mssn 


maDO 


maan 


196 mane 


m6in 


manig 


maani (a) 


many 


meni 


begann 


began 


began 


begffiu 


ganot 


ganet 


ganet 


gtunct 


cann 


can 


200 can 


cffin 


crana 


craan 


erane 


cr^in 


bana 


baan 


bane 


b^in 


gebann 


ban 


ban 


bssa 


panne 


pan 


204 pan 


pen 


an(d)8warian 


answer 


answer 


aansar 


anfilt 


anvil 


anvd 


aenvil 


and 


and 


and 


89nd 


hand 


hand 


208 hand 


hsBnd 


land 


land 


land 


land 


Band 


sand 


eand 


saend 


standan 


stand 


stand 


stsDnd 


strand 


strand 


212 strand 


strsBnd 


wand N. (vondr) 


wand 


wand 


wond 


wand {pret.) 


f wuund 


wound 


wannd 


wandrian 


wander 


wander 


wondar 


oandel 


candl 


216 candle 


csBndl 


band (pret.) 


fbnnnd 


bound 


bannd 


band (subst.) [ 


band 
bond 


band 
bond 


bffind 
bond 


brand 


brand 


220 brand 


brffind 


wanta, N. 


want 


want 


wont 


plantian 


plant 


plant 


plaant 
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msTOBT or EROLisa soimiis. 





a, 8D, < 


sa, i 


» {jooMimt$<f) 


* 


ft 


UiJ> 


MIDDLB. 


- 




MODBBir. 




iceaxn 


am 




am 


89m 




Amette 


emet 


224 


emmit^ awt 


emet, aant 




hamor 


bamer 




hammer 


bsemar 




ramm 


ram 




ram 


rsBm 




laxoa (^0 


laam 




lame 


16im 




same 


saam 


228 


same 


s^im 




Bwamm 


swam 




swam 


sw«m 




^oamu 


sbaam 




ihame 


sb6im 




fram 


from 




from 


from 




nama 


naam 


232 


name 


n6im 




gamen 


gaam 




game 


g^im 




orammian 


cram 




eram 


crsBm 




cwam 


cftftip 




came 


c6im 




damm 


dam 


286 


dam 






tama (a<fr'.) 


taam 




tame 


t6im 




lamb 


lamb 




lamb 


l89m 




wamb 


woomb 




womb 


wuum 




oamb 


c&bmb 


240 


comb 


coom 




damp {subst) N. 


damp 




damp (adj.) 


dflDmp 




baga 


ban 




haw 


hhh 




l»g 


lai 




lay 


m 




laga 


lau 


244 


law 


lb6 




Bage 
saga 
uagan 


saa 




eaw 


Ah 




slai 




elay 


8l6i 




wagian 


wag 




wag 


WflBg 




fleagan 


flai 


248 


flay 


fldi 




maeg 


mai 




may 


m6i 




maga 


man 




maw 


mhh 




gnagan 


gnau 




gnaw 


nob 




dsag 


dai 


252 


day 


d6i 




*d£«enian 


daun 




dawn 


dMn 




dragan 

> 


drag 
drau 




drag 
draw 


drflBg 
dr66 




ftBg(e)r 


fair 


256 


fair 


fder 




baBg(e)l 


bail 




hail 


b6il 




m8Bg(eJl 
n»g(e)l 


snail 




snail 


sn^il 




nail 




nail 


n6il 




tog(e)l 


tail 


260 


tail 


t6U 





a(» ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^ e, S, ea, eo, u, o. 
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OLD. 




MIDDLB 


• 


MODXBK. 




aegVer 




ei%er 


either 


> 


ii^ar 
aiVa 




Bl8Bg(e)ll 




alam 


tlain 




8l6in 




f8Bg(e)n 




fain 


fain 




fein 




m8Bg(e)Q 




main 


264 main 




m6in 




oiig8Bg(e)n 




again 


again 


{ 


ag^in 
ag^ 




br8Bg(e)ii 




brain 


brain 


\ 


br^in 




ssegde 




said 


said 




Bed 




znflDgd 




maid 


268 maid 




m6id 




secer 




aacr 


acre 




6icar 




secern 




aacom 


acorn 




^c6an 




race 




raao 


rake 




r6io 




>®o 




l^ach 


272 ihatch 




}^8Bch 




rannsacali. 


) 


rannao 


ransack 




reensaso 




sacu 




Raao 


sake 




B^io 




snaca 




Bnaao 


snake 




8n6io 




scacan 




Bhaao 


276 shake 




8h6io 




Btacu 




staao 


Vv'VVMiV 




steio 




tfni*ockA 


{ 


spaac 


spake 




Bp^o 




eprecO 


fspobo 


s^oke 




Bpouo 




wacan 




waao 


280 wake 




w6io 




wrcBc 




wreo 


wreck 




rec 




nacod 




naaced 


wW^^^^llw 




n6iced 




maoian 




maao 


make 




m^o 


^ 


cacaN. 




caao 


284 cake 




c6io 




cwadan 




cwaao 


ewake 




cw6io 




tacaN. 




taao 


take 




t^io 




bSBO 




bac 


hack 




baBo 




bacan 




baac 


288 hake 




b6io 




braao 


p 


braao 


hrake 




br^o 




tbrb6o 


hroke 




brouo 




blseo 


k 


blac 


hlaek 




bla)o 




eax 




az 


292 axe 




sex 




s ! (•-^^^ 


\ 










weax 


1 












weaxan 


wax 


wax 




WSBX 




fleaz 




flax 


flax 




flsex 
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HISIORT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



a« 8B« ea« ^ {continued). 

MIDDLE. MODBBN. 



edese 


adis 


addiee^ adu 


sedz 


hs(f)de 


had 


296 had 


hsed 


hladan 


laad 
VytA 


lade 
load 


IMd 
16nd 


hlflDder 


lador 


ladder 


leeddr 


li1«^(f)digo 


laadi 


800 lady 


16idi 


B8Bd 


sad 


sad 


BSdd 


sadol 


sadl 


saddle 


8a)dl 


eceada 


shadu 


shadow, shade 


shaDdou, sheid 


wadan 


waad 


304 wade 


w6id 


fbder 


faVer 


father 


faa^ar 


gema(o)od 


xnaad 


made 


meid 


gegadoriau 


gaVer 


gather 


gffi^ar 


tSgaedere 


togeVer 


308 together 
glad 


tuge^dr 


glflDd 


glad 


glffid 


oradol 


craadl 


cradle 


cr6idl 


*geclfi5^ed 


clad 


clad 


deed 


trasd 


ftrod 


812 trod 


ftrod 


nsedre 


ader 


adder 


ffidar 


blffid 


blaad 


blade 


bl^id 


blsEHlre 


bkder 


bladder 


blasddr 


set fprep.J 


at 


316 at 


sot 


set (preU) 


aat 


ate 


6it, et 


hatiaii 


haat 


hate 


h6it 


hsBtt 


hat 


hat 


hset 


laet (lata) 


laat 


820 late 


l^t 


>SBt 


%at 


that 


%80t 


Bfldt 


sat 


sat 


saot 


ssterdflBg 


satardai 


Saturday 


sa^t/ddi 


wflDter 


water 


324 water 


w&btar 


hwset 


what 


what 


whot 


BpStte fpr$tj 


spat 


spat 


spsot 


fsdi 


Tat 


vat 


YSdt 


ffitt fadj.J 


fat 


828 fat 


fsot 


flatN. 


flat 


flat 


flSBt 


geat ftuhBtJ 


gaat 


gate 


g6it 


begeat (pretj 


got 


got 


got 


gnflDtt 


gnat 


882 gnat 


nsot 


oatt 


cat 


cat 


csot 


crabba 


orab 


crah 


crsob 
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OLD. 



a, 8d, ea, 6 (continued). 

MIDDLB. MODXBK. 



apa 

happ N. 
Bcapan 
seppel 


aap 
hapi 
shaap 
apl 


ape 
336 happy 
shape 
apple 


Bsep 
hnseppiaD 


sap 
nap 


sap 
340 nap 


geapian 

cnapa 

papol(8t^] 


gaap 

cnaav 

pebl 


gape 

knave 

pebble 



6ip 
hsepi 
Bh6ip 
sepl 

BSBp 

nsp 
g6ip 
n6ir 
pebl 



el (ey). {AU Norse.) 



ei 

>ei(r) N. 
nei 


ai 

^ai (ei) 
nai 


344 


aye 

they 

nay 


aiy 6i 
%4i 


JeirraN. 


^elr 




their 


%^r 


heil 


hail 


348 


hail! 


h6il 


reisa 


raiz 




raise 


r6iB 


hrein N. 
Bwein 


rain(d66r) 
swain 




rein{deer) 
swain 


r6in(di3r) 
swein 


steio 
weio 




352 


steak 
weak 


Bt6io 
wiio 


beita 


bait 




bait 


b6it 



deyja 



dii 



die 



dai 



ra 


rhh 


356 roe 


la 


166 


lof 


sla 


b166 


sloe 


swa 


b66 


so 


wa 


w66 


360 woe 


hwa 


hw66 


who 



rou 

lou, 166 

slou 

sou 

wou 

hua 
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HUnORT OF BNOLUH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



A (contmuid), 

MXDDLB. 



MODEBX* 



na 

t& 

tw& 



nbh 
ghb 
Abb 
tbb 
tw66 



(to and) fro 


fWu 


no 


nou 


364 ^0 


gou 


doe 


dou 


too 


toa 


two 


tun 



fihte 




bbnht 


868 


ought 


obi 




(n)aht 


{ 


(n)aaht 
not 




{n)au(fhi 
not 


(n)66t 
not 




liSl 


[ 


fhbdl 
[hwbbl 


! 


whole 


boul 








haal 


872 


hale 


beil 




hfilgian(tmdSw'a) 










mfil 




mbbl 




mole 


moul 




gedSl 




dbbl 




dole 


d6ul 




&r 




bbr 




oar 


6or 




bar 




hbbt 


876 


hoar 


hhQT 




r&rian 




Tbbi 




roar 


rhsr 




Ifir 




Ibbv 




lore 


lh9T 




ear 




Abr 




sore 


sbar 




m&re 




mbbt 


880 


more 


m6dr 




gftre 




gbbt 




gore 


gbor 




geftra 




yodr 




c 


ybar 




bar 




hbbt 




b&ar 




hla(f)ord 




lord 


884 


lord 


l&dd 




U 




bb} 




oath 


6u> 




wra^ 


9 


wnh 
wrJ>ol» 




wrath 
wroth 


raab 




l&^ian 




Ibb'S 


388 


loathe 


16u« 




na(n)Wng 




no^g 




nothing 


nabing 




dSX 




dob 
ol&b« 




oloth 


do(6)> 




daVian 






olothe 


dou^ 




b&«ir, N. 




b62>> 


892 


both 


b6u> 





b&8 
fir&8 
bfis 
•hwfts 



bb&rs 
ar66a 

wb662 



hoarse 
arose 
those 
896 whose 



bobas 
orouz 
%6az 
buus 



a(iB ea d), i, 6(eo)| i, S, d, ei, oo, n, o. 
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OLD. 

asoian {under a) 

*iDast 
gast 



A (anUifmed). 

VXDDLS, 



gb6st 



WM9t 

ghoii 



KODIBN. 



in6a8t 
g6ast 



laweroe {under a) 

bawan bau 

prawan pr66a 

sawan 866a 

snaw Bn66a 

mawan ]n66a 

crawan cr66a 

cnawaa cn66a 

blawan bl66ii 



Bawl 



866ul 



&w^er(=ahw8B^er) or 



ge8aw(e^n 

gejraw(ejii 

gecnaw(e)n 



866011 

]>r66im 

on66uii 



400 thaw 
throw 
eaw 
•now 

404 maw 
erow 
know 
blow 

408 soul 

or 

iown 
thrown 
412 known 



hlHf 166f 

hlaford {under r) 

draf dr66y 



haf 
drove 



I 



66 

TO 



SOU 
BDOU 

m6a 
crou 
noa 
blott 



86ul 

68r 

B6un 

^roun 

noun 



louf 
drouv 



an 


66n, an, 


a ime^ an^ a 


won, on, 


finlice 


66nH 


416 only 


ounli 


lanN. 


166n 


loan 


loun 


nan 


n66n 


none 


nan 


Bcan 


Bh66n 


ihone 


shon 


8tan 


8t66n 


420 etonb 


Btoun 


? manian 


m66n 


moan 


m6an 


gegan (part) 


g66n 


gone 


gon 


granian 


gr66n 


groan 


groan 


ban 


b66n 


424 hone 


boan 


ham 


h66m 


home 


houm 


lam 


166m 


loam 


loam 


hwam 


whoom 


whom 


huam 


fam 


f66m 


428 foam 


foum 


clam 


dami 


elammg 


demi 
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HISTORY OF BMOLISH SOUNDS. 





A 


{eaniinued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 




MODEBir. 


agan 


hba 


awe 


6a 


lag 


166a 


law 


16u 


fag 


f66 


432 foe 


fou 


d&g 


d66iih 


daugh 


doa 


ag(e)ii 


66an 


cion 


oun 


&o 


ooc 


aah 


ouc 


(wed)lac 


(wed)loc 


436 (wed)laek 


(wed)loc 


Btracian 


Btr66o 


stroke 


stroac 


spaca 


8p66c 


spake 


spoac 


tacen 


t66cen 


taken 


toucaa 


-had 


-hood 


440 (fnan)hood 


-had 


rad 


r66d 


rode, road 


roud 


lad 


166d(8t66Q) 


1 laad{stane) 


16ud(8t6un) 
woud 


w&d 


w66d 


iooad 


gad 


g66d 


444 go<id 


goud 


tade 


t66d 


toad 


toud 


ftbad 


ab66d 


abode 


oboad 


brad 


br66d 


broad 


br66d 


?fidl 








&te 


66te 


448 oats 


6at8 


hat 


hot 


hat 


hot 


swat (under & •• 


= hh) 






wat 


wot 


wot 


wot 


wrat 


wr66t 


wrote 


r6ut 


gat 


g66t 


452 goat 


gout 


bat 


b66t 


boat 


bout 


r&p 


r66p 


rope 


roup 


aape 


Bo6p 


eaap 


Boup 


Bwapan {under 


£«ee) 






grupina 


gr66p 


456 grope 


gr6up 


papa 


p66p 


pope 


poup 



riht 
gellhtan 



riht 
liht 



right 
{a)light 



rait 
lait 



a(aB ea ei), i, ^eo), ^ e, &, ea, oo, a, o. 
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i {continued). 



OLu. 



MIDDLE. 



MODERX. 



gesih^ 

wiht 

niht 

miht 

oniht 

briht 

pliht 



{ 



siht 

wiht 

whit 

niht 

miht 

cniht 

briht 

pliht 



460 sight 
wight 
whit 
night 

464 might 
knight 
bright 
plight 



hire hir (e) 

scire shiir 

stigrap stirup 
cirice {under y) 

inirh^ rxarp 

wirsa (under y) 



468 her 
shire 
stirrup 

mirth 



sait 

wait 

whit 

nait 

mait 

nait 

brait 

plait 



hddr 

fihiiar, shaior 
Btirap 



moa]^ 



hirde 




herd 


472 


{shep)herd 


(shep)ad 


*j7irda( = 


^bridda) 


bird 
bird 




third 


>add 


*bird( = 


bridd) 




bird 


illN. 




il 




ill 


il 


Bcilling 




shiling 


476 


shilling 


Bhiling 


Bcil N. 




Bcil 




skill 


Bcil 


Btille 




Btn 




still 


stil 


Bpillan 




Bpil 




spiU 


spil 


willa 




wil 


480 


will 


wil 


wilig 




wilu 




willow 


wilou 


gillan 




yel 




yell 


yel 


til N. {prep.) ) 
tilian ) 


til 




till 


til 


bill 




bil 


484 


bill 


bil 


film(en) 




film 




film 


film 


Beoloc 




silo 




silk 


silo 


Bwilc {under o) 










hwilc {under c) 










meolc 




milo 




milk 


milo 


Bcild 




Bhiild 


488 


shield 


shiild 


wilde 




wiild 




wild 


waild 


milde 




miild 




mild 


maild 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS, 



OLP 



gild 
gildan 
oild 
dldru 

hilt 



Biwian 
niwe 



I (canimued). 

XIDDLB. 



MODBBN. 



gild 
yiild 
chiild 
children 

hilt 



^ild 
492 f/ield 
child 
ehildrm 

hilt 



sea 
aeu 



sew 
new 



gild 
yiild 
chaild 
children 

hUt 



smi^ 


smi]? 


496 smith 


smi^ 


wi^ 


wi^ 


with 


wi^ 


fi'Sele 


fidl 


Jiddle 


fidl 


ni^er 


neVer 


nether 


ne^ai 


pi^a 


pi> 


dOO pith 


pi> 


is 


iz 


m 

ts 


iz 


^his 


hiz 


his 


hiz / 


•jAse 


^is 


this 


^Y 


^eez 


504 these 


^iiz 


mis- 


mis- 


mis^take) 


mis- 


miHRan 


mis 


miss 


mis 


gise 


yis(e) 


yes 


yes 


hliss 


hJis 


508 hliss 


blis 


fiso 


fish 


fish 


fish 


^diso 


dish 


dish 


dish 


hiscop 


bishop 


bishop 


bishap 


wisdom 


wizdom 


612 wisdom 


wizdam 


list 


list 


list 


list 


>iRtAl 


>istl 


thistle 


>i8l 


mist 


mist 


mist 


mist 


gist 


j^kat 


516 yeast 


yiist 


misteltft 


mistlt6& 


mistletoe 


mi8]t6a 


Crist 


Criist 


Christ 


Graist 


ciistenian 


cristen 


christen 


crisn 


gist 


y^^st 


520 yeast 


yiist 


gistrandseg 


yisterdai (e) f/e»terday 


yestodi 


hwistlian 


whistl 


whistle 


whifil 


wlisp {adj.) 


lisp 


to lisp 


lisp 


hwisprian 


whisper 


524 whisper 


whispar 



sou 



a(8B ea ei), i, i{w>\ ^ S^ fi, eft, e5| a, o,' 
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i (continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 


MODBXUr. 


cliwe 


cleu 


eUw 


clna 


' tiwes daeg 


teuzdai 


528 Tuesday 


tyuuzdi 


ifig 


• • • 

llVl 


ivy 


aivi 


^ lifian 


liv 


live 


liv 


lifer 


liver 


liver 


liver 


sife 


siv 


532 sieve 


siv 


stif 


stif 


9tiff 


stif 


wifel 


wiivil 


weevil 


wiivel 


. gif 


if 


¥ 


if 


gifan 


giv 


536 give 


giv 


clif 


clif 


diff 


cHf 


drifen 


driven 


driven 


driven 


siftan 


sift 


sift 


sift 


swift 


swift 


540 swift 


swift 


scrift 


sbrift 


shrift 


shrift 


ftftig 


fifd 


my 


fifti 


gift 


gift 


gifi 


gift 


bring 


ring 


544 ring 


ring 


-ling 


-ling 


{dar)ling 


-ling 


>ing 


Jing 


thing 


>ing 


singan 


sing 


emg 


eing 


swingan 


swing 


548 ewing 


swing 


stingan 


sting 


sting 


sting 


springan 


spring 


spring 


spring 


W8engN.(vtegr) 


wing 


wing 


wing 


finger 


finger 


552 finger 


fingdr 


cringan 


crinj 


cringe 


crinj 


clingan 


cling 


cling 


ding 


bringan 


bring 


hring 


bring 


sincan 


sine 


566 sink 


sine 


slincan 


sHnc 


sUnk 


slinc 


scrincan 


sbrinc 


shrink 


sbrino 


stincan 


stinc 


stink 


stinc 


wincian 


wino 


560 wink 


wine 


drincan 


drinc 


drink 


drinc 


twinclian 


twind 


twinkle 


twind 


in(n) 


in 


in{n) 


in 


» rinnan 


ran 


564 run 


ren 


llD 


linen 


Unen 


linen 
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mSTOBT OF ENOUSH SOUNDS. 



•( 





i {continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 


MODEBir. 


8oin(ban) 


shin ihin 


shin 


soinn N. 


Bcin skin 


scin 


spinnan 


spin 568 spin 


spin 


gewinnan 


win tain 


win 


windwian 


winu winnow 


winoa 


Ann 


fin Jin 


fin 


beginnan 


begin 572 begin 


begin 


cinne 


chin rAm 


chin 


tinn 


tin tin 


tin 


gelwinnan 


twinz ^trint 


twins 


binn 


bin 576 bin 


bin 


hinde 


hiind Ami 


haind 


hindema 


hindermbbst hindermost 


hinderm6a8t 


rind 


riind rtW 


1 raind 


Und 


linden 580 /im^m 


lindan 


Binder 


Binder cinder 


sinddr 


spindel 


Bpindl spindle 


spindl 


/.wind 
Windan 


wind wind 


wind 


wiind 584 u^fVii 


waind 


windauga N. 


winda window 


windou 


windwian {under n) 




findan 


nind /ni 


faind 


grindan 


griind yrtnrf 


graind 


bindan 


biind 588 bind 


baind 


blind 


bliind ^/I'ni 


blaind 


stintan 


stint stint 


stint 


winter 


winter winter 


winter 


flint 


flint 592 flint 


flint 


minte 


mint min^ 


mint 


him 


him him 


him 


rima 


rim rtm 


rim 


lim 


limb 596 limb 


lim 


Bwimman 


swim M(7iiii 


swim 


wiftnan 


wuman u^omon 


wnman 


wlfmen 


wumen (i) women 


wimen 


grimm 


grim 600 grim 


grim 


diw^T" 


dim (^m 


dim 


dimban 


diimb r/imi 


claim 


timber 


timber timber 


timber 
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i {continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 




MODBnsr. 


^ icgland 


iiland 


604 


island 


ailand 


higian 


hii 




hie 


hai 


licgan 


lii 




lie 


lai 


frigedaeg 


friidai 




Friday 


fraidi 


nigon 


niin 


608 


nine 


nain 


tigel 


till 




tile 


U\\ 


twig 


twig 




twig 


twig 


ic 


ich, ii 




I 


ai 


-lie 


-li 


612 


{like)ly 


-li 


liccian 


lie 




liek 


lie 


yiccQ 


y\Q 




thick 


Jic 


Btician 


Btie 




stick 


stie 


gestricen 


fitricen 


616 


stricken 


strican 


8wi(l)c 


Buch 




such 


each 


wicu 


wiio 




week 


wiic 


wicce 


wich 




witch 


wich 


hwi(l)o 


which 


620 


which 


which 


ficol 


ficl 




fieUe 


ficl 


flicce 


flich 




flitch 


flich 


♦ micel 


much 




much 


mach 


gicel 


(iifl)icl 


624 


{ic)icle 


(ais)icl 


cwio 


cwic 




quick 
titch 


cwic 


bicce 


bich 




bich 


pic 


pich 




pitch 


pioh 


prician 


prie 


628 


prick 


prio 


six 


six 




six 


six 


betwix 


betwixt 




hetvnxt 


betwixt 


hider 


hi^er 




hither 


hi^ar 


riden 


riden 


632 


ridden 


ridn 


hlid 


lid 




lid 


lid 


ndei 

>ridda (under r) 


^i^er 




thither 


\$i^ap 










\ widuwe 


widn 




widow 


widou 


hwider 


whiter 


636 


whither 


whi^at 


biden 


biden 




hidden 


bidn 


bridd {under r) 










*wld« 


widj 




width 


width 


tomiddes 


midst 




midst 


midst 


hit 


it 


640 


it 


it 


hitta N. 


hit 




hit 


hit 
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HISIOBT OW ENGLISH SOUSDS. 





1 


(eaniinued). 






OLD. 


MIDDLB. 






MODBRX. 




mlgan 


• • 
mil 




m(e 


mil 




rice 


rich 




rich 


rich 




^Uc 


liic 


708 


hie 


laic 




-lie (under i) 












rtcan 


nfli 




iUfh 


sai 




mlcaa 


sn^^k 




tneak 


Bniic 




stilcan 


fltriic 




itrike 


rtraic 




die 


diic 


712 


dyke 


daio 




dioh 




iUch 


dich 




Idel 


iidl 




idle 


aidl 




ildan 


riid 




ride 


raid 




aide 


did 


716 


eide 


said 




slldan 


sliid 




elide 


slaid 




wid 


wild 




wide 


waid 




glldan 


gliid 




glide 


glaid 




cfdan 


child 


720 


chide 


chaid 




tid 


tiid 




tide 


taid 




bidan 


biid 




hide 


baid 




bildels 


briidl 




hridU 


braidl 




alltan {under i) 












smitaa 


smiit 


724 


smite 


emait 




edwltan(fiiuidri) 












wiltan 


wriit 




write 


rait 




hwit 


whiit 




white 


whait 




bitan 


biit 




bite 


bait 




xipe 


riip 


728 


ripe 


rdp 




rtpan 


r^p 




reap 


nip 




■llpan 


slip 




ilip 


slip 




gilpan 


griip 




gripe 


graip 





y- 



flyht 
byht 



styrian 
cyrice 



flibt 
biht 



732 



flight 
bight 



stir 
church (i, y) 



stir 
church 



flait 
bait 



stddr 
chaach 
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OLD. 



byrig 
wyrhta 



y {continued). 

MIDDLE. MODBRM. 

-byri 736 {Canter)hury -ban 

wriht Wright 



J^yrlian {under 1) 
byr^en burden 



hwrden 



rait 



bosdn 



wyrsa 
fyrs 




wars 
furs 


worse 
740 furu 


wddB 
faaz 


1 J^yrstan 
» fyrsta 




J7ir8t 
first 


ft 

thirst 
first 


boast 
faast 


wyrm 




wurm 


worm 


W93m 


^ bebyrgan 




byri 


744 lury 


beri 


wyrcan 
myro 




wuro 
mirci 


work 
mirky 


waao 
maeci 


wyrd {subs.) 
gebyrd 


wiird 
bir> 


wierd (adj.) 
748 birth 


wiad 


Bcyrtalf. 


< 


Bkirt 
Bhirt 


skirt 
shirt 


Bkodt 
Bbsat 


wyrt 


k 


wurt 


wort 


woat 


?yfel {see 

hyU 

J^yrlian 

syU 

mylen 

fyllan 

bylgja N. 


ill) 


il 

hil 

>ril 

bU 

mil 

fil 

bilu 


752 17/ 
hill 
thrill 
siU 

756 miU 
fill 
billow 


il 

hn 

>ril 

sQ 

mil 

fil 

bil6u 


fyl« 




fil> 


filth 


fil> 


gyldan 
^ byldan 




gild 
byld (i) 


760 gild 
build 


gild 
bild 


gyit 




gilt 


guilt 


gilt 


cy^^ 




cij? 


kith {and kin) 


cij> 
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HISTORY OF EHGLISH SOUVIM. 



OLD. 

% cy88an 
% bysig 

wyscan 

lystan 

dyBter 
treyeta N. 



MIDDLB. 



Mr D^Hir. 



da 
byzi 

wiah 

list 
fist 

duster 
tryst (u) 



764 iMff 
hmif 

trwA 

768 jUt 
eluiter 
iruit 



yM 
lyftaa 



lift 



9Vtl 

772 lift 



cyng 

ynoe 
}^3nicaii 



cing 
inch 



king 

meh 
think 



synn sin 

cynn cin 

CYning^underng) 
dyne din 



776 thin 
sin 
kin 

din 



mynster 

gemynd 
gecynde 
tynder 
byndel 

mynet 
dynt 



minster 780 mintter 



miind 
ciind 
tinder 
bnndl 

mint 
dint 



mind 
kind 
tinder 
784 bundle 

mint 
dint 



trymman 
cymlic 



trim 
camli 



trim 
788 eamelif 



GIS 

bizi 

wish 

list 
fist 

dastar 
trast 



iivl 
Hft 



cmg 

inch 
Jino 



J^in 
sin 
dn 

din 

minster 

maind 
caind 
tinder 
bendl 

mint 
dint 



trim 
cemli 



hrycg 


• • 


ridge 


• • 


lyge 

flyoge {adf.) 


lii 


lie 


lai 


flejd 


fledged 


flejd 


mycg 


mij 


792 mij 


mij 
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y 


{coHtmusd). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 






MODERN. 


dryge 


drii 




dry 


drai 


bycgan 


byy 




buy 


bai 


brycg 


brij 




bridge 


brij 


?lycci N. 


lac 


796 


luek 


lac 


mycel 


mach (i) 




much 


mach 


cycen 


chicen 




chicken 


chicen 


cycene 


ciohen 


800 


kitchen 


dchen 


cryco 


cnich 




crutch 


croch 


fyxen 


vixen 




vixen 


yixan 


gehyded 


hid 




hid 


hid 


dyde 


did 


804 


did 


did 


lyt^^l 


litl 




UUle 


]ia 


Bcytel 


ehutl 




shuttle 


BhoU 


Bcyttan 


shut (i) 




shut 


ahat 


spyttan 


spit 


808 


epit 


spit 


flytja N. 


flit 




flit 


flit 


cnyttan 


cnit 




knit 


nit 


pytt 


pit 




pit 


pit 


clyppan 


clip 


812 


clip 


clip 


dyppan 


dip 




dip 


dip 



f- 



A BcyN. 
' hwy 
cy 


skii 

whii 

•• 
cu 


816 


why 
kye 


Bkai 

whai 

cai 


ahyrian 
^fyr 


hiir 
fiir 




hire 
fire 


haiar 
faiar 


gefylan 

ffV6 {under y) 


flil 




{deyOe 


fail 


hy^ 


hii« 


820 hdfhe 


hai% 
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BI8T0BT OF ENGLISH 80VK08. 



' y 


{eimtmued). 






OLD. ICIDDLB. 






MODBUr. 




cy^^ {under y) 










lys liis 
mys mils 




Uee 
mice 


lais 
mais 




fyst {under y) 










wjBcaji {under j) 






- 




byd biid 
bydan biid 
bryd briid 


824 


hide 
hide 
bride 


baid 
baid 
braid 





pryte 



priid 



pride 



praid 



^» eo. 



M«se) 
?bleob(« 


^blue) 


«e 


the 


^e, ^a 


' leobt 
N feobtan 




libt 
fibt 


828 light 
fight 


lait 
fait 


smerian 
sceran 
\ steorra 




sm^^ 
sb^^r 
star 


emeof 
shear 
882 etar 


smiar 
sbiar 
star 


spere 
feorr 




sp^^r 
far 


epear 
far 


spiar 
far 


^ merg {adj,) 
teran 
teru 
beran 
bera 


men 
t^dr 
tar 

bd^r 


merry 
836 tear 
tar 

bear 


men 

t^ar 

tar 

b^r 


beorbt {eee bribt) 








merbV 
^ eor^e 
\ beorV 

weor^ 

feorVIing 

*det^ 




mir> 

b^^rb 
wurp 
farming 
d^r> 


mirth 
840 earth 
hearth 
worth 
farthing 
844 dearth 


mae]? 

oa]7 

baa]» 

waaj^ 

fetaVing 

daa]? 



a(ce ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^, e, &, ea, eo, u, o. 
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^, eo {continued). 



OLD. 

eorl 
ceorl 

corse {under s) 

J^crscan 

fersc {under sc) 

berstan 

ccorfan 

sweorfan 

steorfan 

eoman 

eomoRt 
> leomian 

speoman 

geman 
f beoman 



MIDDLE. 



MODSBir. 



beorma 

dweorg 
beorg 



^ weorc 

« deorc 
beorce 
beorcan 

hercnian 

swcord 

beort 
* hcorte 



i 



Bwellan 

smella N. 

Btelan 

spellian 

wel 

wela 

fell 



I 



churl 



J^rash 



burst 

carv 

swerv 

Starr 

run 

^^mest 

le^m 

spurn 

y^m 

bum 

barm 



earl 
churl 



thrash 



848 hurst 

carve 

swerve 

starve 

852 run 
earnest 
learn 
spurn 

856 ffeam 
hum 

barm 



dwarf dwarf 

?(iis)berg 860 (iee)herff 
baru harrow 



wuro 

dare 

birch 

bare 

hare 

h^^rccn 

swurd 

hart 
heert 



icork 
dark 
864 birch 
bark 
hark 
hearken 

868 sword 

hart 
heart 



swel 
smel 

Bt^M 

spel 
wel 
w^^ 
fel 



swell 
872 smeU 
steal 
spell 
weU 
876 weal 
feU 



Odl 

chael 



]'ne8h 



boast 

ca97 

swaev 

staav 

ran 

oanest 

loan 

spaan 

yaan 

baan 

baam 

dw&af 

(ai8)bdag 

b8Br6u 

waao 

daac 

baach 

baac 

haac 

haacen 

86&ad 

hart 
hart 



Bwel 

smel 

stiil 

spel 

wel 

wiil 

fel 
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HISTOIIT OF EKOLI8H SOVKDS. 





*, 


e# {continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB* 


MODsmr. 


felagiN. 


fela 


fiOow 


fel6a 


mela 


m^^ 


meal 


mill 


geolo 


yelu 


880 yellow 


yelou 


cwelan 


cwail 


auail 


cweil 


bellA 


bel 


bel 


Beolh 


B^H 


teal 


siil 


self 


self 


884 self 


self 


seolfor 


silver 


silver 


silyar 


delfan 


delv 


delve 


delv 


twdf 


twelv 


twelve 


twelv 


elm 


elm 


888 elm 


elm 


helm 


helm 


helm 


helm 


Bwelgan 


awalu 


iwaHow 


swoloa 


belgan 


belu 


bellow 


beloa 


seoloo 


silo 


892 etlk 


silo 


weoloo 


whelc 


whelk 


whelc 


meolo 


milo 


milk 


milo 


geolca 


yolo 


yolk 


y6uo 


heold (pr$i,) 


held 


896 held 


held 


seldon 


seldom 


seldom 


seldom 


feld 


fiild 


field 


fiild 


smeltan 


smelt 


smelt 


smelt 


gefeled 


felt 


900 feU 


felt 


meltan 


melt 


meU 


melt 


helpan 


help 


help 


help 


gelpan 


yelp 


yelp 


yelp 


le^er 


m'Ser 


904 Uather 


le^9r 


we^er 


we^er 


wether 


we^er 


beneoVan 


ben^^]? 


beneath 


bcnii]^ 


brewer 


bre^ren 


brethren 


bre^ren 


cerae 


cres 


908 cress 


ores 


bletsian 


bles 


bless 


bles 


wesle 


w^^zA 


weasel 


wiizl 


besma 


bczom 


besom 


bezam 



a(8B ea ei), i, ^(eo), ^ e, S, c&, c6, u, o. 
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4^9 €0 (joantinued). 



Ill 



OLD. 


MIDDLE. 




MODERM. 


brescan 
rerso 


]7resb 
fresh 


912 threeh 
fresh 


fresh 


sweostar 

nest 

cest 


Bister 

nest 

chest 


ekter 
nest 
916 chest 


sistar 

nest 

chest 


efen 

beofon 

seofan 

wefan 

fefer 


^^ven 

h^even 

seven 

we^v 

fS^ver 


even 
heaven 
seven 
920 weave 
fever 


iivn 
hevn 
sevn 
wiiv 

fiiVOT 


>ef=S 


>eft 


theft 


>eft 



hung 



hung 



hung 



ten 



begeondan 



ton 



beyond 



924 ten 



heycnd 



ten 
beyond 



eom {see earn) 
bremel 



weg 

be(de)giau 
plega 

leg(e)r 

seg(e)l 



brambl 



bramble 



wai 
beg 
plai 

lair 

sail 



way 
928 % 
play 

lair 

saH 



reg(e)n 


rain 


932 rain 


geleg(e)n 


lain 


lain 


}Hjg(e)n 


]?aan 


thane 


tweg(e)n 


. twain 


twain 


breg(e)n 


brain 


986 brain 


?bLegen 


bluin 


{ehill)hlain 


bregdan 


braid 


braid 


sprecan 


sp^^ 


speak 


wrecan 


wrd^ 


940 wreak 


brecan 


br^ 


break 



brssmbl 



w6i 
beg 
pl6i 

mat 

r^in 
U'm 
em 
tw6in 
brein 
blbin 

br6id 



spiic 

reo 

br6ic 
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HISTORT OF BNGLISH SOUNDS. 





6. 


eo {continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 




MODERN. 


next 


next 




next 


next 


becnian 


becon 




beckon 


becan 


weder 


w^^^er 


944 


weather 


we^ar 


feded 


fed 




M 


fed 


meda 


m^M 




mead 


mild 


cnedan 


cn^M 




knead 


niid 


tredan 


tre^d 


948 


tread 


tred 


gebed 


b^^d 




bead 


biid 


breded 


bred 




bred 


bred 


bleded 


bled 




bled 


bled 


etan 


eet 


952 


eat 


iit 


let {pret) 


let 




let 


let 


fetor 


feter 




fetter 


fetar 


Betlian 


setl 




settle 


setl 


nebb 


nib 


956 


nib 


nib 


Bc£phirde 


Bbephelrd 




shepherd 


Bhepad 


*dep^ 


dep]? 




depth 


dep]? 


pepor 


peper. 




pepper 


pepar 



BlSpte 



slept 



960 slept 



Blept 



« ^rian 
« Bw^rian 
% w^rian 
m^re {sm,) 
m^re («/*.) 


Bwhhr 
w^r 
m^^r 
maar 


ear 
swear 
wear 
964 mere 
mare 


iar 

BW^r 

w^r 

miar 

m^ar 


merran 

b^re 

b^ge 


mar 
bar- 
beri 


mar 
bar-ley 
968 berry 


mar 

baali 

beri 


£r(e)8t 
m^rso 


erst 
marsh 


erst 
marsh 


aast 
maash 
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e 


{eontinued). 






OLD. 


MIDDLB. 




MODBBir. 




h^rwe 


ham 


harrow 


hffirou 




b^m(=b^re-i 


em) bam 


972 ham 


baan 




em^ian 


smirc 


smirk 


Bmaoc 




g^rd 


yard 


yard 


yadd 




gerdels 


girdl 


girdle 


gdadl 




beg^rded 


girt 


976 girt 


g9at 




e(nd)lufon 


eleven 


eleven 


clevan 




hm 


hel 


hell 


hel 




B^llan 


sel 


eeU 


sel 




gesselig 


Bill 


980 Billy 


nili 




BC^U 


shel 


shell 


shel 




y^hW 


wel 


tpell 


wel 




fc^llam 


fel 


fell 


fel 




cw^llan 


cwel 
cil 


034 quell 
kiU 


cwel 
cil 




dwclja N. 


dwel 


dwell 


dwel 




tellon 


tel 


UU 


tel 




^lles 


els 


988 else 


els 




w^lsc 


welsh 


Wehh 


welflh 




80^6 


Bhelf 


shelf 


Bhelf 




^In 


el 


ell 


el 




Ulg 


talu 


992 talhw 


tffiloa 




belg 

1 


beluz 


bellows 


beloaz 




bell 


belly 


bcU 




Eldest 


eldest 


eldest 


eldest 




gew^ldan 


wiild 


996 wield 


wiild 




gelda N. 


geld 


geid 


geld 




bMt 


belt 


belt 


belt 




bw^lp 


whelp 


tuhelp 


whelp 





fl£&sc 



flesh 1000 flesh 



flesh 
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HISIOBT OF BNOLI8H SOTTITDS. 





( 


b (e^niinued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLB. 


MODBSir. 


beh£s 


bebest 


hehMi 


behest 


wrSstan 


wrest 


iorest 


rest 


> g^t 


gest 


guMi 


gest 


b^(t)8t 


best 


1004 heU 


best 


w^sp 


wasp 


wasp 


wosp 


ffifre 


ever- 


WW 


ever 


^fese 


^^vz 


Mvea 


iivz 


(io) h^fe 


U^v 


1008 heave 


biiv 


hdfig 


b^^vi 


heavy 


bevi 


dfl: 


eft 


eflfsooM) 
iereft 


eft 


bereafod 


bereft 


bereft 


gelsefed 


left 


1012 Ufi 


left 


%£m 


^em 


them 


^em 


Bt^mn 


stem 


stem 


stem 


England 


england 


England 


inglend 


^ngliso 


englisb 


1016 English 


inglisb 


B^Dgan 


sinj 


singe 


sinj 


♦l^ng^ 


leng> 


length 


lengj? 


str^Dg^o 


streng]? 


strength 


Btreng]^ 


bl^nce 


line 


1020 link 


lino 


]7^ncan {sm 


jyyncan) 




• 


fit^DO 


stencb 


stench 


Btencb 


w^ncle 


wencb 


wench 


wencb 


fr^nciso 


frencb 


Ereneh 


frencb 


cw^ncan 


ewencb 


1024 quench 


ewencb 


dr^ncan 


dreneb 


drench 


drench 


bdno 


bencb 


bench 


bencb 


b^nne 


ben 


hen 


hen 


iSnan 


lend 


1028 lend 


lend 


w^nian 


w^^ 


wean 


wiin 


w^nn 


wen 


wen 


wen 


f^nn 


fen 


fen 


fen 


mdnn 


men 


1032 men 


men 


c^nnan 


cen 


ken 


cen 


ddnn 


den 


aen 


den 
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OLD. 


MIDDLB. 




MOBB&W. 


Pining 


peni 
fcldoz 




penny 


peni 


clSnsiaii 


1036 


cleanse 


denz 


^nde 


end 




end 


• 

end 


geh^nde 


bandi 




^handjf 


baendi 


hr^ndau 


rend 




rend 


rend 


s^ndan 


send 


1040 


eend 


send 


sp^ndan 


spend 




spend 


spend 


w^ndan 


wend 




wend 


wend 


b^ndan 


bend 




bend 


bend 


bl^ndan 


blend 


1044 


blend 


blend 


brended 


rent 




rent 


rent 


l^Q(c)ten 


lent 




lent 


lent 


sendeid 


sent 




sent 


sent 


sp^nded 


spent 


1048 


spent 


spent 


winded 


went 




went 


went 


bonded 


bent 




bent 


bent 


£myrie 


emberz 




embers 


embdoz 


t^mese 


(temz) 


1052 


Thames 


temz 


dmtig 


empti 




empty 


em(p)ti 


^ge 


au 




awe 


hh 


^cg 


ej 




edge 


ej 


^gN. 


eg 


1056 


•99 


eg 


bfege 


bej 




hedge 


bej 


l^gan 


lai 




lay 


16i 


l^gN. 


leg 




leg 


leg 


B^cgan 


sai 


1060 


say 


s6i 


s^cg 


sej 




sedge 


sej 


w^cg 


wej 




wedge 


wej 


^lan 


ail 




aa 


e 


^ 


aacb 


1064 


ache 


6io 


r^cenian 


recon 




reckon 


rec9n 


bl^ {adf.) 


U^ 




leak 


liio 


Btr^can 


strecb 




stretch 


strecb 


wr^cca 


wrecb 


1068 


wretch 


recb 


fkoan 


fecb 




feUh 


fecb 


bn^cca 


nee 




neck 


neo 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOXWDS. 









^ {continued). 






OLD. 




MIDDLB. 




MODKBir 




abrMdan 




rid 




rid 


rid 




gelfieded 




led 


1072 


Ud 


led 




stede 




Bt^^ 




9Uad 


sted 




\Fddd 




wed 




to wed 


wed 




b^dd 


> 

1 


bed 




bed 


bed 




l^ttATI 

Ivbtaa 


let 


1076 


lei 


let 




saltan 
ges^ted 




set 




set 


set 




wSt {adj\) 




wet 




wet 


wet 




bwettan 




wbet 




whet 


whet 




n^t 




net 


1080 


net 


net 




n^tele 




nctl 




nettle 


netl 




m^te 




mSet 




meat 


miit 




c^tel 




cetl 




kettle 


cetl 




b^tera 




beter 


1084 


better 


betar 




^bbian 




eb 




ebb 


eb 




w^bb 




web 




web 


web 




n^bb 




nib 




nib 


nib 





Bt^ppan 



step 



1088 step 



step 



«. 



( 



hercniao 



hS 


h66 




he 


hii 


>€ 


%66 




th^e 


^ii 


we 


w^ 




we 


wii 


me 


m66 


1092 


me 


mil 


ge 


yee 




y 


yu 


heh 


hiih 




high 


h^i 


neh 


niih 




nigh 


nai 


hiir 


he^r 


1096 


here 


hiar 


geheran 


? h6^r ( 


ee) 


hear 


\iVdT 


werig 


? w^^ri 


(66) 


weary 


wiaa 



h^^rcen 



hearken 



haecan 
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e {continued). 




OLD.' 


MIDDLB. 




MOBEBK. 


geherde 


h^erd 


1100 


heard 


head 


hel 


h6^1 




heel 


hiU 


Btel 


8te61 




eteel 


Btiil 


felan 


feel 




feel 


fiU 


cele 


chil 


1104 


chill 


chil 


? cnela N. 


cn6el 




kneel 


niil 


sme^e {under 5) 

te« 

brewer {under e) 


tee> 




teeth 


tii> 


gclefan 


bele^v 




believe 


beliiv 


slefe 


sleev 


1108 


sleeve 


sliiv 


defan 


diiv 




dive 


daiv 


J?ef^ {under 6) 










heng {pret.) {under 6) 








scene 


sheen 




sheen 


shiin 


wenan 


w6en 


1112 


ween 


wiin 


grene 
cene 


gr66n 
ce^n 




green 
keen 


griin 
ciin 


cwen 


cw^6n 




queen 


cwiin 


ten 


ten 


1116 


ten 


ten 


breotene 
ben {under o) 


]7lrteen 




thirteen 


]?aatim 


geseman 
deman 


s^em 
de^m 




seem 
deem 


dim 
diim 


teman 


te^m 


1120 


teem 


tiim 


bremel {under 6) 










ege (=ea) 
heg 

doBg N. 
tegan 


• •• 
ei, u 

hai 

slii 

tu 


1124 


eye 
hay 
ely 
tie 


ai 
h6i 
slai 
tai 


ecan 


66c 




eke 


•• 
uo 


rec (=ea) 


r66c 




reek 


rile 


hrec (=ea) 


ric 




rick 


ric 


recan 


rec 


1128 


reck 


rec 


lee (=ea) 


16ec 




leek 


liio 
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e {eaniinued). 




OliD. 


UTDJXIM, 


MODXBH. 


secan 


866c 


eeeh 


fliio 


cSc (-"ea) 


cli66o 


t^heek 


chiio 


bece 


b66ch 


1182 heeeh 


biich 


breo 


br6§ch 


hreeeh 


briicb 


nSzt {under 6) 








htcni&ii{under ^) 








hSdan 


b66d. 


heed 


biid 


\ redan 


r^^d (66) 


read 


riid 


Bteda 


8t6ed 


1136 eteed 


Btiid 


V sped 


8p66d 


speed 


spiid 


% f edan 


f66d 


feed 


fiid 


f eded (under 6) 








ned 


ii66d 


need 


niid 


med 


m6ed 


1140 meed 


miid 


gled 


gl6ed 


gleed 


gliid 


oreda 


ci66d 


creed 


criid 


br§daii 


br66d 


breed 


briid 


bl<^dan 


bl6ed 


1144 bleed 


bliid 


let {under 6) 








Bw§te 


sw66t 


eweet 


Bwiit 


scet (»ea) 


8li66t 


sheet 


shiit 


\ f§t 


f66t 


feet 


fiit 


gemetan 


in66t 


1148 meet 


miit 


gretan 


gr66t 


greet 


griit 


bStel 


b66tl 


beetle 


biitl 


blgtBiaD(tmi£9r^) 








step (->e&) 
Btepel 


Bt66p 


steep 


Btiip 


Bt66pl 


1152 steeple 


stiipl 


wepan 


w66p 


weep 


wiip 


cSpan 


c66p 


keep 


ciip 


orgpel 


cripl 


onpple 


cripl 


depan(«Mdyppaii) dip 


1156 dip 


dip 


*d5p% {under 6) 
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(66). 



OLD. 


VIDDLB. 


MODEIUr. 


^ h*r 


?hair 


Aaiir 


b^ar 


% ^r 


U^r 


^A^tf 


^^ar 


wJeron 


w^^r 


were 


w^ar 


bwffir 


wb^er 


1160 M'^^tf 


wbSar 


fSr 


f^6r 


fear 


fiar 


b^r 


?b66r 


bier 


biar 


&l 


6el 


eel 


iil 


? ges^g 


fiili 


1164 <i7/y 


sill 


mSl 


m^^l 


m^/ 


mill 


/brS^ 
v*brfe^aii 


br^^> 


breath 


brej? 


br^e« 


breathe 


brii^ 



csBse 



che6z 



1168 cheese 



cbiiz 



£fen 



^^ven 



even 



uvn 



Smette (uiu^ 


a) 








Wffig 


waav 




wave 


w^iv 


wsegan 


weib 




weigh 


w6i 


bwSg 


wbei 


1172 


whey 


wb6i 


bD^gan 


neib 




neigh 


n6i 


gTEBg 


grai, grei 




grayy grey 


gr6i 


cSge 


eei 




hey 


eii 


♦wffig^ 


weibt 


1176 


weight 


w6it 


]£ce 


166cb 




leech 


liicb 


BprSo 


speecb 




epeech 


spiicb 


>rfiBd 


Irr^M 




thread 


>red 


•Wffid 


w66dz 


1180 


weeds 


wiidz 


^ 8^ 


B6ed 




seed 


Biid 


grSdig 


gr66di 




greedy 


griidi 


^d^ 


d^ed 




deed 


diid 


ondriedan 


dr^^d 


1184 


dread 


dred 


n^l 


D^edl 




needle 


niidl 



l&tan (under i) 

Btr£t Btr^t 

wSt (under ^) 



street 



striit 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



0L1>. 



blfitan 

swSpan 

Bcsep 

Vf&pen 



elvepte {under e) 



ae(B^6) (continued), 

MIDDLE. MODERir. 

bl^t 1188 bleat bUit 



sle^p 
Bwe^p 
Bb6ep 
w^pon 



sleep 
sweep 
sheep 
1192 weapon 



sliip 
Bwiip 
shiip 
wepdn 







«(-d^). 


. ' 


•fi 


F»^ 


«^<» 


•• 
611 


tShte (under a) 








&T 


^^r 


^tf 


^U 


rfiran 


reer 


rear 


riar 


Srest (under ^) 








hfilan 


h^^l 


1196 A^a/ 


hiil 


>i«lN. 


>ral 




br661 
diil 


hSA'S 


?h^M> 


health 


hel> 


file (Mltd^ C) 








h£%en 


b^6^en 


1200 ^MP^A^ 


hii^an 


?bri&« 
? brS^an 


Bh^^j7 

wr^eb 

br^eb 

br^^% 


wreath 
breath 
1204 ^M^Atf 


shiib 
nib 
bre|^ 
brii^ 


bebSs (wmfor ^) 
tSbaaxL 


^Md 


tiiz 


i&BC (under k) 
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OLD. 



as(«^) {eantinued). 

ICIDDLB. 



ISstan {under a^ 
wrsestan {under e) 



hseto 

sceti N, 

Bw£t 

spStte {under a) 

hwSte 

wcet (t<n(^ ^) 

f£tt (tmi^r a) 






seat 
sweat 



wh^H 1224 irAifa^ 



MODEBW. 



hiit 
Biit 
Bwet 

whiit 



IfiBwed 


leud 




lewd 


lyuud 




l^fan 


1^^? 




leave 


liiy 




blsefdige {under 
Sfre {under ^) 


a) 










gelsefed {under ^) 












£nig (uni^ a) 
Isonan {under e) 
hlsene 


U^n 


1208 


lean 


liin 




clsene 


cl^^n 




clean 


diin 




msenan 


m^^n 




mean 


miin 




gemeene 


m^^n 




mean 


miin 




Smyrie {under ^) 
]7»m {under ^) 












cl% 


clai 
^^ob 


1212 


clay 


d^i 




/«(l)c 
VrJecan 


each 


iicb 




r^^cb 




reach 


riicb 




tScan 


t^^cb 




teach 


tiicb 




bl8ec(»a) 


bl^do 


1216 


hleak 


bliic 




bllecaii 


bl^^b 




bleach 


bliicb 




\ re&dan 


r^^d 




read 


riid 




iSdan 


l^d 




lead 


liid 




gel£ded(Miu^^) 












♦bried« 


br^> 


1220 


breadth 


bred> 
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eA. 



OLD. 



' fle& 

^ gea 

oea 



MIDDLE. 



Pchniih 



tfea 
chough 



ICODBRK. 

flii 
yei 
chaf 



^eah 


«bbub 


1228 


though 


^6u 


eare 


d^r 




oar 


iar 


forsearian 


8^^r 




sear 


nor 


near 


n^^r 




near 


nidr 


gear 


y^^r 


1232 


year 


yiar 


tear 


t^^r 




tear 


tiar 


dea% 


d^^> 




death 


de> 


cedB 


chhhz 




chose 


cbouz 


efist 


^^st 


1236 


east 


iist 


eastre 


^^ster 




easier 


iifltar 


heawan 


bea 




hew 


byna 


hreaw 


ran 




raw 


r66 


Jreaw 


)?ea 
Blo6a 


1240 


thew 


)yXLVL 


ele&w 




slow 


sLovL 


Bceawian 


Bhhbn (eu) 


show (shew) 


Bboa 


Bcreawa 


sbrea 




shrew 


Bhrua 


Btreaw 


straa 


1244 


straw 


Btro6 


streawian 


Btrea 




strew 


Btnia 


feawa 


feu 




few 


fyuu 


deaw 


den 




dew 


dyua 


breaw (wd bru) 










beafod (under d) 










bere&fian 


ber^^T 


1248 


bereave 


beriiy 


'leaf 


Uht 




leaf 


liif 


Bceaf 


sbS^f 




sheaf 


sbiif 


de&f 


d^^f 




deaf 


def 


befin 


b^^n 


1252 


hean 


biin 



seam 

steam 

stre&m 

gile&m 

dream 



s^6m 

st^Sm 

str^^m 

gUSm 

dr^^m 



seam 
steam 
stream 
1256 gleam 
dream 



siim 

stiim 

striim 

gliim 

driim 
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OLI>« 



eft (jo<mi%nued). 

XIDDLB. 



team 
beam 



te^m 
b^dm 



team 
heam 



he&p 
hleapan 
dteap {under e) 
ceftp {iube,) 
oe&pman 



b^^p 
bl^^p 



heap 
leap 



cb^^p {adj.) cheap 
chapman 1376 ehaptnan 



XODBBN. 



ereftp {pret.) fcrept 



crept 




e5. 



tiim 
biim 



eage {under e) 
fleag 


flen 


1260 


flew 


flan 




hreao {under e) 
leao {under e) 
ceac {under e) 
beacen. 


beacon 


« 


heacan 


biicon 




hea(fo)d 
\ read 


heM 
r^M 




head 
red 


bed 
red 




lead 


l^M 


1264 


lead 


led 




Bceadan 


shed 




9hed 


shed 




Bcreadian 


shred 




shred 


shred 




nead {under e) 
dead 


d^M 




dead 


ded 




bread 


br^M 


1268 


bread 


bred 




sceat (under e) 
•ceat \pret,) 
neat 












fshot 
n^^t 




shot 
neat 


shot 
niit 




great 
beatan 


gr^^t 
b^^t 


1272 


great 
heat 


gr6it 
biit 





hiip 
liip 

ehiip 
chiepmon 

crept 



>l«i 


thrte 


rru 


•66 


(M 


Sll 


"htf 


1280 tht 


shii 


S 


fie 


fii 
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eo {continued). 




OLD, 


MIDDLE. 


MODSRir. 


X fireo 


fr66 


free 


frii 


fleo 


fl66 


flee 


flii 


gle5 

beo (vh,) 
beo (subs.) 


gl66 
b66 


1284 ^^ 


glii 
bU 


\M 


5e0 


bii 


beoh 
nreoh 


>iih 
ruuh 


thigh 
1288 roii^A 


>4 
raf 


leoht {und^ 6) 




' 




bleor 


16^ 


^^ 


liar . 


de5r 


d66r 


deer 


diar 


deore 


d^^r (^6) 


dear 


diar 


deorling 
dreorig 
\ beor 


darlihg 

dr^M 

b66r 


1292 iar/% 
dreary 
beer 


daaling 

driari 

biar 


feor^a 


ionry 


fourth 


fbi> 


hweol 


wh6^1 


1296 trA^/ 


whiil 


?ge6l 
oe5l 


? 
c^61 


yule 
keel 


yuul 
ciil 


heold {under 6) 









Boo^an 
geo(g)n«| 



8^% 



seethe 



yuu]? 1300 youth 



8ii% 
yuuj? 



forleosan 


(166z) 


loee 


luuz 


freosan 


freez 


freeze 


friiz 


fleose 


fl668 


fleece 


fliis 


oeosan 


chooz 


1304 choose 


chuuz 


\breo8t 


br^t 


breast 


brest 


\ eow (jfron,) 


yuu 


you 


yuu 


eow 


yen 


yew 


yuu 


eowe 


ea 


1308 ewe 


yuu 


hreowan 


reu 


rue{rew) 


ruu 


Beowian 


sen 


sew 


b6u 


hleow 


166 


lee 


Hi 


feower 


four 


1312 four 


f6ar 
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eo {eoniinyM^. 




OLD. 


MJDDLB, 


MODBBK. 


feowertig 


forti 


forty 


fbati 


greow {preL) 


greu 


grew 


gruu 


ceo wan 


cbea 


chew 


cbuu 


\ creow {pret) 


creu 


1816 crew 


cruu 


\ cneow {pret,) 


eneu 


knew 


nyau 


1 cnedw {tubs.) 


cn66 


knee 


• • 
nil 


treow 


tre6 


tree 


trii 


tree we 


treu 


1320 true (Jtrew) 


trau 


brcowan 


breu 


hrew 


bruu 


bleow {pret.) 


blea 


blew 


bluu 


hreow^ 


ryy> 


ruth 


ran]? 


» treow^ 


tryy> 


1324 truth 


truu]? 


leSf 


(le^f) 


lief 


liif 


I >eof 


thief 


>iif 


clcdfan 


cl^ev 


cleave 


cliiv 


deofol 


devil 


1328 devil 


deyl 


K geong 


yung 
betw^^n 


young 


yang 


^ betweonan 


between 


betwiin 


♦gebcoa(jw»r</c 


.) b^n 


been 


biin 


feond 


(f^nd) 


1332 fiend 


fiind 


1 freond 


(fr66nd) 


friend 


frend 


miuc N. 


m^eo 


meek 


miio 


Irogan 


lii 


He 


lai 


fleoga 


flii 


1336 fly 


flai 


geogu^ 


yuu}^ 


youth 


yuuj 


hrcod 


•r^6d 


reed 


riid 


weod 


w6ed 


weed 


wild 


neod 


n6ed 


1340 need 


niid 


bi-odan 


bid 


bid 


bid 


Rceotan 


shoot 


shoot 


fihuat 


fleot 


fle^t 


fleet 


fliit 


beot (pa/rtj 


beet 


1344 beat 


biit 



heop frosej 



hip 



hip 



hip 
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HISTORY OF BNOLI8H SOUNDS. 



OX.D. 



bleop ipret.) 
Bweop {pret.) 
weop {pret.) 
creopan 
deop 



eo (continued), 

MIDDLB. 



jlept 

jswept 

fwept 

cr6ep 

d6ep 



lepi 
swept 
1348 wept 
creep 
deep 



MODBRir. 



lept 

Bwept 

wept 

criip 

diip 



dura 



(dunr) 



door 



ihht 



}vah I 
forh 


^rauh 
?oruh 
uru 


1852 

• 


through 

thorough 

furrow 


mxk 
brou 


orullaN. 


curl 




curl 


coal 


wur^ 
fdr^op 


wurj? 
fur^er 


1356 


worth 
further 




J^uzLresdseg 
curs 


J^ursdai 
curs 




Tkureday 
euree 


J^aazdi 
caas 


turf 


turf 


1860 


turf 


taaf 


mumian 


muum 




mourn 


m&an 


wurui 


wurm 




worm 


waam 


burg 


Vboru 




borough 


* bara 


/ wurcan 
'^ twuid 


wuro 


1364 


work 


waao 


Bwurd 




eword 


B^ad 


wuU 

fuU 

orulla {under r) 

bulluoa 


? wuul (u) 
full 

buloo 1868 


wool 
fM 

huUock 


wul 
ful 

bulao 
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OLD. 



wulf 
Bculdor 



HIDDLB. 



wulf 
shuulder 



(joantinuei). 



wolf 
shoulder 



XODBBK. 



bunig huni 

]7unor ]?under 

sunu sun 

sunne sun 

scunian shun 

spunnen spun 

gcwunnen wun 

nunne nun 
munuc (umltfr nc) 

cunnan cuning 

dunn dun 

tunne tun 

under under 



honey 
1392 thunder 

son 

sun 

shun 
1396 spun 

won 

nun 

cunning 
1400 dun 
tun 
under 



wulf 
shouldor 



us 


us 




us 


es 




busbonda 


buzband 


1372 


husband 


bazband 




tuso 


tusc 




tush 


tasc 




bua sic N. 


busc 




busk 


base 




rust 


rust 




rust 


rast 




lust 


lust 


1376 


lust 


last 




gust N. 
dust 


gust 
dust 




gust 
dust 


gast 
dast 




lufu 


luT 




love 


lav 




^ndlufon 


eleven 


1380 


eleven 


elevan 




scufan 


sbuv 




shove 


sbav 




dufe 


duv 




dove 


dav 




bnbufan 


abuv 


• 


above 


ebav 




bungor 


bunger 


1384 


hunger 


bangar 




suDgen 


sung 




sung 


Bang 




wrungen 

clungen 

tunge 


wrung 

clung 

tung 


1388 


wrung 

elung 

tongue 


rang 

clang 

tang 




munuc 


munc 




monk 


mane 




druncen 


drunc 




drunk 


dranc 





bani 

^ndar 

Ban 

sen 

sban 

span 

wan 

nan 

caning 
dan 
tan 
endar 
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BISTORT OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



{eontinued). 



OLD. 


MIDDLB. 




XODBBK. 


' hund 


huund 




hound 


haund 


% hundred 


hundred 


1404 


hundred 


handred 


8und fiubsj 
gesund /"oi^'.y 


Buund 




sound 


saund 


Bimdor 


sunder 




sunder 


sandar 


% wund 


wuund 




wound 


wuund 


% gewunden 


wuund 


1408 


wound 


waund 


wundor 


wunder 




wonder 


wandar 


funden 


fuund 




found 


faund 


grand 


graund 




ground 


graund 


granden 


ground 


1412 


ground 


graund 


bnnden 


buund 




hound 


baund 


% pund 


puund 




pound 


paund 


huntian 


hunt 




hunt 


hant 


stunt {adj.) 


stunt 


1416 


to stunt 


Btant 


? munt 


muunt 




mount 


maunt 


J^Qma 


]?umb 




thumb 


]?am 


sum 


sum 




some 


sam 


Bumor 


sumer 


1420 


summer 


Bamar 


Bwummen 


swum 




swum 


swam 


Blumeiian 


slumber 




slumber 


slambar 


guma 


gruum 




groom 


gru(u)m 


cuman 


cum 


1424 


corns 


cam 


crume 


oramb 




crumb 


cram 


dumb 


dumb 




dumb 


dam 


ngglig N. 


ugli 




ugly 


agli 


sugu 


suu 


1428 


sow 


sau 


fugol 


fuul 




fowl 


faul 


cnucian 


cnoc 




knock 


noo 


onucel 


cnud 




knuckle 


nacl 


bucca 


buo 


1432 


buck 


bac 


pluccian 


pluo 




pluck 


plac 


i¥udu 


? wuud (i 
nut 


I) 


wood 


wud 


hnutu 




nut 


nat 


gutt 


gut 


1436 


gut 


get 
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OLD. 


XIDDLB. 




XODBBir. 


buton 


bat 


hut 


bot 


butere 


buter 


butter 


bator 


? putta N. 


put 


put 


put 


npp 


up 1440 


up 


op 


bnp 


hip 


hip 


hip 


Bupan 


Bup 


sup 


sap 


cuppa 


cup 


eup 


cap 



( *■ I 



» bu 


buu 
^uu 


1444 how 
thou 


ban 
%aa 




• nu 


nnu 


now 


nua 




^ cu 
bru 


cuu 
bruu 


cow 
1448 brow 


cau 
brau 




ure 


uur 


our 


aaar 




sur 

Bcur 

bur 

gebur 

(neah)gebur 


Buur sour 
shauer shower 
buucr 1452 bower 
fbuur) boor 
(neih)baar {ne%gh)bour 


saaar 

shauar 

bauar 

buar 

(n6i)bar 





ule 
s ful 



nul 
fuul 



owl 
1456 foul 



aul 
faul 



BU% 


buu]? 


south 


bibm\ 


mu^ 


muu]? 


mouth 


man]? 


ancu^ 


oncuu]? 


uncouth 


encuu]? 


CU%0 


cuu(I)d 


1460 could 


cud 


bu«N. 


(buu» 


booth 


buu]? 


us {under u) 








bus 


huuB 


house 


bauB 


lus 


luUB 


louse 


laus 


j^usend 


}FUuzend 


1464 thousand 


J^auzand 


mu8 


muuB 


mouse 


maus 


Bcufan {under u) 








dufe {under u) 
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msrORT OF BN0LI8H SOUNDS. 






OIJ>. 



onbuf an (under n ) 



XODBBll. 



8cunian(iiiM2ir u) 










/ dfin 


duon 




doum 


daun 


Ufin 


tuon 




ioum 


taun 


M)run 


bniun 


1468 


hroum 


braun 


J^uma {under u) 










\ rum 


(mam) 




room 


raum 


rug 


moh 




rough 


raf 


bugan 


bua 




how 


baa 


Bucan {under n) 










brucan 


(bruuc) 


1472 


brook 


brao 


uder {under n) 










hlud 


laud 




hud 


laud 


scrud 


fihruud 




shroud 


ahraud 


crud 


cruud 




crowd 


craud 


clud 


duud 


1476 


cloud 


olaud 


at 


nut 




out 


aut 


Qterlioe(Miii^n) 










lutan 


luut 




hut (subst) 


laut 


olut 


oluut 




ehut 


claut 


butan {under u) 










prut 


pruud 


1480 


proud 


praud 



Bupan {under u) 



oohh(ett)an 



couL 



Bohte 


Bbubt 


wrohte 


wrbuht 


V dohtor 


dauhter 


bohte 


b&ubt 


\ brohte 


broubt 



cough 



cot 



ioughi 


B^t 


wrought 


root 


1484 daughter 


d66tor 


bought 


hhbt 


brought 


broot 
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OLD. 

for 

beforan 

borian 

woruld 

for^ 

nor^ 

mor^or 

hors 

forst {under st) 

dorste 

borsten 

hom 

forlor(e)n 

J^om 

8wor(e)n 

Bcor(e)n 

mor(ge)uing 

com 

tor(e)a 

bor(e)n 

storm 
forma 

Borg 

morgen 

borgian 

store 

bord 
word 
ford 
bord 

scort 
port 



A {eontittued). 

MIDDLE. 

for for 

lefbbr 1488 he/ore 
boor hare 



MODSBK. 



wnrld 

forj 
nor]? 
murder 

bors 

durst 
burst 

bom 

forlorn 

Jora 

swom 

sbom 

morning 

com 

torn 

bom 

storm 
former 

Bora 

mora 

boru 

store 

hhbrd 
word 
ford 
b&6rd 

sbort 
port 



world 

forth 
1492 north 

murder (th) 

horee 

durst 
1496 hurst 

hom 

forlorn 

thorn 
1500 sworn 

shorn 

morning 

com 
1504 torn 

horn{e) 

storm 
former 

1508 sorrow 
morrow 
harrow 

stark 

1512 hoard 
word 
ford 
hoard 

1516 short 
port 



foor 

befc)5r 

boor 

waald 

f63> 
ncK)^ 
maadar 

b&ds 

daast 
baest 

b^an 
foal6an 

swoan 

shban 

mooning 

cban 

tban 

boon 

8t6am 
foamar 

Bor6u 

mor6u 

bor6u 

b5ad 
waad 
foad 
bood 

sboat 
p6at 



bol 
bolb 



b6bl 
bolu 



hole 
hollow 



boul 
bolon 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 

holegn 

>ol 

swollen 

Bcoln 

stolen 

fola 

ool 

cnoll 

dol 

toll 

boUa 

bolster 

folgian 

wolcen 
folc 

Bcolde 
molde 
wolde 
gold 

bolt 

fro^a N. 

mo%%e 

bro^ 





A {coniinuei). 




MIDDLE. 




MODBBN. 


hoU 
yo6l 


1520 


hoUy 
thoie{pin) 


boU 
J^oul 


swolen 




swollen 


swoidn 


sb66l 




thoal 


shoul 


stoolen 


1524 


stolen 


stouln 


fhbl 




foal 


foul 


cb51 




coal 


coul 


cnol 




knoll 


noul 


dul 


1528 


dull 


ddl 


tol 




toll 


toul 


boul 




howl 


boul 


bolster 




holster 


boulfltor 


fblu 


1532 


follow 


folon 


welcin 




welkin 


welcin 


folo 




folk 


fouc 


? sbuuld 




should 


shud 


mould 


1536 


mould 


mould 


?wuuld 




would 


wud 


gold 




gold 


gould 



bolt 



hoU 



fro> 
mo]? 
broj? 



1540 froth 
moth 
hroth 



b6ult 



£rb(h)h 
mh(h)h 
br6o> 



hose 
•gefroscn 




hhbz 
frb^zen 


hose 
1544 froien 


bouz 
frouzn 




nosu 
♦gecosen 




nhhz 
cbb^zen 


nose 
chosen 


nouz 
cbouzn 




cross N. 
blosma 




cross 
blosom 


cross 
1548 hlossom 


cros 
blosom 




gosling 




gosling 


gosling 


gozling 




frost 




frost 


frost 


frost 




ofen 


1 


ov 
of 
?6oven 


1652 off 
oven 


ov 
of 
eyn 
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€i 


i (ami 


\inued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLE 


« 




MODBBlf. 


offrian 


ofer 




oJftT 


ofer 


ofer 


66ver 




over 


ouTor 


Bcofel 


? 8li66vel 


1556 


shovel 


shovl 


clofen 


clboyen 




cloven 


clouvn 


oft 


ofb 




ofl 


oft 


loftN. 


loft 




loft 


loft 


Bofte 


BOft 


1560 


soft 


BOft 


Ihng 


long 




long 


long 


)Tong 


^rong 
?ong 




throng 


;rong 
wng 


mhng 




thong 


Bong fauhs,/ 


song 


1564 


song 


song 


Btrhng 


strong 




strong 


Btrong 


wrbng 


wrong 




wrong 


rong 


mongere 


monger (a) 


monger 


monger 


6ngem2>ng 


among (n] 


11568 


among 


emang 


tonge 


tongz 




tongs^ 


tongz 


hn 


on 




on 


on 


hhnd 


bond 




bond 


bond 


from 


from 


1572 


from 


from 


womb 


(woomb) 




woml 


wuum 


c&mb 


cbbmb 




comb 


c6um 


frocga 


frog 




frog 


fit)g 


trog 


trooh 


1576 


trough 


tr&f 


boga 


boa 




how 


b6u 


flog(e)n 


flom 




flown 


floun 


loco 


loc 




lock 


loc 


BOCC 


BOC 


1580 


sock 


BOC 


smocc 


smoc 




smoek 


smoc 


Bmoca 


smhho 




smoke 


Bmoao 


stocc 


stoo 




stock 


BtOC 


^gesprocen 
flocc 


Bi>&6cen 
floe 


1584 


spokm 
flock 


BDoncon 
floe 


geoo 


jhbo 




yoke 


youc 
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HISTOBT OP BXOUSH tOVSVO. 







tf (continuod). 






OLD. 


HIDDLl. 




MODSBir. 




cocc 


coo 




eoek 


coc 




coccel 


cool 


1588 


coehU 


cod 




crocc 


croc 




eroeh{iry) 


croc(dri) 




cnocian 


enoc 




knock 


noc 




brocen 


brbbcen 




broken 


broacan 




oxa 


ox 


1592 


ox 


ox 




fox 


fox 




fox 


fox 




rod 


rod 




rod 


rod 




Boden 


Boden 




sodden 


Bodn 




gescod 


shod 


1596 


shod 


shod 




fodor 


foder 




fodder 


fodar 




god 


god 




pod 


god 




ooJd 


God 




cod 


cod 




troden 


troden 


1600 


trodden 


trodn 




bodian 


hbbd 




bode 


bond 




bodig * 


bodi 


■ --• — 


body 


bodi 




rotian 


rot 


rot 


rot 




hlot 


lot 


1604 


lot 


lot 




fTota 


jfihbt 




throat 


Jrout 




[ge)8cot 


shot 




shot 


Bhot 




BcoUand 


Scotland 




Scotland 


Scotland 




flotian 


fl«>t 


1608 


float 


fl6at 




mot 


mhht 




mote 


mout 




cot 


cot 




cot 


cot 




cnotta 


cnot 




knot 


not 




botm 


botom 


1612 


bottom 


botam 





loppestre 



lobster 



lobster 



lobstar 



open 


b6pen open 


hoppian 


hop hop 


hopa 


hhbp 1616 h^e 


sop 


sop sop 


fltoppian 


stop stop 


(attor)coppa 


cob(web) cob{f€eb) 


cropp 


crop 1620 crop 


dropa 


drop drop 


topp 


top top 



oupan 

hop 

houp 

sop 

stop 

cob(web) 

crop 

drop 

top 
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ous» 



MIDDLB. 



MODBAM. 



SCO 

% do 
t5 


(Bboo) 

(doo) 

too 


elm 

1624 ito 

^00, io 


III 


tob tunb 
? Bobte, etc. {under o) 


iou^h 


tof 


bor 
Bwor 
flor 
mor 


(wjh66r 
Bwoor 
fl66r 
moor 


whore 
1628 eware 
fiwr 
moor 


hhbt 
Bw66r 

mnar 


Btol 

c5l 

tol 


8t661 

cool 

t661 


iteol 
1682 ceol 
tool 


Btuul 

caul 

tuul 


o^er 

b5% 

♦smo^e 

♦(be) do^ 

t6« 

broker 


(66\Ser) 

BOOP 

Bmo6% 
doob 
toop 
(brooder) 


other 
Booth 
1686 emooth 
doth 
tooth 
hrother 


eVdr 

BUU^ 

•muuV 
de> 
tuub 
bro%or 


g08 

goding {under 

bosni 
blosma {under 

brost 
mosie 


g668 

0) 

(b66zom) 
o) 

r668t 
must 


1640 gooee 

hoeom 

rooet 

weuet 


guut 

buiom 

ruuit 
meat 


rowan 
» blowan 

fldwan 
% growan 
. blowan 


r6a 

16a 

fl6n 

gr6u 

bloa 


1644 row 
low 
flow 
fpvw 

1648 blow 


r6a 

16u 

fl6u 

gr6u 

bl6u 


bof (pret.) 
bof (%ub%.) 
bebofian 
grof (euh%,) 
glof 


(b66v) 

b66f 

(beb66y) 

gr667 

(gl667) 


hove 
hoof 
behove 
1662 groove 
glove 


b6u7 
bnof 

bebany (6a) 
graay 
glev 
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HISTORY OP ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



OLD. 



O {continued), 

MIDDLE. 



MODERN. 



Bofte {under o) 



Bona 


B66n 




eoon 


suun 




Bpon N. ? 


spoon 




epoan 


spuun 




non 


noon 


1656 


noon 


nuun 




mona 


moon 




moon 


muun 




mona% 


^m66ncj?) 
(moondai] 




monethf month 


man}? 




monandseg 


) 


Monday 


mandi 




gedon 


(doon) 


1660 


done 


dan 




banN. 


boon 




boon 


buun 




goma 


gum 




gum 


gam 




glom 


gloom 




ghom 


gluum 




dom 


doom 


1664 


doom 


duum 




br5m 


broom 




broom 


bruum 




M bloma 


bl66m 




hloom 


bluom 




dog 


elan 




slew 


sluu 




wogian 


w66 


1668 


woo 


wuu 




V genog 


enuuh 




enough 


enaf 




drog 


dreu 




drew 


druu 




bog 


buub 




hough 


ban 




plog N. 


plnuh 


1672 


plough 


plan 




bSo 


h66o 




hook 


buo 




broo 


rooo 




rook 


ruo 




locian 


I660 




look 


luo 




BOOO 


shooo 


1676 


shook 


sbuo 




woo 


(awooc) 




awoke 


ew6ao 




« coo 


cooo 




cook 


cue 




croc N. 


crooo 




erook 


cruc 




toe 


t66o 


1680 


took 


tuc 




boo 


b66o 




hook 


buc 




broo 


br66o 




hrook 


bruo 





bod 

rod I 

gescod {under 0) 
stod 
foda 

fodor (under o) 
'^^ flod 
mdd 



b66d 
rood 
rod 

stood 
food 

flood 
m66d 



hood 
1684 rood 
rod 

stood 
food 

1688 Jlood 
mood 



bnd 

mud 

rod 

stud 
ftind 

flad 
muad 



a((B ea ei), i, 6(co), k, e, £, ea, eo, u, o. 
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o {continued). 




OLD. 


MIDDLE. 


MODERN. 


modor 
god 
blod 
brod 


(mooter) mother 
good good 
blood 1692 blood 
brood brood 


ma^ar 
gud 
blad 
bruud 


wddnesdseg 


wednesdai H^ednesday 


we(d)nzdi 


rotK 

fot 

bot 


root root 
foot 1696 foot 
boot boot 


ruut 

fut 

buut 



hwopan 



wh66p 



whoop 



huup 







■ Tac rrr3 

Addenda. 




mearg 


maru 




marrow 


mseroTi 


cealc 


ohalc 


1700 


chalk 


oh66c 


bsesel 


haazel 




hazel 


b^izl 


Bceanc 


ebano 




shank 


ebaeno 


> 
waBg(e)n 


wagon 
wain 


1704 


waggon 
wain 


wsegan 
w6m 


dragen 


draun 




drawn 


dihhn 


?gagn 


gain 




gain 


g^in 


Bseco 


sac 




Back 


68dC 


Bleac 


alac 


1708 


alack 


slSBO 


wsBCce 


wach 




watch 


woch 


gemaca 


maat 




mate 


meit 


eazl 


axl 




axle 


8BX1 


lator 


later 


1712 


latter 


laf^t/ar 


gabbN. 


gab 




gab 


g»b 


tapor 


taaper 




taper 


teipar 


ar {metal) 


oor 




ore 


hhr 


haligdsg 


?hb61idaj 


1716 


holiday 


holidi 


raw 


roou 




row 


rou 


*CDawlScan 


cno^ulej 




knowledge{BhSt.) nolej 


on Sax 


anon 




anon 


anon 



h; r, hr, 1, bl; %, 8, w, hw, f ; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 
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mSIOBT OF ENGLISH 80UMIM. 



Addbitda (ctmimuid). 



OLD. 


MIDDLB. 




KODBBK. 


wrist 


wrist 


1720 


wrut 


rist 


hiw 


hen 




hue ^hmoj 


hyua 


flkipta N. 


Rhift 




ihifi 


shift 


wnngan 


wring 




wrtng 


ring 


slipor 


sliperi 


1724 


ilippery 


sliperi 



hwlnan 



whiin 



whine 



whain 



oyrnel 
sypan 



cemel 
sip 



kernel 
8%p 



caanal 
sip 



fg^er 


thh^&t 


1728 feather 


fe^ar 


beow^^on 


becw^^^ 


bequeathe 


becwii^ 


wfest 


west 


west 


west 


weocce 


wio 


wick 


wic 


rSdels 


ridl 


1782 riddle 


ridl 


gemeted 


met 


met 


met 


st^me 


stem 


stem 


stdan 


rest 


rest 


rest 


r9st 


wr^ncan 


wrench 


1736 wrench 


rench 


wrSnna 


wren 


wren 


ren 


tw^ntig 


twenti 


twenti 


twenti 



hSh^o 
steran 
cwSn 



heiht 
st^er 
cw^in 



height 
1740 sUer 
quean ^ 



hait 
stidr 
cwiin 



?leSs 
Jnre&tian 



preost 
seoo 



166s 
>r^dt 



hose 
threat 



(pr66st) 
sio 



1744 priest 
sick 



luns 
>ret 



priist 
sic 



^hte 

colt 

fostor 



hrof 



tas 
U8}?ing N. 
Buncen 
skum 



^uht thought 

colt colt 

foster 1748 foster 



r66f 



roof 



%us 

hustingz 
sunc 
scnm 



thus 
hustings 
1752 sunk 
skum 



}hht 

c6alt 

foster 



mof 



\S9S 

hastings 

sane 

scam 



a(8S ea ei), i, 6(eo), ^ e, &, ea, e5, u, o. 

' Seems to come from ewdn$ with a short vowel » Gothic kwme. 
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ALPHABETICAL DIDEX TO THE LISTS.* 



A (artic) 415 
(a)bode 446 
(ajbove 1383 
ache 1064 
acorn 270 
acre 269 
adder 3x3 
addice 295 
adze 295 
aAer 152 
(a)gaiii 265 
ail 1063 
alder 89 
alderman 91 
ale 53 
(a)light 459 
aU54 
alms 79 
am 223 
(a)mong 169 
an {artic.) 415 
and 207 
angle (vd.) 155 
ankle 173 
anon (17 19) 
answer 205 
ant 224 
anvil 206 
any 181 

ape 335 ^ 
apple 338 
arch- 36 
are 8 

(a)rise 676 
ark 35 
arm 31 
(a)rose 394 
arrow 23 
arse 22 
art (vd.) 47 
as 108 

ash {ira^ 118 
ashes 120 
ask 119 
aspen 134 
ass 109 
at 316 
ate 317 
aught 369 
awe 1054 
awl 135 
(a)woke 1677 
axe 292 
a3de(i7ii) 
aye 344 



Back 287 
bait 354 
bake 288 
bale 71 
balk 87 
ban 203 
band 218 
bane 202 
bang 172 
bare (at/j) 19 
bare {pra.) 20 
bark Tsu6s.) 41 
bark lv6.) 86$ 
barley 907 
barm 858 
bam 97a 
barrow 861 
bask 124 
bath 104 
bathe 105 
be 1285 
beacon 1261 
bead 949 
beam 1259 
bean 1252 
bear 838 
beard 46 
beat {in/.) 1272 
beat (/frf.) 1344 
beckon 943 
bed 1075 
bee 1286 
beech 1132 
been 1331 
beer 1294 
beetle 1 150 
(be}fore 1488 

[928 
gani98 

)gin572 
)have 138 

(bemest loot 
(be)hoye 1651 
belch 88 
(bc)lieve 1107 
bell 882 
bellow (v3.) 891 
bellows 993 
belly 994 
belt 098 
bench 1026 * 
bend 1043 
(be)neath 906 
bent 1050 
(be)queathe (1729) 



(be)reave 1248 
(be)reft loii 
berry 968 
besom 911 
best 1004 
better 1084 
^eUween 1330 
.^eitwixt 630 
(be)yond 925 
bid 1 341 
bidden 937 
bide 722 
bier 11 62 
bigbt 733 
bill484 
billow758 
bin 570 
bmd588 
birch 864 
bird 474 
birth 74iS 
bishop 511 
bit 650 
bitch 626 
bite 727 
bitter 651 
black 291 
bladder 315 
blade 314 
(chUl)blain 937 
blast 133 
bleach 121 7 
bleak 1216 
bleat 1 188 
bled 951 
bleed 1144 
blend 1044 
bless 909 
blew 1322 
blmdS^ 
bliss 508 
blithe 674 
blood 16^2 
bloom 1666 
blossom 1548 
blow (tuifid) 407 
blow {flcwer) 1648 
boar 383 
board 15 15 
boat 453 
bode 1601 
body 1602 
bold 97 
bolster 1531 
bolt 1539 



bond 219 
bone 424 
book 1681 
boon 1 661 
boor 1453 
boot 1697 
booth 1461 
bore (/«/.) 21 
bore 1489 
bom(e) 1 50c 
borough 1363 
borrow 15 10 
bosom 1^41 
both 392 
bottom 161 2 
bough 167 1 
bought 1485 
bound {pret^i 217 
bound (Sar/K-.) 1413 
bow ivb,) 147 1 
bow (xM^j.) 1577 
bower 1452 
bowl 1530 
braid 938 
brain 266, 936 
brake 289 
bramble 926 
brand 220 
brass 117 
bread 1268 
breadth 1220 
break 941 
breast 1305 
breath 1160 
breathe 1 167 
bred {partic^ 950 
breech 1133 
breed 1 143 
brethren 907 
brew 1321 
bride 825 
bridge 795 
bridle 723 
bright 466 
bring 555 
broad 447 
broke 290 
broken 1591 
brood 1693 
brook (v3.T 1472 
brook (jifftr.) 1682 
broom 1665 
broth 1543 
brother 1639 
brought i486 



* Numbers in parentheses refer to words in the Addenda. 
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HISTOBY OP ENGLISH SOUNDS. 



brow 144S 
brown 1468 
buck 1432 
build 761 
bullock 1368 
bundle 7&|. 
burden 738 
bum 857 
burst {infin.) 848 
burst {pariic.) 1496 
bury 744 
-bury 736 
busk 1374 
busy 765 
but 1437 
butter 1438 
buy 794 
by 661 

Cake 284 
calf 78 
caU68 
callow 67 
came 235 
can 200 
candle 216 
care 16 
cart 49 
carve 849 
cast 131 
castle 132 

cat 333 ^ 
chafer 148 

chaff 147 

chalk (1700) 

chapman 1276 

cheap 1275 

cheek 1 131 

cheese 1168 

chest 916 

chew 1 3 15 

chicken 799 

chide 720 

child 493 

children 494 

chill 1 104 

(chill)blain 937 

chin 573 

choose 1304 

chose 1235 

chosen 1546 

chough 1227 

Christ 518 

christen 519 

church 735 

churl 846 

cinder 581 

clad 311 

clammy 429 

claw 136 



clay 1 21 2 
clean 1209 
cleanse 1036 
cleave 1327 
clew 527 
cliff 537 
climb 602 
cling 554 
clip ida) 660 
clip {andrace) 812 
cloth 390 
clothe 391 
cloud 1476 
clout 1479 
cloven 1557 
clover 150 
clung 1387 
cluster 769 
coal 1526 
cob(web^ 1619 
cock 1587 
(cock)chafer 148 
cockle 1588 
cod 1599 
cold 95 
colt (1747) 
comb 240 
come 1424 
comely 788 
cook 1678 
cool 1632 
com 1503 
cot 1 610 
couch 1481 
could 1460 
cow 1447 
crab 334 
cradle 310 
craft 154 
cram 234 
crane 201 
crave 149 
creed 1 142 
creep 1349 
crept 1277 
cress 908 
crew 1316 
crib 654 
cringe 553 
cripple 1 1 55 
crock (enr) 1589 
crook 1679 
crop 1620 
cross 1547 
crow 405 
crowd 1475 
crumb 1425 
crutch 801 
cunning 1399 
cup 1443 



curl 1355 
curse 1359 

Dale 69 
dam 236 
damp 241 
dare 17 
dark 863 
darling 1292 
daughter 1484 
dawn 253 
day 252 
dead 1267 
deaf 125 1 
deal 1 198 
dear 1291 
dearth 844 
death 1234 
deed 1183 
deem 11 19 
deep 1350 
deer 1290 
(de)file 819 
delve 886 
den 1034 
depth 958 
devil 1328 
dew 1247 
did 804 

dim 601 
din 779 
dint 786 
dip 813, 1 156 
dish 510 
ditch 713 
dive 1 109 
do 1624 
doe 365 
dole 374 
done 1660 
doom 1664 
door 1 35 1 
doth 1037 
dough 4J3 
dove 1382 
down 1466 
drag 254 
drank 180 
draw 255 
drawn (1705) 
dread 1184 
dream 1257 
dreary 1293 
drench 1025 
drew 1670 
drink 561 
drive 088 
driven 538 
drop 1621 



drought 
drove 414 
drunk 1390 
dry 793 
dull 1528 
dumb 1426 
dun 1400 
durst 1495 
dust 1378 
dwarf 8i;9 
dwell 986 
dyke 712 

Each 1213 
ear {v6,) 961 
ear (suds.) 1229 
earl 845 
earn 27 
earnest 853 
earth 840 
east 1236 
Kaster 1237 
eat 952 
eaves 1007 
ebb 1085 
edge 1055 
eel 1 163 
eft(soons) loio 
ep 1056 
eight 3 
either 261 
eke 1 1 25 
eldest 995 
eleven 977, 1380 
elf 75 
ell 991 
elm 888 
else 988 
embers 105 1 
emmet 224 
empty 1053 
end 1037 
England 1015 
English 1016 
enough 1669 
ere 1104 
erst 909 
even {adj\) 917 
even(ing) 1 169 
ever 1006 
evil 771 
ewe 1308 
eye 1121 

Fain 263 
fair 256 
faU64 
&II0W 63 
fang 167 
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fiur834 
fare 14 
farthing 843 
fast 128 
&t328 
father 305 
fathom 107 
fear 1161 
feather (1728) 

fed 945 
fee 12S1 

feed 1 138 
feel 1 103 
feet 1 147 
fell {v6.) 983 
feU ( =sh'n) 877 
fellow 878 
felt {partic,) 900 
fen 103 1 
fern 29 
fetch 1069 
fetter 954 
fever 921 
few 1246 
fickle 621 
fiddle 498 
field 898 
fiend 1332 
fifty 542 
fight 829 
file 669 
fill 757 
film 485 
filth 759 
fin 571 
find 586 
finger 552 
fire 818 
first 742 
fish 5G9 
fist 768 
five 686 
flask 123 
flat 329 
flax 294 
flay 248 
flea 1225 
fledged 791 
flee 1283 
fleece 1303 
fleet 1343 
flesh 1000 
flew 1260 
flight 732 
flint 592 
flit 809 
flitch 622 
float 1608 
flock 
flood 




floor 1629 
flow 1646 
flown 1578 

fly 1330 

foal 1 52 J 

foam 420 

fodder 1597 

foe 432 

fold 94 

folk 1534 

follow 1532 

food 1687 

foot 1690 

for 1487 

ford 15 14 

(for)lom 1498 

former 1507 

forth 149 1 

forty 1313 

foster (1748) 

foul 1456 

found 1410 

fought 6 

four 1 312 
fourth 129s 
fowl 1429 
fox 1593 
free 1282 
fi'eeze 1302 
French 1023 
fresh 913 
Friday &7 
friend 1333 
fro 362 
frog 1575 
from 231 
frost 1550 
froth 1540 
frozen 1544 
full 1367 
furrow 1354 
further 1357 
furze 740 

Gab (1713) 
gain (1706) 
gaU66 
gallows 83 
game 233 
gang 170 
gannet 199 

gape 341 
gate 330 

gather 307 

gave 145 

gear 25 

geld 997 

get 648 

ghost 398 

gift 543 



gild 760 
girdle 975 
girt 976 
give 536 
glad 309 
glass 116 
gleam 1256 
glee 1284 
gleed 1 141 
glide 719 
gloom 1663 
glove 1653 
gnat 332 
gnaw 25 I 

go 364 
goad 444 

goat 452 

god 1598 

gold 1538 

gone 422 

good 1 691 

goose 1640 

gore 381 

gosling 1549 

(gos)sip 653 

got 331 
grass 115 
grave 146 
gray 1274 
g^eat 1 27 1 
greedy 11 82 
gjreen 11 13 
greet 1 149 
grew 1314 
grey 1174 
grim 6cx> 
grind 587 

grip6S9 
gripe 731 
groan 423 
groom 1423 
gfroove 1652 
grope 456 



hallow 82 
halm 80 
halt 98 
hammer 225 
hand 208 
handy 1038 
hang 156 

happy 336 
hard 43 
hare 9 
hark 862 
harm 32 
harp 51 
harrow 971 
hart 869 
harvest 26 
has no 
hat 319 
hate 318 
hath loi 
have 137 
haven 139 
haw 242 
hawk 140 
hay T122 
hazel (1701) 
he 1089 
head 1262 
heal 1 196 
health 1199 
heap 1273 
hear 1097 
heard iioo 
hearken 867, 1099 
heart 870 
hearth 841 
heat 1 22 1 
heathen 1200 
heave 1008 
heaven 918 
heavy 1009 
hedge 1057 
heed 1134 



ground {subs.^ 141 1 heel i loi 
ground (/arA.) 141 2 height (1739) 



grow 1647 
guest 130, 1003 
guild 491 
guilt 762 
gum 1662 
gust 1377 
gut 1436 

Had 296 
hail (subs.) 257 
hail {inter;',) 348 
hair 1 157 
hale 372 
half 76 
hall 55 



held 896 
hell 978 
helm 889 
help 902 
hemp 182 
hen 1027 
her 468 
(shep)herd 957 
here 1096 
hew 1238 
hid 803 

hide isubs.^ 823 
hide {vb.) 824 
hie 605 
high 1094 
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hilt 495 
him 594 " 
hind 577 
hindermost 578 
hip {rMe) 1345 
hip (coxa) 144I 
hire 817 
his 502 
hit 041 
hithe820 
hither 63 1 
hoar 376 
hoard 15 13 
hoarse 393 
hold 92 
hole 1518 
holiday (1716) 
hollow 1 5 19 
holly 1520 
home 425 
honey 1391 
-hood 440 
hood 1683 
hoof 16^0 
hook 1073 
hop 161 5 
hope 16x6 
horn 1497 
horse 1494 
hose 1543 
hot 449 
hound 1403 
house 1462 
hove 1649 
how 1444 
hue (1721) 
hundred 1404 
hung 923 
hunger 1384 
hunt 141 5 
husband 1372 
hustings (1751) 

I 611 
ice 675 
(ice)berg 860 
icicle 624 
idle 714 

if 535 

ill 475. 752 
In 563 

inch 774 

inn 563 

Ireland 662 

iron 663 

is 501 

island 604 

it 640 

ivy 529 



Keel 1298 
keen 11 14 
keep I 154 
ken 1033 
kernel (1726) 
kettle 1083 
key 1 175 
kill 985 
kin 778 
kind 782 
king 773 
kiss 764 
kitchen 800 
kith 763 
knave 342 
knead 947 
knee 1318 
kneel 1 105 
knew 1317 
knife 687 
knight 465 
knit 810 

knock 1430, 1590 
knoll 1^27 
knot 1 01 1 
know 406 
knowledge (17 18) 
known 412 
knuckle 1433 
kye 816 

Ladder 299 
lade 297 
lady 300 
lain 933 
lair 930 
lamb 238 
lame 227 
land 209 
lane 185 
lank 175 
lark 37 
last (adt,) 125 
last (vS,) 127 
late 320 
latter (1712) 
laugh I 

laughter 4 
law 244 
lay (jira.) 243 
lay {in/.) 1058 
lead {v6,) 1219 
lead (suh.) 1264 
leaf 1249 
leak 1066 
lean 1208 
leap 1274 
learn 854 
least 126 



leather 904 
leave 1207 
led 1072 
lee 131 1 
leech 1 1 77 
leek 1 1 29 
leer 1289 
left 1 01 2 
leg 1059 
lend 1028 
length 1018 
Lent 1046 
lept 1346 
less III 
lest 112 
let (prrt.) 953 
let 1076 
lewd 1206 
lice (/iur,) 821 
lick 613 
lid 633 

lie i/acene) 606 
lie Uuds.) 790 
lie (mentiri) 1335 
lief 1325 
Ufe68i 
lift 772 
light 828 
like 708 
limb 596 
lime 700 
linden 580 
linen 565 

•ling 545 
link 1020 

lip 655 
lisp 523 
list 513 
list(ress) 767 
lithe 671 
Uttle 805 
live 530 
liver 531 
lo ! 357^ 
load 298 
load(stone) 442 
loaf 413 
loam 426 
loan 417 
loathe 388 
bbster 1613 
lock 1579 
loft 1559 
158 
looE 1675 



long 15 

)k 167 
lore 378 



lord 384 
bse 1 101 
loose (1742) 
lot 1604 



loud 1473 
louse 14^3 
lout 1478 
love 1379 
low (adj.) 431 
low {vb.\ 1645 
luck 790 
lust 1376 
-ly 612 



Made 306 
maid 268 
main 264 
make 283 
mallow 74 
malt 100 
man 195 
mane 196 
many 197 
mar 966 
mare 965 
mark 40 
marrow (1699) 
marsh 970 
mast 129 
mate (1710) 
maw 250 
may 249 
me 1092 
mead 946 
meal Uom) 879 
meal \food) 1 165 
mean i(v^.^ 1 2 10 
mean ((^') l^H 
meat 1082 
meed 1 140 
meek 1334 
meet 1148 
melt 901 
men (//.) 1032 
mere 964 
merry 835 

met (1733) 
mice (//.) 822 
midge 79^ 
midst 639 
mie 706 
miefat 464 
mild 490 
mile 670 
milk 487, 894 
mUl 756 
mind 781 
mine 695 
minster 780 
mint {plani) 593 

mirky 746 



mint {mofuta) 785 
mirth 471, 839 
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mis- S05 
miss 500 
mist 515 
mistletoe 517 
moan 421 
mole 373 
Monday i6<9 
monger 168 
monk 1389 
month 1658 
mood 16^ 
moon 1657 
moor 1630 
more 380 
morning 1502 
morrow 1509 
most 397 
mote 1609 
moth 1 541 
mother 1690 
mould 1536 
mount 14 1 7 
mourn 1361 
mouse 1465 
mouth 1458 
mow 404 
much 623, 798 
murder 1493 
must 1643 
my 695 



Nail 259 
naked 282 
name 232 
nap 340 
narrow 15 
naught 369 
nave 144 
nay 346 
near 123 1 
neat 1270 
neck 1070 
need 1 139, 1340 
needle 1 185 
nei|[h 11 73 
(neigh)bour 1454 
ness 114 
nest 915 
net 1080 
nether 499 
nettle 1081 
new 526 
next 942 
nib 956, 1087 
nigh 1095 
night 463 
nightingale 65 
nine6GS 
no 363 



none 418 
noon 1656 
north 1492 
nose 1545 
not 370 
notlung 389 
now 1446 
nun I39i8 
nut 1435 

Oak 435 
oar 375 
oats 44)8 
oath 385 
of 155 1 
off 1552 
offer 1554 
oft 1558 
old 90 
on 1570 
one 415 
only 416 
open 1614 
or 409 
ore (1715) 
other 1634 
ought 368 
our 1449 
out 1477 
oven 1553 
over IS5S 
owe 430 
owl 1455 
own 434 
ox 1592 

Pan 204 
park 42 
path 106 
pebble 343 
penny 1035 
pepper 959 
pine 697 
pit 811 
pitch 627 
pith 500 
plant 222 
play 929 
plight 467 
plouch 1672 
pluck 1433 
pope 457 
port 1517 
pound 1414 
prick 620 
pride 826 
priest (1744) 
proud 1480 
psalm 81 



put 1439 

Quail 881 
quake 285 
quean (1741) 
queen 11 15 
quell 984 
quench 1024 
quick 625 

Rain 932 
raise 349 
rake 271 
ram 226 
ran 183 
rang 157 
rank 174 
ransack 184, 273 
rash 121 
rather 102 
raven 151 
raw 1239 
reach 1214 
read 1 135, 1218 
reap 729 
rear 1195 
reck 1128 
reckon 1065 
red 1263 
reed 1338 
reek 1126 
rein(deer) 350 
rend 1039 
rent 1045 
rest (1735J 
rhjrme 698 
rib 652 
rich 707 
rick 1 127 
rid 107 1 
ridden 632 
riddle (1732) 
ride 711 
ridge 7} 
right 451 
rim 595 
rime 699 
rind 579 
ring 544 
ripe 728 
rise 676 
road 441 
roar 377 
rod 1594 
rode 441 
roe 350 
rood 1684 

roof (1749) 
rook 1674 



room 1469 
roost 1642 
root 1695 
rope 454 
rot 1603 

rough 1288, 1470 
row (vd.) 1644 
row (su^s.) {17 1 7) 
rue 1309 
run 564, 852 
rust 1375 
ruth 1323 

Sack (1707) 
sad 301 
saddle 302 
said 267 
sail 931 
sake 274 
sallow 56 
salt 99 
salve 77 
same 228 
sand 210 
161 



sank 177 
sap 339 
sat 322 
Saturday 323 
saw (pre^A 2 
saw (tuds,) 245 
say 1060 
scale 59 
Scotland 1607 
sea 1193 
seal 883 
seam 1253 
sear 1230 
seat 1222 
sedge 1061 
see 1279 
seed 1 181 
seek I 130 
seem 11 18 
seethe 1299 
seldom 897 
self 884 
sell 979 
send 1040 
sent 1047 
set 1077 
settle 955 
seven 919 
sew 525, 1310 
shade 303 
shadow, 303 
shaft 153 
shake 276 
shale 59 
shall 58 
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shame 250 
shank (1702) 
shape 337 
share 10 
sharp 52 
shave 143 
she 1280 
sheaf 1250 
shear 831 
sheath 1201 
shed 1265 
sheen mi 
sheep 1 191 
sheer 664 
sheet 1 146 
shelf 990 
sheU98i 

shepherd 472, 957 
shield 488 
shift (1722) 
shilling 476 
shin 566 
shine 692 
ship 657 
-ship 658 
shire 469 
shirt 750 
shoal 1523 
shod 1596 
shoe 1023 
shone 419 
shook 1676 
shoot 1342 
shorn 1501 
short 15 16 
shot ipret.) 1269 
shot {subs.) 1606 
should 1535 
shoulder 1370 
shove 1 38 1 
shovel 1556 
show 1242 
shower 14JI 
shrank 178 
shred 1266 
shrew 1243 
shrift 541 
shrine 69^ 
shrink j<6 
shrive 0S3 
shroud 1474 
shun 1395 
shut 807 
shuttle 806 

sick (1745) 
side 716 
sieve 532 

sift 539 
sigh 700 
sight 460 



silk 486, 892 
sill 755 

silly 980, 1 1 64 
silver 885 
sin 777 
sing 547 
singe 1017 
sink 556 
sip (1727) 
sbter 914 
sit 642 
six 629 
s!;ill 477 
skin 567 
skirt 749 
skum (1753) 
sky 814 
slack (1708} 
slain 262 
slaughter 5 
slay 246 
sleep 1 189 
sleeve 1108 
slept 960 
slew 1667 
slide 717 
slime 701 
slink 557 
slip 656 
slippery (1724) 
slit 643 
sloe 358 
slow 1 241 
slumber 1422 
sly 1 1 23 
small 57 
smear 830 
smell 872 
smelt 899 
smile 666 
smirk 973 
smite 724 
smith 496 
smitten 644 
smock 1 581 
smoke 1582 
smooth 1636 
snail 258 
snake 275 
sneak 710 
snow 403 
so 359 
soap 455 
sock 1580 
sodden 1595 
soft 1560 
sold 93 
some 1419 
son 1393 
song 162 



soon 16^4 
sooth 1635 
sop 161 7 
sore 379 
sorrow 1508 
sought 1482 
soul 408 

sound {adj.) 1405 
sour 1450 
south 1457 
sow {vb.) 402 
sow {subs.) 1428 
sown 410 
spake 278 
span 189 
spare 12 
spark 39 
sparrow 24 
spat 326 
speak 939 
spear 833 
speech 1 178 
speed 1 1 37 
spell 874 
spend 1 04 1 
spent 1048 
spew 680 
spill 470 
spin 568 
spindle 582 
spit 808 

spoke ipret.'S 279 
spoke {subs.) 438 
spoken 1584 
spoon 16^5 
sprang 164 
spring 550 
spun 1396 
spurn 855 
staff 141 
stake 277 
stalk 85 
stall 60 
stand 211 
stank 179 
star 832 
stare ii 
stark 38 
starve 851 
staves 142 
stead 1073 
steak 352 
steal 873 
steam 1254 
steed 1 1 36 
steel 1 102 
steep 1 151 
steeple 1152 
steer (1740) 
stem 1014 



stench 102 1 
step loia 
step 1088 
stem (1734) 
steward 679 
stick 615 
stiff 533 
stile 704 
still 478 
sting 549 
stink 559 
stint •590 
stir 734 

stirrup 470, 705 
stock 1583 
stolen 1524 
stone 420 
stood 1686 
stool 1 63 1 
stop 1618 
stork 151 1 
storm 1506 
strand 212 
straw 1244 
stream 1255 
street 11 86 
strength 1019 
stretoi 1067 
strew 1245 
stricken 616 
strife 672 
strike 711 
stroke 437 
strong 163 
stunt 1416 
stye 703 
such 617 
suck 147 1 
summer 1420 
sun 1394 
sunder 1406 
sung 1385 
sunk (1752) 
sup 144J2 
swain 351 
swallow (subs,) 72 
swallow \^b.) 890 
swam 229 
swan 188 
swarm 34 
swarthy 48 
swear 962 
sweat 1223 
sweep 1 190 
sweet 1 145 
swell 871 
swept 1347 
swerve 050 
swift 54O 
swim 597 
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swine 691 
swing 548 
swollen IC22 
sword 860, 1365 
swore 1628 
sworn 1500 
swum 142 1 

Tail 260 
take 286 
tale 70 

tallow 84, 992 
tame 237 
taper (1714) 
tar 837 
tart 50 
taught 7 
teach 121^ 
team 1258 
tear (suAs.) 1233 
tear (v6,) 836 
tease 1205 
teem 11 20 
•teen 11 17 
teeth 1 106 
tell 987 
ten 924, 1 1 16 
Thames 1052 
than 186 
thane 934 
thank 176 
that 321 
thatch 272 
thaw4CX) 
the 827 
thee 1090 
theft 922 
their 347 
them 1013 
then 187 
there 1 158 
these 504 
thew 1240 
they 345 
thick 614 
thief 1326 
thigh 1287 
thin 776 
thine 690 
thing 546 
think 77S 
thin! 473 
thirst 741 
this 503 
thistle 514 
thither 634 
thole(pin) 152 1 
thong 160 
thorn 1499 
thorough 1353 



those 395 
thou 1445 
though 1228 
thought (1746) 
thousand 1464 
thrall 1 197 
thread 11 79 
threat (1743) 
three 1278 
thresh 912 
thrill 754 
thrive 682 
throat 1605 
throng 159 
through 1352 
throw 401 
thrown 41 1 
thumb 14 1 8 
thunder 1392 
Thursday 1358 
thus (1750) 
tide 721 
tie 1 124 
tile 609 

till 483 
timber 603 
time 702 
tin 574 
tinder 783 
to 1625 
toad 445 
toe 366 
(to)gethcr 308 
token 439 
told 96 
toll 1529 
tongs 171 
tongue 1388 
too 1625 
took 1680 
tool 1633 
tooth 1638 
top 1622 
tore 18 
torn 1504 
tough 1626 
town 1467 
tread 948 
tree 1319 
trim 787 
trod 312 
trodden 1600 
trough 1576 
true 1320 
trust 770 
truth 1324 
Tuesday 528 
tun 1401 
turf 1360 
tusk 1373 



twain 9t< 
twelve 087 
twenty (1738) 
twig 610 
twine 696 
twinkle 562 
twins 575 
twit 649 
two 367 

Udder 1473 
ugly 1427 
(un)couth 1459 
under 1402 
up 1440 
us 1371 
utter(ly) 1478 

Vane 194 
vat 327 
vixen 802 

Wade 304 
wag 247 
waggon (1703) 
wain (1704) 
wake 280 
walk 86 
wall 61 
wallow 73 
wan 191 
wand 213 
wander 215 
wane 192 
want 221 
ward 44 
ware 13 
warm 33 
warn 28 
was 113 
wash 122 
wasp 1005 
watch (1709) 
water 324 
wave'ii7o 
wax 293 
way 927 
we 109 1 
weak 353 
weal 876 
wean 1029 
weapon 1192 
wear 963 
weary 1098 
weasel 9 10 
weather 944 
weave 920 
web 1086 
wed 1074 
wedge 1062 



(wed)lock 436 
Wednesday 1694 
weed 1339 
weeds 11 80 
week 618 
ween 11 12 
weep 1 153 
weevil 534 
weigh 1 171 
weight 1 176 
welkin 1533 
well (adv.) 875 
well (suds.) 982 
Welsh 989 
wen 1030 
wench 1022 
wend 1042 
went 1049 
wept 1348 
were 11 59 
west (1730) 
wet 1078 
wether 905 
whale 62 
what 325 
wheat 1224 
wheel 1296 
whelk 893 
whelp 999 
when 193 
where 11 60 
whet 1079 
whether 103 
whey 1 1 72 
which 620 
while 668 
whine (1725) 
whisper 524 
whistle 522 
whit 462 
white 726 
whither 636 
who 361 
whole 371 
whom 427 
whoop 1698 
whore 1627 
whose 396 
why 815 
wick (1 731) 
wide 718 
widow 635 
width 638 
wield 99(S 
wierd 747 
wife 685 
wight 461 
wild 489 
wile 667 
will 480 

10 
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willow 481 
win 569 

wind CxwAf.) 583 
wind (vd ) 5&|. 
window 585 
wine 694 
wine 551 
wink 560 
winnow 570 
winter 591 
wire 665 
wisdom 513 
wise 677 
wish 766 
wit 645 
witch 619 
with 497 
woad 443 
woe 360 
wolf 1369 
woman 598 
womb 239 



women 599 
won iprd,) 190 
won {partic.) 1397 
wonder 1409 
woo 1668 
wood 1434 
wool 1366 
word 1513 
work 745, 862, 1364 
world 1490 
worm 743, 1362 
worse 739 
wort 751 
worth 842, 1356 
wot 450 
would 1537 
wound {pret.) 214 
•wowaA{partic. ) 1408 
wound {subs,) 1407 
wrang i6j 
wrath 380 



wreak 940 
wreath 1202 
wreck 281 
wren (1737) 
wrench (1736) 
wrest 1002 
wretch 1068 
Wright 737 
wring (1723) 
wrist (1720) 
write 725 
writhe 673 
written 646 
wrong 166 
wrote 451 
wroth 387 
wrought 1483 
wrung 1386 

Yard {c(mri) 45 
yard {measure) 974 



3ram 30 
ye 1093 
yea 1226 
year 1232 
yearn 856 
yeast 516 
yell 482 
yellow 880 
yelp 903 
yes 507 

yester(day) 521 
yet 647 
yew 1307 
yield 492 
yoke 1586 
yolk 895 
yore 382 
you 1306 
young 1329 
youth 1300, 1337 
yule 1297 



SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS OF IRREGULARITIES. 



Middle Period. 



In the following words cb and ea have become e instead of 
the regular a: gkkr (gear), him (eam),/en», bkkrd (beard) ; elf^ 
belch; wh^er^ logger; lea^ nea^ lest. Hist (least), gest (guest); 
Ven, when ; emet, hemp ; wrec, pehh 

It is clear from these exceptional forms that the Old 
English (B was quite lost after the Transition period ; as we 
see, it was either changed into a, or else mispronounced as ky 
just as it would be in the mouth of a foreigner. 

The lengthening before r in gkhr^ kkm and hkkrd has many 
parallels, and in the case of bkerd is confirmed by the Modern 
biiad. The present form 99n, however, points rather to em^ 
with a short voweL The lengthening in Ikksty although 
anomalous, is supported by ykkat from i/est^gist, by the re- 
tention o{ dd=diri mddst, etc., and perhaps by criist (see note 
on 518, below). 

a for d in non-preterites (p. 54) : angl, hang, fang, gang, bang. 

o {or a: on, bond, from, tcomb, comb. 
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ei preserved : ei (eye), ^ei (they), tchei, grei, cei (key) ; 
weih (weigh), neih^ neiA{buur), eiht (eight), heiht; ^eir; evSer; 
r€in{deSr). 

The Modem forms point mostly to ai. at (eye) however 
comes not from ai=^ei^ but from ii. cii (key) is altogether 
anomalous; so also are the two pronunciations iP6er and arSar 
(either), while the obsolete ^PSar is regular. 

i (^) has become e, 1) regularly after ^-consonant: t/el; 
pes, ykht^ yesterdai; yet 2) in other words : her, herd (shep- 
(herd) ; n^er ; ^kkz (these) ; kkvil; flejd (fledged). 

In snkkc and rkip (sneak, reap) a highly anomalous change 
of ii into kk seems to have taken place. 

i, eo become t: liht^fiht; niir\> (but nieri), birch; chil, silver, 
silc, milc^fiild; sister; ric, mc; cripl, Ai]p (= berry), dip(?). 

i becomes/: smirc, gird {I); sili, cil, tciild; line; rid; nib. 

i becomes a, 1) before r : star, far, tar, darling (from 
dedrling), farSing, carv, stare, barm, dwarf baru, dare, hare, 
hart. 2) in : swalu, brambL 

k becomes a, 1) before r: mar, maar, barlei, marsh, haru, 
barn, yard. 2) in : talu (?) ; wasp ; handi (P), aach. 

d, eo become u : churl, burst, run, spurn, burn ; hung, 

e, ed become ii : ti (from edge). Hi (from ledgan), slit, flii, 
tii ; hiih, \iih, niih ; diiv (P). 

i becomes i^ before r : h^ir, wkkri, hikrcn, hhkrd. 

In the case of the first two words there is sixteenth 
century authority for the ^^-sound also. 

ce=.6i becomes kk, 1) before r in all words except the 
doubtful W^r. 2) in: mhhl; bri^ ; iiven (evening); \friid, 
drhkd; blkkt; wkhpon. 

Three of these, however, are made doubtful by the Modem 
}pred, dred, wepon, which point rather to a shortening of the 
long vowel at an early period. 

ed becomes ^i : tft^r, drhkri; breast, cliiv (cleave). 

There is Early Modem authority for d^^r as well as diir. 
brkht, again, is uncertain on accoimt of the Modem brest. 

ed becomes 66 : I66z, ch66z ; sh66t. 

Compare chddz from ceds (p. 35), and '^douh Irom ^eah 
(note to 1228, below). 
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ed hecomea u{u) : yuu; ruuh; yuu)p ; yung.^ 

becomes u : muf^er^ durst, burst (partic.) ; dul; amunp, 
tnunger, 

d becomes u{u) : yuu (you); tuuh (tough); yuujf; yung. 

The following remarks on the diphthongs are intended to 
supplement those on pp. 52, 53, above. 

Diphthongs are formed not only by g (gh)^ but also by 
medial and final h {=kh), but only with back Towels, the new 
element being always u (neyer %% which I have already ex- 
plained (note p. 80) as a mere secondary formation, due to 
the labialization of the following h^^kh: the h is conse- 
quently not absorbed, as is the case with g. 

The following are examples of genuine A-diphthongs, in 
which h is original, not a later modification of g (p. 79) : 

1) from ah: lauh, lauhter, slauhter, fauht, tauht. And 
perhaps sau from seah, although the omission of the 
h makes it more probable that it arises from some 
confusion with the plural sdwon. 

2) from ah : douht (ought). 

not points to ndduht=ndht ; nauht, however, to a 
shortened naht. 

3) from oh : souht, bouht, bouht. 
For dauhter see note to 1484. 

In the following words g has been anomalously preserved, 
instead of being diphthongized : wag, wagon (but also tcain), 
drag (but also drau), tidg. 

A few general remarks on Middle (or rather Early Modem) 
English orthography remain to be made. 

It is, as we have seen, mainly traditional, but with certain 
purely phonetic modifications. The first divergence of sound 
and symbol was the retention of ee and oo to denote the new 
sounds n and uu, while original U and uu themselves changed 
in the direction of at and ati. The introduction of ea and oa 
to denote the true ee and oo sound was, on the other hand, a 
strictly phonetic innovation. 

ee and oo were partly phonetic, partly historical signs — 

' I hate repeated most of these words again under 9, 
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they denoted the sounds u and uu, and implied at the same 
time an earlier SS and 66. But in a few cases it is interesting 
to observe that they were employed purely phonetically, 
against tradition. An example is afforded by the word 
written room, the Old English rUm. In the fourteenth 
century this word was spelt with the French ou=uu; but in 
the Early Modern period the regular rowm, corresponding with 
down, etc., was abandoned, probably because it would, like down, 
have suggested the regular diphthong 6u or 9u, into which the 
other old hub changed, and the word was written phonetically 
room, without at all implying a Middle English r66m. 
Other examples are door and groom, in which oo may perhaps 
represent short u, which it almost certainly does in tcool and 
fcood. The use of single o to denote short u is a well- 
known feature of Middle English. It occurs chiefly in com- 
bination with tr, w(=t?), n, and m, and has been explained 
(first, I believe, by Dr. J. A. H. Murray) as a purely graphic 
substitute for u in combination with letters of similar forma- 
tion, to avoid confusion. But such a spelling as wod would 
have suggested an ^-sound, as in god. To avoid all possibility 
of this pronunciation, the o was therefore doubled. This 
spelling is only inaccurate as regards the quantity; it is, 
therefore, difficult to see why it was not adopted in the words 
written love, come, etc., which ought by their spelling to in- 
dicate the pronimciations I66v, c66m, corresponding to Middle 
English Iddv, cddm ! 

Similar fluctuation between the phonetic and historical 
principle is shown in many words written with the digraph 
ie. te is in itself nothing but a substitute for u, which from 
purely graphic reasons was never doubled, as being liable to 
confusion with u. The sound of t'l was, of course, in most 
cases expressed by ee. There were, however, a few words 
which preserved their Middle English n-sound throughout the 
Early Modem period (and up to the present day) as well. 
Such a word ^sfiild^ for instance, if written in the fourteenth 
century spelling fild, would have been read, on the analogy 
of wild, child, etc., as fHld, or pild, while to have written 
feeld would have been a violation of the etymological prin- 
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ciple. Both history and sound were saved by the adoption 
of ie. The following list of t>- words will show that, although 
ie was sometimes used finally to denote the diphthongized 
sound, it invariably denoted the simple n medially : hie, lie, 
die, tie; tcierd; yield, shield, wield, field; priest; believe, sieve; 
lief, thief; fiend, friend. 

In sieve we have an instance of ie used to denote a short 
vowel (compare wool, etc.); possibly the ie was employed 
simply to prevent the combination siue, which would have 
been graphically ambiguous. 

Modern Period. 

The general rule which governs the retention and modifi- 
cation of a before sibilants seems to be that it is retained 
before breath consonants, but changed to <b before voice con- 
sonants. Thus we find a>2, hcez, hcev contrasting with a{a)s, 
gras, asc, last, stqf, after. The change to ce takes place, how- 
ever, before sh, although voiceless : cesh, rcpsh. Also in cespen} 
In the same way a followed by n and a voice consonant 
becomes w, as in (end, hwnd, tenvil; but if the consonant 
which comes after the n is voiceless, there is no change, as in 
ans^r^ plant, ant. These laws do not apply to a when followed 
by the other nasals, in which cases it is always changed: 
same, drcinc; dcemp. 

ii has been preserved in the following words : mii : shiiar, 
wiidd; shiild, iciild,fiild, yiild; wiivel^ wiic. 

Of these words the first only has i in O.E. ; all the others 
are Middle E. lengthenings of t, corresponding sometimes to 
original i, sometimes to ^ or ^. It is worthy of note that all 
of them are written with ie, except shiidr, tciival, and wiik, 
which are written shire, weevil, week. The last two spellings 
with e, which go back as far as the fourteenth century, seem 
to indicate some confusion with ^^, although we would rather 
expect the broad ii, as in sniic for sniic. It is, however, 

1 Note, boweyer, that aspen is a dissyllabic, witb a liquid in tbe second syllable: 
but we hayo «/i^, not after. 
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possible that these ees may be simply Early Modem phonetio 
spellings, like room=:ruum. 

ii has become ^i (instead of ii) : y^i (yea) ; brSic ; gr6it} 

u has been preserved, 1) after tc: wuman, wul, wulf^ 
ituund, ipud (not in W9nddr). 2) in other cases : /ti/, bul{dc) ; 
grum. 

uu has been preserved (sometimes with shortening) : buur 
(boor) ; 9ncuu)^ ; cud (could) ; ruum (room) ; bruc (brook). 

66 has been preserved : h6uv ; mff6uc. 

66 has become 9 : a^er, ms^er^ da^, bra^ar ; gl9v ; iwaw)), 
mdndiy dan ; flddy bi^d. 

For avn and ahavl see notes to 1553 and 1556. 

The series of changes is clearly 66, uu, u, 9 ; the second 
and third belonging to the Early Modem, the last to the 
Transition period. The anomalous spelling other, etc., in- 
stead of oother, was probably meant to indicate the shortness 
of the u=^66. To infer from it a Middle E. di^er would be 
as unreasonable as in the case of ioce, came, etc., where the u 
was certainly never lengthened or lowered to dd. 

Under the head of consonant influence the loss of the 
initial element of the diphthong iuu or yuu ought to have 
been noticed in its place. It takes place after r and /, but 
not after stops, nasals, and sibilants : ruu, gruu, cruu ; fluu, 
cluu; also in chuu (lyuud is an exception), yuu; hyuu; \yuu; 
fyuu; nyuu; dyuu; atyuu; spyuu. 

The development of the diphthong 6u out of o/ in the 
combination ok ought also to have been noticed ; it occurs in 
two words : y6uc (yolk), /owe? (folk). 

Also the change of a into d before It, in holt, soU, molt. 



NOTES TO THE WORD LISTS.' 

No. 3. etht. A solitary exception to the general change of 
aht into auhi. There is Early Mod. evidence for aiht as well 
as etht. 

' For tho presenration of ii before r io beitf etc., see p. 68* 
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6. fauht. Salesbury writes fauht^ and the spelling fought 
seems merely due to confusion with the partic. fouhten from 
O.E. gefohten. 

15. nd)*u^ etc. These words are not derived direct from 
the nom. nearu, but from the oblique cases, neance becoming 
nearw, whence wcrrw, by weakening of the final w. caru, on 
the other hand, which has care in the oblique cases, naturally 
lengthens its vowel — caan 

25. gi^r from geanca is only an apparent exception to the 
rule just stated, the long vowel being probably due to the r. 
The loss of the w is, however, anomalous. 

68. shwl, for shddl. An isolated exception to the develop- 
ment of au before /. 

68. ceallian. This word occurs in the poem of Byrhtno^; 
it may therefore possibly be English, although Norse in- 
fluence in so late a work is quite possible. 

71. baal. Exceptionally taken from the nom. beaiu, not 
from the oblique bealto- (see note to 15, above). 

81. psalm. Thep is, of course, purely pedantic; the word 
may, however, be French. 

84. i(elg. The vowel is doubtful, and I have given the 
word again under i (992). 

89, 91. aider, alderman. The exceptional retention of the 
a may be due to the liquid in the second syllable : compare 
the short % in wundcr, etc., as contrasted with uuund (p. 47). 

132. castel. This word, although of French origin, was 
in familiar use in English many years before the Conquest. 

140. hauc, from havoc through havec^ haic{e)c. The con- 
verse change has taken place in waav (1170) ; the series was . 
probably tc^g, iraaw, waav. 

150. clddver. The only parallel is Iddd from hladan (298). 

168, 169. monger, among. The e/-sound, for which there 
is Early Middle authority, as well as for o, is anomalous. 

181. eni. The Early form (or one of them) was ani with 
short a (as Gill expressly states) ; the present form eni may 
therefore be explained as an irregidar variation of the normal 
ie^ni. 

182. hemp seems to point to an O.E. hcenep (cp. 187). 
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187, 193. then, tchen. These clearly arise from the Late 
O.E. ^(Bfitie and tchcpnne with abnormal modification of a 
before nasals (p. 26). 

229. 8tr(Bm for stcdm. m seems to bar the retention of a 
for CB in the same way in the word dcemp (p. 150). 

246, 248. slai, flai^ instead of slau, flau. The subs, slige 
may have helped the former irregularity. 

263. daun. dag{e)nian ought to give dain, but the analogy 
of the regular Middle E. daices from dagas helped. 

270. acorn. The o is probably inorganic, the result of 
association with com, 

298. md. cp. cMmr (150). 

303. shaad for sceadw-. cp. baai, 71. 

324. icater. The Modem tcddier, with its long vowel, is 
anomalous. 

331. got, inorganic, from the analogy of the partic. *begoten. 

343. pebi, from, pcepol ot pcehol (?). 

344. a/. The modem form is a solitary case of retention 
of the diphthong. 

350. rein. The older spelling raindeer should have been 
given. 

352. The Middle stkic and its change into the Modem 
st^ic are both anomalous. 

353. weak may possibly come from the O.E. udc, through 
iccec. 

365» dii, from dey(jd) ; cp. ii for ei from cage (1121), 

357. 16l, If the Modem Idd (written laic) really corre- 
sponds to the O.E. Id, we have a second instance (besides 
brddd) of the retention of od. treysta (770) should have been 
referred to here. 

372. haaL A solitary and dubious instance of the reten- 
tion of O.E. d. 

389. nothing. The Modem d is probably due to the analogy, 
of iC9n (415) and n9n, 

396. whddz, read whddz. The Modem uu is better evidence 
than the spelling icho%e. 

400. ^au, points seemingly to an O.E. }pdwan. 

415. tcan. The most probable explanation is that w^ is 
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simply the Early Modem 66 with its labial and guttural 
elements pronounced successively instead of simultaneously 

(p. 14). 
418. n9n. Not a case of dd becoming 9 through uu and t/, 

but simply due to the analogy of upan. 

429. clami. The O.E. d in this word must have been 
shortened at a very early period, else we should have had clomi. 

440. 'h66d. A solitary instance of dd becoming 66 in 
Middle English (except after w). 

447. brddd. Retention of Middle English dd from a. 

491. gild. Exceptional retention of short t. cp. gild (from 
gt/ldan) and bi/ld (760, 761). 

518. criist The ch is, of course, no evidence; but the 
word may be French. Compare, however, l^iat (126) and 
piist (520), with the same lengthening before at 

528. teuzdau The spelling ue indicates the later simplifi- 
cation yy. 

534. wiiviL It is uncertain whether the spelling ee indi- 
cates a Middle English we^cil or is purely phonetic. 

604. island. The % is purely etymological and erroneous. 

707. rich. May be French. 

760, 761. gild^ by Id. Exceptional retention of the short 
vowels. There is, however, Early Middle authority for byyld 
as well. 

796. luck. The word lukka in Icelandic is said to be of 
late introduction, otherwise it would fit in very well. I have 
formed lycci from the Danish lykke. 

847. \rcesh may be a modification of j^res^ as eni seems to 
be of ceni (181). 

860. iceberg. Probably foreign (Dutch P). 

868. 8wurd; or from u (1365). 

870. Itiirt and hart are both independent modifications of 
hirt. 

881. cwail. Compare hair (1157) from h^r. The history 
of these two spellings requires investigation : it is possible 
that the ai is merely a comparatively late representation of 
the sound ii^ introduced after the simplification of the diph- 
thong ai (p. 65). 
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934. ]^aan for ]>am. Here, again, the spelling may be 
late. The Modem ^Sin would correspond to either j^aan or 

956. nebb. The vowel is more probably i (1087). 

1005. tcasp points rather to tcceq) than tcifp ; both forms 
may, however, have existed. 

1017. tc^ng (551) should come in here. 

1036. clenz. The spelling ea certainly points to cHhiz, but 
the Modem form is against it, and it is possible that the ea 
may be a purely etymological reminiscence. 

1038. handi may be merely a late derivative of hand. 

1052. temz. The spelling is evidently a pedantic adapta- 
tion of the Latin T{h)amem, 

1054. at(. This form (instead of ax) is very anomalous. 
The most probable explanation is that ige was made into cege 
by the same confusion between the two vowels as in whp 
(1005), and that cege then became age^ which was irregularly 
diphthongized into au{e), 

1057. h^ points rather to hkcg than hkge^ which would 
give hai. 

1058, 1060. laiy sat. The^e forms (instead of le/, sej) 
point rather to some such inflection as the imperative lige, 
akge. 

1064. aach. Another case of confusion between i and <e— 
icCf cBce^ ace, aach. 

1105. cnela. The Icelandic expression is kn^/alla, but 
kncBle is found in Danish. 

1135. read. I have given the word again under ii (1218), 
as it is quite uncertain whether it had ^ or ^ in O.E. : the 
assumed derivation from rddjan favours the former, the MSS. 
usage the latter. 

1157. hair. cp. wai7 (881). 

1171. wethy etc. Anomalous retention of gh in the form 
of A. 

1228. ^dduh. The stages were probably ^eaah, ^aah, ^ddh, 
^dduh. 

1239. rau. Apparently from an intermediate hredw ; cp. 
>«!# (400). 
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1241, 1242. siddu, shddu. The same dropping of the first 
element of O.E. eaa, as in the previous word. All these 
forms are important, as showing that the second element of 
the diphthong had the accent and was long. 

1244. sirau. cp. 1239. 

1276. chapman. Points to a shortened ea, which naturally 
passed into a. 

1292. darling. From shortened eo — dedr-, deor-, der-, 
dar-ling. 

1295. four^. Probably formed directly from the Middle 
English /our itself. 

1306. yuu. Here the first element of the diphthong is 
consonantized, and the final w thrown ofi^, as in trdd^ en^i^ etc. 

1333. friend. The Modem frend points to a very early 
shortened form, which probably co-existed with the older 
fr^ind. 

1353, 1363. thorough, borough. The Modem 9 points to 
^uruh and buruh, and it is possible that the o is a mere 
graphic substitute for u. 

1370. shdulder for shaulder. The most probable ezplana* 
tion is that shuulder became shdulder in the Early Modern 
period, and the 6u became 66u before Id, and so was con- 
founded with the 66u inflddu, etc. 

1380. eleven. Agrees rather with the other form endleofon. 

1460. cuuld. The / is, of course, due to the analogy of 
icuuld and shuuld. 

1470. ruuh may possibly come from hredh (1288). 

1484. dauhter. The anomalous au may be due to Norse 
influence, as Danish has datter (Icelandic dottir) : I do not 
know, however, that the Danish form is of any antiquity. 

1519. holu. The final h of holh seems to have been first 
vocalized (and labialized), and then merged into tr, which, as 
in naru^ etc., was weakened into u. 

1521. 8u:duln, etc. The development of ou in the combina- 
tions ol, old, is Early Modem, and should have been mentioned 
(p. 61). The phoneticians make the o long, writing tooul 
(-zzioll), eto. Its preservation in the present EngUsh is, 
therefore, quite regular, as in fldu from Middle E. flodu, etc. 
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1530. bduL Here, again, the sixteenth century authori- 
ties write booul. The spelling boivl is, of course, phonetic 
and unhistorical. 

1533. welcin. cp. icednesdai {\QQi). 

1540. /ro]?, etc. The quantity of o before ]>, «, and / is 
very uncertain in the present English, but the longs seem to 
be getting the upper hand. 

1553. oven. The Modem 9vn points rather to ddven than 
the regular d^ven, 

1656. shovel. The Modem ahavl^ again, points to an earlier 
ahuvl^ which may be a shortening of 8huHvel=8h6dvel, as was 
suggested in the case of oven. Or the form shuvel may be 
due to the analogy of the verb 8huv=8cu/an. 

1667, 1670. «/(gw, dreu. The most probable explanation is 
that 8i66ff first became 8i6du, and then this was confused with 
the numerous preterites in e66w (greoiv, cnedw, etc.), and 
followed the same change into eu. 

1694. Wednesday, cp. welcin (1533). 



ON THE PERIODS OF ENGLISH. 

One of the most troublesome questions of English philo- 
logy is that of the designation of its various stages. I have 
throughout this paper adopted the threefold division of Old, 
Middle, and Modem : it will, therefore, be necessary to say a 
few words in its justification. 

The first question is, shall we retain the name '^ Anglo- 
Saxon " for the earliest period of our language, or discard it 
entirely? The great majority of English scholars are de- 
cidedly hostile to the word. They argue that it is a barbarous 
half-Latin compound, which, although justifiable as applied 
to a political confederation of Angles and Saxons, is entirely 
misleading when applied to the language spoken by these 
tribes, implying, as it does, that the English language before 
the Conquest was an actual mixture of the Anglian and 
Saxon dialects. The reverse was of course the case, and we 
consequently have to distinguish between the Anglian dialect 
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of Anglo-Saxon and the Saxon dialect of Anglo-Saxon.^ 
The most serious objection, howeyer, to the word Anglo- 
Saxon is that it conceals the unbroken development of our 
language, and thrusts the oldest period of our language out- 
side the pale of our sympathies. Hence, to a great extent, 
the slowness with which the study of our language makes its 
way among the great mass of educated people in England — 
if people can be called educated who are ignorant of the 
history of their own language. 

These arguments have lately been vigorously attacked by 
a leading English philologist — Professor March. In his able 
essay' he brings out the distinctive features of the two ex- 
treme periods very forcibly, and has so far done good service. 
At the same time, he has greatly exaggerated the difference 
between the two periods. Thus, in phonology, he says that 
Anglo-Saxon had sounds now lost in English, such as French 
u, Qerman ch, and initial tr/, t^r, and that i and u have be- 
come diphthongs. Now any one who has read this paper 
with any attention will see that this part of the argument is 
worth very little, for all these sounds were preserved un- 
changed in the sixteenth century, which belongs unmistakably 
to the Modem period. 

The well-known statement that Johnson's Dictionary con- 
tains 29,000 Romance words out of 43,500 is a great ex- 
aggeration. A large proportion of these 29,000 are words 
which are never used in ordinary speech or writing, very 
many of them are quite unknown to the majority of educated 
people, and not a few of them never existed in the language 
at all. When we speak of the proportion of Itomance 
elements in English, we mean the English of every-day life, 
not of dictionaries and technical works,^ and of the two ex- 

^ If any period of our language is to be called " Anglo-Sflxon," let it be the 
present one — as far, at least, as the literary language is concerned, which is really 
a mixture of Saxon and Anglian forms. 

' Is there an Anglo-Saxun Language ? Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1872. 

9 On such one-sided grounds as these it would be easy to prove that Modem 
German is quite as mix^ as £nglish is. Observe the proportion of foreign and 
native words in the following passages, taken at random from a work published 
this year: 

** Wieniawski, dcr Paguninispiclcr par exeeUcnee, zeigt sich da, wo cr roit 
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tremes, the estimate of Tomer is certainly fairer than that of 
Thommerel. 

The real distinction between the two stages lies, of course, 
in the comparatively nninflectional character of the present 
language and its analytical reconstruction. But the old inflec- 
tions are not all lost; we still have our genitive, our plurals in 
8 and en, and in our verbs the Teutonic strong preterite 
is still common. And it must be borne in mind that even 
the Oldest English inflections are beginning to break up. 
There is no 9 or r in the nominative singular, consequently 
no distinction between nominative and accusative in many 
words, no distinction whatever of gender in the plural of 
adjectives, or of person in the plural of verbs. The imper- 
fect case terminations are already eked out by prepositions— 
hi ctc<^ to mi is much more like English than Latin or even 
German. 

And if we take the intermediate stages into consideration, 
we find it simply impossible to draw a definite line. Professor 
March acknowledges this, but takes refuge in a distinction 
between colloquial and literary speech, which last, he says, 
has much more definite periods. Professor March surely 
forgets that for scientific purposes artificial literary speech is 
worth nothing compared with that of every-day life, with its 
unconscious, imsophisticated development. It is, besides, 
very questionable whether there ever was an artificial literary 
prose language in England in early times. 

While differing from Professor March on these points, I 
fully agree with him in protesting against the loose way in 
which " Old English ** is made to designate any period from 
Alfred to Chaucer. It is quite dear that the inflectional 
stage of our language must have a distinctive name, and 
therefore that Old English must be reserved for it alone. 

Schwierigkeiten nnd Effeeten d la Paganini spielt, in seinem eifcntlichen ElemenU; 
seine Oompo*itionen sind daher fur ezelusiw Virtuaami nioht onne InteresM, Die- 
selben wollen mit ToUkommenster teehnitchtr Freiheit, iibenniithiger Lanne nnd 
Fener gespielt sein, Tor alien die Variationm Oput 11— echte munkalueh$ Afix* 
pickles" 

" Ein ^^^ollefl FiV/MOMnstiick in Paganini*8cher Manier*^ 

" Das kurze Thema ist mit pottUehw Simplieitdt zn epielen." 

Compare these specimens with the Lord^s Prajer, or a page of Swift or Defoe. 
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The difficnltT is with the ktar stages. The period I call 
Middle Engfish is nov oftn called " Eariv English,'' while 
those who retain *^ Anglo-Saxoa '* call the intermediate 
periods ** Semi-Saxon" or "^ Old English/' while others make 
TsrioQS arbitrarT disdnetions between ** Earij,** ** Old," and 
** Middle" Englwh. It does not seon to be generally ac- 
knowledged that each of these terms really implies a definite 
corrdatiTe, that if we call one period ** Eariy," we are bound 
to haTo a ** Late " one, and that ** Middle " implies a beginn- 
ing and an end — to talk th^efore of one period as ** Eariy/' 
as imposed to a *' Middle ** one, is entirdy arbitraiy. 

Such divisions err also in being too minute. When we 
consider how one period merges into another, and how the 
language changed with much greater rapidity in the North 
than in the South, we see that it is necessary to start 
with a few broad divisions, not with impracticably minute 
ones. 

I propose, therefore, to start with the three main divisions 
of Oidf Middle, and Modem, based mainly on the inflectional 
characteristics of each stage. Old English is the period of 
full inflections (nama, gi/an, cam), Middle English of levelled 
inflections {naame^ given, caare), and Modem English of lost 
inflections (naam, giv, caar). We have besides two periods of 
trarmtion, one in which nama and name exist side by side, and 
another in which final e is beginning to drop. The latter is 
of very little importance, the former, commonly called Semi- 
Suzon (a legitimate abbreviation of Semi-Anglo-Saxon)> is 
characterized by many far-reaching changes. I propose, 
therefore to call the first the Transition period par excellence, 
distinguishing the two, when necessary, as first and second 
Transition, the more important one being generally called 
simply Tramition or Tranaition'English, 

Whenever minute divisions are wanted, Sarlt/ and Late 
can be used — Early Old, Late Middle, Early Modem, etc. 
Still minuter distinctions can be made by employing Earlier, 
Earliest, etc., till we full back on the century or decade. 

These divisions could also be applied to the diflerent dialect- 
names. Thus Old Anglian would be equivalent to " Anglian 
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dkkci of Old English/' Modem Saxon would desigiiate the 
IXinetshire dialeot, eto. 

An regards the Northern dialects of the Middle period, they 
ought strictly to be classed as Modem, as they soon lost the 
final e entirely. But as they have all the other characteris- 
Hob of the Middle period, it seems most convenient to take 
the dominant speech of Chaucer and Gower as our criterion. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

First of all I have a few words to say on the relation of 
the present essay to Mr. Ellis's great work. 

As regards my obligations to Mr. Ellis, I can only say, 
once for all, that without lus investigations this essay would 
never have been written. It is essentially based on his re- 
sults, of which, in some places, it is little more than a 
summary; while I have throughout drawn largely on the 
enormous mass of material stordA up in the ** Early English 
Pronunciation.^' 

In going over the same ground as Mr. Ellis, it is but 
natural that I should occasionally arrive at conclusions 
different from his, as, for instance, in the important question 
of the two ees and oos in Middle English, and in that of the 
preservation of short ^ in the Early Modem period. 

But I have not been satisfied with merely summarizing 
and criticizing Mr. Ellis's views, but have also endeavoured 
to carry his method a step further, by combining his results 
with the deductions of the historical school inaugurated by 
Rask, and perfected by Grimm and his followers in Germany. 
Mr. Ellis's great achievement was to determine generally the 
phonetic values of the Roman alphabet in England at the 
different periods, and to establish the all-important principle 
that the Middle Age scribes wrote not by eye, but by ear, and 
consequently that their varying orthographio usage is a 
genuine criterion of their pronunciation. It has, therefore, 
been possible for me in the present essay to turn my atten- 
tion more exclusively to the sounds themselves, and the wider 

11 
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generalizations obtainable from an examination of the varioiis 
changes^ which generalizations can again be applied to the 
elucidation and confirmation of the individual changes them- 
selves. Many of the general principles stated at the be- 
ginning of the essay are, I believe, new and original ; such, 
for instance, as the threefold divisions of sound-changes into 
organic, inorganic, and imitative, the sketch of the relations 
between sound and symbol (general, alphabetics), the deter- 
mination of the laws which govern the changes of short and 
long vowels in the Teutonic languages, etc. 

I have also added to our stock of phonetic material, both 
by the observations on the pronunciation of Modern English 
and the living Teutonic languages, and also by the full lists 
of Old English words with their Middle and Modern equiva- 
lents, which afford a sound basis both for testing the views I 
have developed, and for carrying out further investigation. 

It need hardly be said that the present essay is but a 
meagre sketch of what would be a really adequate history of 
English sounds. An invelstigation of every dialect and 
period, even if only on the meagre and imperfect scale here 
attempted, would fill many volumes. And yet till this is 
done, we cannot say that the foundations of a scientific 
English phonology are even laid. And it is only on such 
investigations that a satisfactory investigation of inflection 
and syntax can be based. 

It was, therefore, absolutely necessary for me to limit my 
programme as much as possible. Hence the omission of any 
reference to our dialects, and the comparative neglect of the 
Middle period. Most of my results are obtained from a 
direct comparison with Old and Modem English : they are, 
therefore, to a certain extent, only tentative. In one point 
they are specially defective, namely as regards the deductions 
drawn from our pr^ent traditional orthography. Although 
this orthography is, on the whole, a very faithful representa- 
tion of the pronunciation of the time when it settled into its 
present fixity, yet there are many of its details which urgently 
require a more minute examination. In short, we want a 
thorough investigation of the orthography of the sixteenth 
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and seyenteentli centuries, based on an examination not only 
of printed works, but also of manuscripts of all kinds. Such 
an investigation would not fail to yield valuable results. 

Of the very considerable labour entailed in the present 
work, a large portion was expended on the lists. These I 
at first intended merely to consist of a certain number of 
examples of each change, but it proved so difficult to draw 
any definite line of exclusion that I determined to make them 
as full as possible, excluding only obsolete and doubtful 
words. There are a large number of words which, although 
of undoubted Teutonic origin, cannot be assigned to any Old 
English parent. Again, many Old English words given in 
the dictionaries without any reference, merely on the authority 
of Lye and Somner, are of very dubious existence. Many 
of them I beheves to be gueses, formed by analogy from 
purely Modem words, while others are clearly taken from 
Transition texts. These I have often omitted, especially 
when they did not seem to offer any new points of interest. 
I am fully conscious of the inconsistencies and errors I have 
fallen into in preparing these lists, but I believe they are in- 
evitable in a first attempt of this kind. It would have been 
®^y to give my work a false appearance of fullness and 
finish, by suppressing the lists altogether; but I preferred to 
give them out, imperfect as they are, and rely on the indul- 
gence of those who are alone competent to judge my work — 
those, namely, who have been engaged in similar initiatory 
inveBti^tions* 



[*^* Note also ihe tendency to lower uu before r, aa shown in the almost 
universal t/^6(r^ for puur (possessive of yuu). In the vulvar pronnnciation this 
is carried out in dl words, so that the combination uur is entirely lost. Thus 
we have pdd9 for j9Mwr, tkodf for thuur, etc.] 
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D 15 = WE. = West Eastern, 50. 
Aylesbury example 50. 

D 16=ME=Mid Eastern, 51. 

Var. i. Ht. Ware cs. 62. Ardeley Wood End dt. 62. 

Yar. li. Bd. Batchelor's notes 53. Mid Bd. cs. 64. Bidgmont dt. 64. 

Var. iii. Hu. Great Stukeley dt. 55. 

Var. iv. Np. Lower Benefield dt. 55. 

Tar. T. Es. Maldon dt. 56. 

D 17=SE.=South Eastern, 57. 
Remarks, no example 57. 

D 1 8 = NE. = North Eastern, 58 . 

Wood Ditton, Cb., dt. and Cottesmore, Ht., dt. 59. 

D 19=EE.«Ea««t Eastern, 59. 

Var. i. nw.Nf. var. Narborough dt. 61. 

Var. ii. ne.Xf. var. 62. rhrases 62. Stanhoe dt. 63. 

Var. iii. s.Nf. var. 63. Eight examples from near Norwich 63. 

Var. iv. e.Sf. var. 64. Franilingham cs. 64. South wold sentences 66. 

Var. V. w.Sf. var. 66. Pakenham cs. 65. 

IV. The ^Midland Division of English Dialect Districts, 67-106. 
General remarks 67. 

D 20 = BM.=Eordcr Midland, 71. 

Li. s. and n. cwl. 72. Fractures in n.Li. and s.Yo. 74. Extracts from Jjord 
Tennyson's Northern Farmer New Style 75. Ilalton Ilolegatc and Brigj; 
dt. 76. 

D 21=8.yM.=soiithem North Midland, 76. 
Stalybridgo and Chapel -en-le- Frith cs. 77. 
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D 22 =w.XM. = western North Midland, 78. 

Chnractor 78. SL\ Varieties 79. 
VarH. i. and iii. Skclmeradale and Lcyland cs. 80. 
Vara. ii. and v. Westhoiighton and Burnley cs. 81. 
Var. iv. Blackburn and HoddlcsMlen dt. 81. 

1) 23=n.N^[. --northern North Midland, 82. 

Var. i. CharsK'ters 82. The Fylde and s.La. compared 82. IVmlton and 

Goosnarjrh es. 83. 
Var. ii. Isle of Man, Lezayre and Rushcn dt. 83. 

D 24 =c.XM.= eastern North Midland, 83. 

Nine Interlinear cs. from Iluddersfield, Halifax, Keighley, Bradford, I/t!e<l«, 
Dewflhur)', llotherliam, Sheffield, Doncantcr 84. llemarki) on the varieties 86. 

1) 25 =w.MM.= western Mid Midland, 90. 
Taq)orley and Burslem cs. 91. 

D 26=e.MM.=ea.stem Mid Midland, 92. 

Charact4^r8 and Varieties 92. Asliford, Db., cs. with varieties from Bradwcll, 
Taddinj[|:tou, Winster, Ashboum, Brampton, and Kepton, 93. 

D 27=EM. = Ea.st Midknd, 96. 

Mansfifld TVoodhousc dt. with variants from East Retford, Worksop, Man-^field, 
Bulwell, and Newark 97. Fragments of a cs. from Bingham 98. 

D 28 = w.SM. = westom South Midland, 99. 

General Characters 99. Ellesmere dt. with variants from "Wliixull, Sh., 
Hanmer, detached Fl., and Famdon Ch. 100. Brief Huwarden cwl. 101. 

D 29=e.SM.=east4.TO South Midland, 101. 

Varieties tabulate<i 102. Edgmond, Sh., and Darlaston, St., dt., both lOo. 
Burton -on -Trent sentences 104. Barton- under -Ne<!dw<MKl Carol 104. 
Darliiston Lialogue 104. Walsall example 105. Atherstonc and Euderby 
cs. 105. 

V. The NoKTiTERN' Division of Engltsu Dialect Disriiicrs, 107-1151. 

D 30 = EN. = East Northern, 108. 

Van*, i. iii. Mid Yo. and Market Weight^in cs. 109. 

Vara. ii. iii. iv. Three Interlinear dt. for Stanghow in Cleveland, East IIoldtT- 
nesM and Goole 109. Mid Yo. cwl. 110. 

D 31=WN. = West Northern, 113. 

General Rt>marks and Varieties and Characters 113. Six Interlinear ch. from 
Muker, Yo. ; Cartmel, La. ; Sedbt;rg, Yo. ; Lang^-athby, Cu. ; Keswick, 
Cu. ; and Abl>ey llulme, Cu. 117. Extracts f(»r SvivanVs Dialoffucy uw.Yo 
120. St. John'rt, Weardale, cwl. 121. Stanhope, AVeardalo, dt. 123. 

D 32 =NN. = North Northern, 123. 

Gemmd Characters 123. The Burr 125. Varieties 126. Three Interlinear ch. 
from Carlisle, Cu. ; Newcastle, Nb. ; and Berwick-upon-Tweed 12.S. Four 
Interlinear dt. for Bishop Middleham, Du. ; Ilexhain; North Sliield-, and 
AVurkworth, Nb. 130. 
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YI. The Lowlaxd Diviaion of Exglish Dialect Districts, 132-170. 

General Kemarks 132. Eight Interlinear cs. from Bewcastle, llawick, Edin- 
burgli, Stranraer, Arbroath, Keith, Wick, and Dunrossncss 133. 

D 33=8L.=Soiitli Lowland = Dr. Murray's Southern Counties^ 137. 
Dr. Murray's vowels and gutturals 137. General Characters 138. MelTille 
BelFs Tc\iotdale sentences 139. Dr. Murray's Hundredth Psalm 140. 

D 34 to 37=Dr. Murray's Central Group, 141. 

D 34 = c.ML. = eastern Mid Lowltind = Dr. Murray's Lothian and 

Fife, 141. 
Distinetive points 142. Melville Beirs Lothian and Fife sentences 142, 143. 
Chimside dt. 144. 

D 35 =w.ML.= western Mid Lowland =Dr. Murray's Clydesdale, 144. 
General Characters 144. Melville Bell's Clydesdale sentences. Kyle dt. 146. 
Couimencemcut of Tarn o' Shanier 146. 

D 36 =s.ML.= southern Mid Lowland = Dr. Murray's Gallotcay and 

Carrick, 149. 
Buni8*s JhtHcan Gray 150. 

D 37 = ii.ML. = northern Mid Lowland = Dr. Murray's Highland 

Border, 151. 
X('wl)urgh-on-Tay and Perth Neighbourhood dt. 151. 

D 38, 39, 40 -NL.= north Lowland = Dr. Murray's North Eastern 

Group, 152. 

D 38 = s.XL.-» southern Iforth Lowland = Dr. Murray's Angus, 152. 
Dundee and Glenfarquhar dt. 153. 

D 39 = m KL. = mid Korth Lowland = Dr. Murray's Moray and 

Aberdeen, 156. 
Bcmarkable use of ei 154. Characters of D 39, 155. Melville BeU's Aberdeen 
sentences 155. Rev. AV. Gregorys Banff example 157. Mr. Innes's Cromtr 
examples 157. 

D 40=n.NL.=northem North Lowland =Dr. Murray's Caithtiess, 160. 
Characters 160. 

D 41 and 42 =1L.=== Insular Lowland, 161. 

Preliminary history 161. Treatment of Tff, DH 162. 

D 41— s.IL.= southern Insular Lowland=the Orkneys, 163. 

Characters 163. Commencement of Mr. Deunison's Fctcr TuraVt Noisy Tumlh 
104. 

D 42=n.IL.=northem Insular Lowland, 167. 

Characters 168. Mr. Laurenson's Lerwick version of the Parable of the 
VrtHliyal Son 168. Dr. Edmoustoue's Unst version of the Parable of the 
Sonir 170. ' 

Coxci.rsroN 171. 

Sht>rt Vowels 172. Long Vowels 173. Consonants 174. Miscellaneous 
Cuiiatnictions 176. 
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Key to the Maps of tlio English and Lowland Dialect 

Districts. 

The !Maps themselves arc loose, and kept in pockets in the cover, 
for great<>r ease of reference. 

The BOUNDixcj LixES OF THE DISTRICTS arc drawn in red over 
Philip & Son's convenient little maps, but on account of the smallness 
of the scales (that of England being about 57 miles to the inch, and 
that of Scotland al>out 42 miles to the inch), the boundaries, which 
had been all previously traced oiit on maps of 4 miles to the inch, 
could be only roughly laid down. 

The CouxTKT CONSIDERED lics cast and south of the Celtic Border 
marked CB, commencing in Ireland, and passing through Wales and 
Scotland. 

The six principal Divisions, Southern, "Western, Eastern, Midland, 
Northern and Lowland, are bounded by thick lines, and, being 
sufficiently indicated by these positional names, are not fiulher 
marked. 

The forty-two Districts, in each of which a sensible similarity of 
l)ronuiiciation prevails, are bounded by continuous lines, numbere<l 
with l)old figun>s, in the onler in wluch they will be trcat-ed, and 
aixj named positionally in the following list. 

Varieties, or parts of Districts separately considered, are not 
entered on the map, but are numbered with small Roman numenils, 
named and nmghly located on the next page. 

The CuARAtTEits, principally phonetic, by which Districts and 
Varieties are distinguished, are briefly indicated in the following 
pages. 

Ten Transverse Lines, passing from sea to sea, and limiting 
certain dialectal usages, arc repnjsentcd on the map by broken 
lines, which when the Transverse Lines coincide during any part 
of their length with the boundaries of Divisions or Districts, are 
expressed by small cross-lines. The Transverse Lines are numbewd 
with small figures in ( ), and when two or more of them are paitially 
coincident with ono another, all the corresponding numbers arc 
annexed as (1. 2), (4. 5), (8. 9. 10). 

The names of these ten lines, the meaning of which is explained 
below, p. 6, are as follows : 

(1) the north sum. (6) the south hoose. 

(2) the south sd&M. (7) the north tee. 
(si the reverted ub. (8) the south scsc. 

(4) the s«>uth teeth. (9) the north 966u. 

(5) the north thbeth. (10) the south Lowland. 
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li, b. Bonier. 
C Celtic. 
D District. 
Diy. DivLi«ion. 



Abbreviations used in the following List. 

E, c. East-em. N, n. North-em. 

I Inflular. S, s. Sonth-em. 

L Lowland (Scotch) . V Variety. 

M, in. Mid, Midland. "W, w. ^\e8t-era. 



TWO-LETTEK ABBREVIATIONS OF NaMES OF Coi-NTIES CONSIDERED, WITH THE 

Pages where they are principally treated. 



Ab. Aberdeenshire, 153. 

Ar. Argyll, 144. 

Ay. Avr, 144, 149. 

fia. BauiT, 153. 

Bd. B<Hlford, 51. 

Be. Berks, 24, 30, 32, 33, 35. 

Br. Brecluiock, 43. 

Bt. Bute, 144. 

Bu. Buckinghamsliire, 34, 

50, 57. 
Bw. BiT^ickshire, 141. 
Oh. Cambridge, 58. 
Cc. Clackmannan, 141. 
Ch. Cheshire, 76, 90, 99. 
Co. Cornwall, 37, 39, 41. 
Cr. Cromarty, 153. 
Cs. Caitliness, 160. 
Cu. Cumberland, 113, 123, 

137. 
Db. Derby, 76, 90, 92, 101. 
Df. Dumfries, 137, 149. 
Dm. Dumbarton, 144. 
Dn. Denbigh, 99. 
Do. Dorset, 24. 
Du. Durham, 113, 123. 
Dv. Devon, 24, 37, 38, 39. 
Ed. Edinburghshire, 141. 
EL Elgin. 153. 
Es. Essex, 51, 57. 



Fi. Fife, 141, 151. 

Fl. Flint, 99. 

Fo. F<irfar, 151, 152. 

Gl. Gloucester, 24, 32. 

Gm. Glamorgan, 23. 

Ha. Hamnshire, 24, 30. 

Ud. lladuingtonshire, 141. 

lie. Ilerefonl, 24, 43. 

Ut. Hertford, 51, 57. 

Hu. Huntingdon, 51. 

Kb. Kircudbright, 149. 

Kg. Kincardine, 152. 

Ke. Kent, 30, 32, 35. 

Kr. Kiuross, 141. 

La. Lancashire, 76, 82, 113. 

J^. Leicester, 101. 

Li. Lincoln, 71. 

Lk. lianark, 144. 

LI. Linlithgow, 141. 

Ma. Isle of Man, 83. 

M^. Montgomery, 44. 

Ml. Middlesex, 67. 

Mo. Monmouth, 43. 

Na. Nairn, 153. 

Nb. Northumberland, 123, 

137. 
Nf. Norfolk, 59. 
Np. Northampton, 32, 51 

58. 



Nt. Nottingham, 96. 

Or. Orkncv Isles, 161, 163. 

Ox. OxforS, 24, 32, 33, 34. 

Pb. Peebles, 141. 

Pm. Pembroke, 23. 

Vr. Perth, 151. 

Rd. Kadnor, 43. 

Rf. Renfrew, 144. 

Rt. Rutland, 58. 

Rx. Roxburglishire, 137. 

Sc. ScUlv Isles, 37, 41. 

Sd. Shetland Isles, 161, 167. 

Se. Selkirk, 137. 

Sf. Suffolk, 59. 

Sg. Stirling, 141, 151. 

Sh. Shropshire, 43, 44, 99, 

101. 
Sm. Somerset, 24, 37, 38. 
Sr. Surrey, 30, 32, 35. 
Ss. Sussex, 24, 30, 35. 
St. Stafford, 90, 92, 101. 
Wa. Warwick, 32, 101. 
We. Westmorland, 113. 
Wg. Wigtonshire, 149. 
Wi. Isle of Wight, 30. 
Wl. Wiltshire, 24. 
Wo. Worcester, 32, 101. 
Wx. Wexford, 20. 
Yo. Yorkshire, 83, 108, 113. 



List of Divisions, Districts and Varieties, wrm their Names. 



I. S. Div. 
D 1 to 12. 
D 1. w.CS. 

That is, S on C ground, 
i»hewn on the map by the 
CB pointing to 1 in margin, 
repreaeiiting the position 
of the se. of Wx. in Ire- 
land, opposite AberrstiRith 
Cd. Dialect in existence 
a century ago, but now 
extinct. 

D 2. m.CS. 

In BW. Pro. 

D ;i. e.CS. 

In ivr. Gm. 

D 4. W.MS. 
V i. Wl. 

ii. GI. 
iii. e.IIc. 



iv. Do. 

T. Utchland. 

Merriott, Montacute, and 
about a doxen Tillages 
between the railways w. 
of YeuTil 8m., where the 
personal pronoun I is called 
uteh. 

Ti. n. and e. Sm. 

D 5. e.MS. 

V i. Ox. 
ii. Be. 

iii. Ila. and Wi. 
iv. s.Sr. and w.Ss. 

D 6. n.BS. 

V i. s.Wo. 
ii. s.Wa. 
iii. Baulmnr. 
iv. sw.^'p.' 



D 7. m.BS. 

In m. and s. Ox, 

D 8. s.BS. 

Containing s. Ix>ndon and 
suburbs in Be. Sr. and 
ne.Ke. 

D 9. ES. 

V i. e.Ss. 
ii. n.Ke. 
iii. o.Ke. 

D 10. n.WS. 

In w.Sm. and ne.Dr. 

D 11. s.WS. 

V i. n.Dv. 
ii. s.Dv. 

iii. e.Co. 

D 12. w.WS. 
In w.Co. and 8c., modem, 
yaried, not dialects proper. 
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II. W.Div. 
D 13 and 14. 

D 13. SW. 

In Mo. He. Rd. e.Sh. 

D 14. KW. 

In m. and i>e.Sh. 

in. E. Div. 
D 15 to 19. 
D 15. WE. 

In ra. and n.Bu. 

D 16. ME. 

V i. Ht. 
ii. m. 

iii. Ua. 
iv. m.Xp. 
V. Es. 
D 17. SE. 

Containing n.I^ndon and 
Huburbs in Du. Mi. and £s. 

I) 18. NE. 

V i. Cb. 

ii. ne.Xp. 
iii. Rt. 
D 19. EE. 

V i. nw.Xf. 
ii. ne.Xf. 
iii. s.Xf. 
IT. e.Sf. 
V. w.Sf. 

IV. M. Div. 
D 20 to 29. 

D 20. BM. 

The whole co. of LL 

V i. S.Li, 
ii. m.Li. 
iii. U.Li. 

D 21. s.NAI. 

V i. se.La. 

ii. nw. or n. Peak of 
Db. 
D 22. w.XM. 

V i. Ormakirk. 

ii. Bolton and AVigan 
iii. Chorley & Leyland 
iv. Blnekl'tum. 

V. Burnley. 

vi. Old Colne Valley. 
D 23. n.NM. 

V i.TheFyldcinm.La. 
ii. Ma. 

D 24. e.NM. 

In South Yo. 
y i. Huddersfield. 
ii. Uulifax. 
iii. Keighley. 
iv. Bradford. 



V. liOedB. 
vi. Dewsbury. 
vii. Kotherham. 
>iii. Sheffield, 
ix. Doncaster. 
B 25. w.MM. 

V i. e.Ch. 
ii. m.Ch. 
iii. w.Ch. 
iv. n.St. 

D 26. e.MM. 

V i. 8. Peak of Db. 
ii. w.Db. 

iii. e.Db. 
iv. s.Db. 
D 27. EM. 

The whole co. of Xt. 

D 28. w.SM. 

V i. nw.Sh. 

ii. detached or £ng- 

lieh Fl. 
iii. w.Ch. 

iv. Dn. and se. of 
main or Welch Fl. 
D 29. e.SM. 
y ia. ne.Sh.andnm.St. 
b. wm. St. 
e, em. St. 
iia. me. and s.Sh. 
b. S.St. 
e. n.Wo. 
iii«. e.Wa. 
b. w.Wa. 
iv. Le. 

V. N. Div. 
D 30 to 32. 

D 30. EN. 

Blotstly in n. and e.Yo. 

V ia. m.Yo. 

b. York Ainsty. 

c. Northallerton. 

d. New Malt on. 

e. Pateley Bridge. 
/. Waflhoum River. 

iia. 8.Cleveland. 
b. ne. Coast and 
Whitby, 
iiiff. Market Weigh - 
ton. 
b. Holdemess. 
iv. Gooleand Marsh- 
land. 
D 31. WN. 

In nw. Yo., Cu. and We. 
y i. n. Craven and nw. 

Mining Districts 

of Yo. 



iia. S.Lonsdale. 
b. n.Jionsdale. 
iii. 8. Wo. 
iv. Kdenside. 
Or buKin of River Eden ia 
Cu. and We. 

V. w.Cu. 
vi. s.Du. 

D 32. NN. 
y i. n.Cu. 
ii. n.Du. 
iii. Ilexham or sw. 

Nb. 
iv. Coalfields or se. 

Kb. 
v. ni.X'"b. 
vi. n.Xb. 

VI. L. Div. 

Chiefly after Dr. Murray, 
whuM names of diatrlota 
are given in Italics. 
D 33 to 42. 

D 33. SL. 

Southern Counties. 
With a different a. boun- 
dary. 

y i. English. 
In n.Cu. and nw.Nb. 

ii. Scotch. 
In e.Df., 8e. and Rz. 

D 34. e.ML. 

Lothian and Fife. 

In Bw. Co. Ed. Fi. Hd. Kr. 

LI. and Pb. 

D 35. W.ML. 

Cli/deadale. 

In Ar. D.Ay. Bt. e. and •. 
Dm. Lk. Kf. 

D 36. 8.ML. 

Oalloway and Carrick. 
In s.Ay. w.Dt. Kb. Wg. 

D 37. n.ML. 

Highland Border, 

In nw.Fi. w.Fo. w.8g. e.Pr. 

D 38. 8.NL. 

Angus, 

In e.Fo. and m. and a.Ko. 

D 39. m.NL. 

Moray and Aberdeen. 
In Ab.Ba. e.Cr. El. n Ke. 
nNa. 

D 40. n.NL. 

Caithness. 
In ne.Cs. 

The following were not 
treated by Dr. Murray. 

D 41. 8 IL. 

The Orkneys. 
D 42. ii.lL. 

The Shetland!. 



Alphabetical Key to Glossic. 

In order to treat intelligibly of Rounds there must be some typo- 
graphical representation of the elements of speech and a fixed method 
of combining them. A writer on English dialects generally takes 
the first combination of English letters, which strikes him as con- 
venient for his own use, because it conveys to him personally and 
at the moment the sound he wants to express, and he mostly does 
not trouble himself to give any indication of the meaning of his 
letters and groups of letters. But in this way such a great variety 
and ambiguity of spelling has been introduced into dialectal writing 
that no one can read aloud with certaiuty unless he is preWously 
familiar with the sounds, and a writer is not unfreciuently posed 
liimself with his own spelling after the lapse of some years, when 
the original associations have been forgotten. Outsiders are always 
quite puzzled. At any rate I have myself been frequently unable 
to guess the sounds intended. AMien the pronunciations of all exist- 
ing different dialects have to be compared, this lazy method breaks 
down altogether. But such a comparison is what is aimed at in this 
book. Hence a systematic orthography must be used and its meaning 
must be explained. English dialect writers founded their own varied 
spellings on the present received orthography, one of the worst for 
the purpose that could be conceived. But this mode it necessary 
for me to find a now spelling, which, though based upon the received, 
could nevertheless be used for all English dialects. Now some years 
ago I invented Olossic, which lias already been use<l extensively by 
writers for the English Dialect Society, though stnmgely enough 
they do not give even a page of explanation except in one paper by 
Mr. Elworthy, where the explanation was written by myself. Now 
letters do not tell their own tale, and I have found my glossic 
symbols to be sometimes oddly misread by those who have shot at 
the meanings without ha^'ing read the explanations. Hence to this 
treatise I prefix a key to glossic, and request that it may be consulted, 
as otherwise my book will be utterly useless. 

To understand the very varied habits of different parts of the 
country requires much care and atUaition, and the length of the foUow- 
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ing list may appal some readers who arc unaware of the difficulty 
and complexity of the problem. To assist the general reader there- 
fore I have devised a system of varieties indicated by superior figures. 
The varieties have to be referred to in my discussions, or preliminary 
notes, but in writing they are generally left undistinguished, thus 
the a will stand at times for <i*, a-, a^ and e at times for tf\ ^, ^ and 
so on, as explained in the preliminary notes for each district. All 
these arc however displayed below in alphabetical and numerical 
order, so that when the reader meets with any one of them he can 
immediately obtain the required information. My intention has 
been to give every symbol used in the present treatise, with a general 
and familiar explanation. I have avoided all scientific and systematic 
phonetics, siifficiently treated in my larger work, but have en- 
deavoured to make the meaning of the varieties clear. 

The reader is recommended first to familiarise himself with the 
following very short key, in which sufficient words are given to 
explain the general character of the system of writing, and then 
to begin the book, and refer to the alphabetical key for an explana- 
tion of any other symbols he may meet with, especially those with 
superior figures attached, and not to assign any value to such symbols 
without consulting the key. 

As an example of the use of Glossic according to the short key in 
the next page, I annex the dialect test, given on p. 18, in received 
educated London pronunciation, which may be contrasted with the 
various dialectal forms given below. The variants in parenthesis ( ) 
are admissible, but not recommended. 

Received Edccated London dt. 

1. Soa' (soa-w) ei sar {savy\ marts, you see' now, dh&t ei Urn rett 

abou't dhat lit'l gyu'l hum' ing from dhik sJcoo'l yon'd&r, 

2. Shee' iz goa'ing doun dhii roa'd dhe'r throo' dhU red gait on dhU. left 

hand seid Hv dhU wavy, 

3. ShooHr inuf' dhii cheild hiU gon straH up t& dhU doa'Hr {dawHr^ 

daur) Hv dhU rong hous, 

4. whe'r shee' toil chaaws t& feind dhat drung'kn, def shrivUld fel'oa 

(Jeiii) Hu dhU nai'm Hv Tonrus, 

5. IFee' awl noa' (noa'w) him ver'i wel. 

C. Woa'nt dhi oa'ld chap socn tee'ch hikr not tii doo' it iigen' {Ugavn), 

puo'H thing/ 
7. Ziwk- ! iz'nt it troo' ? 
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Shobt Key. 

All Glossic words and letters will, from this page forth, be written 
IN Italics exclusively, and Italics will not be used for any other purpose. 

The following method of expressing quantity should be thoroughly familiar. 

All Glossic vowels are to be considered as short unless marked as long by a turned 
period (*) placed after them when having the stress, as mee-tittg^ or two turned 
periods (**) when not having the stress, as moo'rgai'-t Moorgate. 

All short Glossic vowels followed by a consonant in syllables having the stress 
are distinguished by an inverted period after the follo^-ing consonant, as eekon'oami 
also pronounced ikon'timi economy, where the ee and oa are both short and fall in 
familiar speech into t and m. 

Short vowels having the stress and not followed by a consonant are marked as 
in these words, goS'in, goo,.iHy common provincial forms of Agoing,' in received 
speech, goa'ing. 

An inverted period before a whole word indicates emphasis, as 'hee^ not 't/oo, 

) separates words to the eye which are not separated to the ear, as hetf)l he will. 



1. Long vowels beet bait baa 
Glossic hee't hai't haa' 
with vanishes hai-yt 

2. Short accented vowels knit net 
Glossic nit' net 

3. Short unaccented vowels merry 
Glossic mer'i 

4. Vowel diphthongs imanalysod file 



bought boat boot 
hau't hoa't boo't 

boa'wt 



gnat 
nat' 



knot 
not' 



nut 
nut' 



nook 
nuok' 



Glossic 

6. Aspirate hay behave 
Glossic hai' hi-hai'v 

6. Mutes and Sonants pea 
Glossic pec 



feil 

mishap 
mie-hap', 

bee, toe 
hee', 



parental influence 
pHren'tHl in'flooikns. 

foil fowl fuel 
foil foul feu il. 



7. Hisses and burrs whey way, 



Glossic 



u?hai' 

seal 

see'l 



ioar, 



zeal, 
tee'l, 



toa* 

feci 
feel 
rush 
rush' 



doe, 
doa', 

veal, 

vee'l, 

rouge, 

roo'zkf 



capo 
kai'p 



gape 
gai'p. 

thin then. 



thin' 
hue 
yhoo 



dhen' 
you 
yoo. 



8. Liquids 
Glossic 

9. Nasals 
Glossic 



car ring hearing, gull struggle 

ee'ii ring' hee'Hring, gul' strug'L 

sum chasm, sun open, sung 
sum' kaz'm, sun oapn, sung' 



10. Consonantal diphthongs unanalysed chest fetch, 
Glossic ches't fech'^ 



jest 
jest 



judge 
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Alphabetical Key. 

Only short vowels arc given in the list; hut every one can he 
lengthened in the way indicated ahove. Analysed diphthongs ending 
in f', uo have these souncjs expressed by y, m^ as d/iy, aaio. If analysed 
diphthongs end in any other vowel, as «, tte, this vowel has the short 
mark as eH, u&P, which see, pp. xix and xxvi. 

The palaeotj-pe form of each symbol is given after the letter in 
parentheses ( ), prt^ceded by * pal.,' in order that it may be identified 
with the Table of Dialectal Palaeotype, pp. 76* to 88* of the larger 
work. 

The varieties expressed by small-letter italics with superior numbers 
are placed in numerical oitler after the general symbol, written as a 
capital, and are genemlly used only in phonetic discussions. The 
pages of this book, where some of the principal varieties are used, 
are added at the end of most articles. Where no superior numbers 
are used or indicated in a preliminary notice, the genend symbols 
have their values assigned in the short key opposite. 

The numerous duplicate forms have been designedly introduced 
for the puqjosc of assisting the reader in approximating to the sounds. 



At gcuoral 8}'mbol, with three varieties : 

a\ pal. (Hi), 'short a in bat* aud 
long ' pro\'inciul a in Bath,' baU-, 
Ba^'th ; see usual received * short 
a,' p. 58. 

a^, pal. (ah), a finicking, but edu- 
cated sound, used much by ladies 
in such words as ass, pass, laugh, 
aunt, a*«, pa^Sy Id^f^ d^ntj com- 
monly aa'tf paa'a, laa'f^ aa'tit, 
or «<M', paas'y laaf\ aan'l, pp. 
38, 58, differing little from a'. 

a^y also written oifi, pal. (a*), fine 
*Fr. a in patte,' heard short in 
place of a^ in sw. w. and e. 
England, and long in n.England, 
p. 58. 

a\ pal. (ah) or (a*), used for either 

a^ or a^ when it u advisable to 

avoid superior figures, p. C8. 

See a*y. 

A Ay general symbol, with the following 

varieties : 



aa°y pal. (a^, an indistinct sound 

recalling aa^y p. 116. 

aa}y pal. (a), * short of a in father,* 

quite distinct from a^, and common 

in the M. div. 

aa\ pal. (a), frequently written «A, 

p. 138, to avoid superiors, broader 

form of aa^y liable to be confused 

with auy especially heard in D 33. 

aa^y pal. (a^), the same as a\ which 

see; p. 154. 
Off*, pal. (ai), a form of aa noted in 
D 31, p. 114, as lying very near 
to aa^y but not quite so deep ; 
here it is not generally dis- 
tinguished from aa^ 
aa^y pal. (a J, nasalised aa, distinct 
from the ' Fr. an* ahn\ 
AAiiy pal. (&b), a fracture consisting of 
a short aa gliding on to w ; the long 
form aa'u is heard occ. in 'far* 
faa'tiy but the u is generally omitted 
by Londoners even in the pause. 
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AAJFy pal. (&f<), German diphthong in 
' hauB ' kaawa, on ordinary provincial 
diphthong representing om, which sec, 
consisting of short aa gliding on to 
short wo, fully written aaiiS. 

A AY, pal. (&t), 'German ai in Ilain* 
htunyn, the common provincial form of 
e\y which see, consisting of short oa 
gliding on to short i, fully written 
odi. Many educated people use aay 
for their 'long i.' In the English 
pronunciation of Greek, «f, cu are 
received and provincial *long i,' or 
a'y> <'<'y> or «y aay ; the Greeks 
themselves pronounce them as et', ae', 

AE, pal. (b), the Fr. and Italian hroad 
or 'open e,' the common provincial 
form of 'e in met,' wliich is also 
written ^ as a variety of e (which 
see), and distinct from e^^ though 
both sounds are usually written by the 
general symbol, e; this ae approxi- 
mates very closely to a*. 

AEN\ pal. (ca), the *Fr. orinasal in vin' 
vaen^, according to French analysis, 
but to English ears it sounds rather 
an', or a French nasalisation of the 
English a\ see JV'. 

AEW, AE'W, pal. (b'w, eb'm), two 
common provincial forms of om, con- 
sisting of short or long m or e^ gliding 
on to short uo, of which ^ti; is a mild 
London form. 

AEY, AE'Y, pal. (b'i, BE't), a very 
common provincial form of the ' long 
i,' (heard also often in London), con- 
sisting of a strong short or long ae 
gliding on to short i. It produces 
a very unpleasant effect. It is often 
represented by ey, which is a milder 
form. 

AH, pal. (a), the same as aa^, used 
when superior figures are inconvenient 
as in the three following combinations. 

AHX^, pal. (aA), *Fr. orinasal vowel in 
dans ' dahn* according to Fr. analysis ; 
to Englishmen it sounds liko on\ or 



a Fr. nasalisation of the English o, 
SeeN\ 
AHW, pal. (am), a diphthong in which 
ah, that is aa^, glides on to iio, not un- 
common provincially, and then often 
confused with ow, which sec. 
AJTYt pal. {di), diphthong ¥rith ah=aa'* 
gliding on to i, very common pro- 
vincially and constantly mistaken by 
strangers for oy. 
A I, general symbol, with the following 
varieties : 
ai\ pal. (<•), * Fr. 6 in 6te,' with 
no vanish or termination ap- 
proaching but not reaching ee, as 
in ai-y ; it is frequent in the 
dialects, and its long form also 
occurs, at any rate in older 
received speech, but in the pause 
ai-^ is replaced by ai'y, 
ai"*, pal. (tf*), an acuter form of 
at, nearly i, which is generally 
written, p. 154. 
ai^, pal. (fj, a nasal form of ai 

occ. heard. 
Siff, (pal. (rf), a form of ee with 
a very brief initial at, p. 114. 
AIY, pal. (e't), with the first element 
short and the glide from ai to i rapid 
and close. Common provincially, and 
often not distinguished from ey. 
AI'Y, pal. (w'j), the first element long, 
gliding off (or 'vanishing') towards 
some indefinite voice-sound approach- 
ing i, but often not nearly reaching it ; 
the common London final ay in the 
pause, as say may sai'y mai-y. This 
is the sound written *ei' by Dr. Sweet 
in his ' Elementarbuch.' It is not 
common provincially. 
AO, pal. (o)=o', a very common pro- 
vincial form of 'short o' in closed 
syllables, replaced usually by o ; long 
oo' occurs in the older careful pronun- 
ciation of 'oar ore, more, four fore,' 
properly ao'u, mao'ii, fao'u, but now 
constantly replaced by au-ii, fnawii, 
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fau'tl, and even the & la frequently 
omitted as aw maw faw, which should 
properly represent *awe, maw, faugh I' 
p, 138, No. 9. 
AON\ pal. (oa), French nasal, see X 
AOW, pal. (6?<), a very common pro- 
nncial form of om, which is generally 
written ow, as most readers would 
probably confuse aow, ow, not merely 
together, but with aaw. 
A Ut general symbol, with the varieties : 
flM\ pal. (a), which when short 
differs very slightly from o or 
'o in not,* but when long as in 
aw awe, brawd broad, is a very 
common rec. vowel in England, 
but is not found on the continent, 
and also not found in XL., D 38 
to 42, although ' au aw * are used 
by dialect writers. Englishmen 
constantly confuse aA*=aa'with 



au^. 



aif-f pal. (aa^), a peculiar delicate 
form of attf heard in D 23, p. 82, 
and probably much the same as ao. 

Aiif pal. (a?'u), the short 'a in bat* 
gliding on to the ' short a in China.* 

A ITtf pal. (a'u), the sound of au gliding 
on to u used for r, 'or * is constantly 
BO pronounced when there is a little 
pause after it; but the first element 
is often lengthened. See AO, 

A U'l/y pal. (aa'j), the coarsest form of 
oiy the usual finer form being oy. 

Aff, pal. (te'u), not to be confused 
with aUf — a diphthong consisting of 
a gliding on to <2o, very similar to 
aeWf but coarser and harsher, used as 
a form of oh, see ew. 

AY J A'Y, pal. (le'f, aae'i) not to be 
confused with at, a coarse harsh pro- 
vincial form of ei, beginning with a^ 
in place of aa, 

A'y, pal. ((lW) or ((ihi), according to the 
value attributed to a* [which see 
under vi], the finest form of the 
diphthong ei (which see), used by 



the most refined speakers, in the 8. 
and u. of England. 

By pal. (b), ' b in be,' the English 
voiced p. 

CHy general symbol for the diphthong 

usually analysed as Uh, ¥rith the 

varieties : 

fAS pal. (tj), usual *eh in church,' 

a consonantal diphthong 1>egin- 

ning with the ordinary English 

t^ and gliding on to the * convex 

r/i*, pal. (t}), a variety of the last 
occasioned by reversion, begin- 
ning with reverted (t) and gliding 
on to the 'concave' »A^, naturally 
and easily resulting from attempt- 
ing to say ch with a * reverted * 
tongue, that is, with the under 
part of the tip against the hard 
palate. 

2), general symbol, having the varieties : 
d^y pal. (,d), the usual continental 
form of dy the tip of the tongue 
being brought against the lower 
part of the upper gums mutr the 
teeth, usually called *■ dental,' 
but properly * alveolar. * It 
seldom or ever occurs in the 
dialects except in connection with 
r*. See 7/2?. 
d'^y pal. (d), the usual English coronal 
' d in do * with the tip of the tongue 
free from the g^ms, and approach- 
ing the * crown ' of the arch of 
the hard palate, formed from d^ 
through d^. 
d*y pal. (dj, the whole tongue 
so retracted that the tip of it 
touches the palate as far away 
from the gums as possible with- 
out 'reversion,* that is, without 
turning the under side against 
the palate, p. 28. 
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d*f pal. (d), the tonguo is 'reverted' 
80 that the under surface of the 
tip comes against the palate and 
the tip points to the throat. The 
peculiar effect on the foUowing 
Towel is produced by the great 
hoUow thus formed at the back 
of the tongue. This reversion is 
naturally relaxed into * retracted ' 
d\ and that again, by slightly 
advancing the tongue, into the 
coronal (P. This d* is the true 
Indian 'cerebral/ and the Indians 
still feel d^ as cerebral, when 
opposed to the ' dental ' d^. The 
two letters d'^ d* form part of 
the Indian alpliabet. The English 
seems to be the only tongue which 
has all three forms d^, d*, d^ and 
perhaps d^ existing in its dialects. 
ly, pal. (d), 'suspended' d. See p. 

115. 
DHj pal. (dh), the common ' English 
th in there father breathe ' dhe-r 
faa'dhur bree'dh. When final, in the 
pause, it regularly becomes dhth, 
but the th being faint, and entirely 
resulting from ceasing to vibrate the 
vocal chords, is seldom recognised ; 
the dh final is usually short and the 
th after it of indefinite length. 
D'if, a contraction for rf*r*, pal. (»d,r), 
shewing the dental d^ in connection 
with the dental r*, as it occurs in some 
dialects. See p. 115. 

E, general symbol, used for the foUow- 
ing varieties : 

/*, pal. (e°), an indistinct sound, 
scarcely separable from m, but 
rather recalling e^ or <•' than «. 

tf\ pal. {e)y the true short of «»*, 
which see. 

f-, pal. (e), the educated Londoners' 
fine sound of * e in net, met, etc.,' 
the long of which are the vowels 
in air share there rr she'r dhe^r, 



or in Ijondon often e'ii shcu 
dhe'iif distinct from at' it ahai'ii 
dharii. 
^, pal. (e), the common provincial 
sound of 'o in net, met, etc.,' 
much deeper than «^, also written 
ae, which see; as a general rule 
e is written for both tr and r*, 
except in phonetic discussions, 
because the reader is sure to 
pronounce them according to his 
usual habits, and will with much 
difficulty perceive the difference, 
as in p. 60. 
£Ej a general symbol, with the follow- 
ing varieties : 
ee^, pal. (i), short *e in emit' in 
open syllables, where it is usually 
confused with ee^ ; in closed 
syllables it is frequent in Fr., as 
ville f«7', and occurs also in 
Lowland, p. 137, and possibly 
occurs in the single English 
word been'f but the short form 
in closed syllables is common in 
Lowland, French and Italian. 
«•*, pal. (i), the same as i', which 
see, but represented by fe"- to 
shew its similarity with ee^. The 
two are confounded by most 
Englishmen. 
^, pal. (I'i, I'li), is properly a diph- 
thong beginning with »' or t' and 
endiug with a clear «*, but con- 
ceived to be a simple ee^ by those 
who use it, p. 67. It is the 
first transitional form from ee^ 
to ei. It is also written ee and 
more frequently ty, according to 
convenience. 
£'£, ie another way of writing e^ when 
it is desirable to avoid superior figures, 
and yet to shew the relation to ee^. 
EEii^ pal. (iw), the diphthong heard 
wlicn r is fully vocalised in ht^re, tier 
tear, near, hee'iiy teruy nce'iiy as 
usually appreciated, but perhaps Aru, 
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li'iif ti'riiy with i^ lengthened, is the 
more correct analysis. 
EEWf pal. (iw), a diphthongs of the eu 
class bifginning with a perceptibly 
clear ee^^ but iic is the more usual 
form. Not to be confounded with 
yoo, yeeiD, you, yew. 
Ely pal. (a'i), an unanal)'sed diphthong 
beginning with some form of a, oa, 
«<•, «, gliding on to t. Used when the 
particular form has not been satis- 
factorily analysed or obtained. It 
has been found in some cases im- 
pussiblo to determine the particular 
diphthong used, although the general 
character is well known, see p. 154. 
EOy a general symbol, with the following 
varieties : 
fo\ pal. (<?), the true Fr. *eu in peu' 
OS distinguished from oe the Fr. 
*eii in peuple,* wliich see. Dr. 
Miuray recognises it in Lowland, 
but the sound there is usually 
taken as ue, 
^, pal. (i^i), a deeper form lying 
between eo^ and 00^, pp. 38, 115. 
This seems to be the English 
form of the Fr. vowel. 
EUy pal. (i'u), that is, an unanalysed 
diphthong, beginning with some variety 
of ecy and ending with some variety of 00, 
Eti^ pal. (cb), not to be confused with eu 
above, the lirst element ^ is generally 
long and glides off into u as London 
ke'u care. 
EJf'f general symbol of a diphthong 
beginning with some variety of e 
gliding on to mo, and generally a form 
of oti. Varieties : 

e^Wf pal. (eu), beginning with ai, 
ehVf pal. (e'w), beginning with f, 

mild form. 
^Wf pal. (b'm), beginning with 
e'^ssae, and generally written aew, 
which sec, and also ate. 
EVf pal. (ci), a common provincial 
diphthong e* gliding on to i. 



Ff general symbol, with the following 
varieties : 
f\ pal. (f), 'f in fee' with the 
lower lip touching the upper 
teeth, the usual English, Qerman, 
and Romance, and probably Old 
Latin /. Wlien the upper teeth 
are lost, the under-lip is much 
retracted, and thus /^ is still 
distinguished from f*. The posi- 
tion of the tongue is usually low. 
/*, pal. (ph), the lower lip free from 
the teeth, the two lips in the 
position for blowing a small stream 
of air, the voiceless form of 
* German w ' = c*, the modem 
Greek ^, the regular Magyar or 
Hungarian /. The position of 
the tongue is indifferent, but 
usuallv low. 
/3, pal. (fh), a ich complicated by 
bringing the lower lip against the 
upper teeth as for /', but leaving 
the back of the tongue raised as 
in trA ; or it may be considered 
as an /* with the back of the 
tongue raised as for 00, p. 153. 

Gf pal. (g), English 'g in good,' the 
voiced form of k, and with the same 
varieties. 
GJTf a general symbol, with the follow- 
ing varieties not found in any English 
dialect : 
ffk\ pal. (gjh), an attempt to 
pronounce ffh and y at the same 
time, confused with y by Qerman 
phonctists, the voiced form of 
kh^ (which » found in English 
dialects), conditioned in German 
by a palatal vowel preceding * g.' 
Also written ffyh, 
gK^f pal. (gh), the true German 'g 
in Tage,' the voiced form of kh^, 
ffh^f pal. igwh), ffh* modified by 
bringing the lips together as for 
00, found in German after labial 
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TOweI«, M g«Dag gum«fgh\ also 
writUrnjfirA. 

6'^, pd, (giT;, UhUlised y, in mttempt 
Vf pronounce y tnd %c at the same time, 
aA in fruano ytcawnoa. 

G IVJIf the name an ^A^ abore. 

GY, pal. ^i^j;, an attempt to pronounce 
y and y at the name time, palatalued 
y, common in older Engluh and ntill 
riccaiiionally heard tiefore aa, wi garnet 
ffyan'tutf and generally in girl gywl. 

GYJlf the name aa yA*, which see. 

7/, pal. (h), at the f>eginning of a word, 

or afUT a hyphen or HtreiM accent or 

perifjd in the middle of a word, the 

general form of the aHpirate, as hap 

mw'hap' hap miHlmp, the latter tliUB 

diHtinguiMhed from mUh'un nii^Hion, 

no u\m hrtp-haz'urdhay\iii7.ard,poi-hotta 

]Hft)ioiMe, upoth'ikeri apothiHrary. The 

following vuriutiefl aro rarely dis- 

tingiiiNhixl : 

A', pill, (ji), a mere jerk given to 

tho following vowel, without any 

LHcuiNJ of unvocalined hri^ith, tho 

true voi(M!d OHpirate, UDcd in 

Indian and (ycltic poHtuKpirates, 

whore it iii written A, aa ath^oa'n 

Htono, p. 21, No. 124. 

A', pol. (m), a grailual but slightly 

j(frk(!d oniiwiion of unvoculised 

l)reath preceding a vowel with 

the mouth in the vowel position 

and tho pharynx slightly con- 

tra(;ted, tho most common form 

of the aspirate. 

A*, pnl. (iih, II [h), a strongly jerked 

emission of unvocalised bnnith 

iN'foro a vowel, a violent form 

of A'. 

/, general symbol, with the following 
varieties: 
t*, pal. (•*), a high form of i ap- 
]>roachiiig ee in character, but 
perceptibly leaning towards at. 



t^, pal. 'i , the trne £n?li«h M in 
hit.' which is a duller and lovcr 
form of ee, and hence sometimes 
written e^, which see, but to be 
carefulU distinguished from ee^. 
t', pal. t,]. very nearly ai^j but 
with a perceptible leaning towards 
% : some consider that * pity * is 
rather px^ti^ than pi^ti\ see pp. 
39, 154, 163. 
•», pal. (i,,), the Aberdeen 'thick i' 
which dialect speakers con.sider 
to be pronounced uniformly, but 
which to my ear varied as •", •*, 
tf u', in different words with the 
same speaker, see pp. 152, 154, 
155. 
• is used in some provincial diph- 
thongs, p. 116, to indicate an 
equality of stress in the two 
elements of a diphthong begin- 
ning with «, as taa^Vaa^ and 
1^=1 V with an even stress on 
each element, pal. (ii&i, t^z'), 
and similarly mo, which see. 
/*, pal. (^), a sound between t and e as 
in the lost B)'llable of houses 
houzVz, for which either i or 
is generally used. 
Ju, pal. (tB), nearly the same as eeii ; 
this fracture, with a long first element, 
is common in London, as car »*m, mere 
mi'ii; and with a very short first 
element is common in D 33, p. 137, 
No. 3. 
J IF, pal. (/m), nearly the same as ecw, 
but having a duller initial sound, the 
commonest form of Moug u' after u 
consonant, as few ^tv, mute mitct, 
cure kiicfi, 
lYj pal. (»i, »ii)» *^® commonest way 
of writing ce^y which see, pp. 68 lino 1, 
107, 114. 

/, a general symbol of the consonanUl 
diphthong in 'judge,* having two 
varieties : 
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y*, pal. (dj), voiced form of M*, 
which see, a consonantal diph- 
thong, beginning with d and 
gliding on to the 'convex' zk\ 
the usual * j in jfxtf* je«t, 

y, pal. (dj), voiced form of eh\ 
which see, a coasonantal diph- 
thong, beginning with reverted 
d* and gliding on to the ' concave' 
zh'^f heard in D 4 and D 1 1 when 
folloiiring r*, as u^r^J^ urge. 

JT, a general symbol, which has the 
varieties : 

k^f pal. (kj), the tongue is raised 
into the position for p while the 
back position of k is maintained, 
hence this form is usually written 
X-y, as kyaa't^k^aa'ty rather an 
antiquated form of ' cart.' This 
palatalisation of k was formerly 
much used before; A/r, bat is now 
discredited. 

k'^f pal. (k), the usual English 'k,' 
without palatalisation or labialisa- 
tion. 

A-^, pal. (ktr), the lips being closed 
as for 00 \ it generally gives the 
effect of a following ir, and hence 
kw is usually written, thus ktcee'n 
queen. 
ATT, a general s}'mbol for 'the guttural,' 
having three varieties : 

X7f*, pal. (kjh), the palatal form 
which may be considered a k^ 
with the closure of the tongue 
against the palate opened so as 
to admit of unvocalised breath 
passing through the opening, and 
hence also written kyh ; it is the 
German 'ch in ich,' and occurs 
in D 33, p. 132. 

/■/i', pal. (kh), the usual guttural 
Germ, 'ch in ach,' usually written 
kh simply, frequent in the L. div. 

/•//', pal. (krrh), the sound of kh 
niiHlifio<l by cUning the lips ns 



for 00 f the Germ, 'ch in auch 
buch ' ; this occurs in D 33, 
p. 138, very frequently. 
KWy pal. (kir), the same as A*', which 

see. 
KWH, pal. (kich), the same as kh\ 

which see. 
EY, pal. (kj), the same as A*^, which see. 
EYHy pal. (kjh), the same as AA\ 
which see. 

Z, general symbol, with the following 
varieties : 
l\ pal. (J), the Mental 1' of the 

continent, see (i^ 
/', pal. (1), the English 'coronal 1,' 

see d'^t p. 38. 
/*, pal. (IJ, the 'retracted 1,' see 

d\ p. 28. 

/*, pal. (l), the 'reverted 1,' see rf*. 

LR, pal. (Ih), properly /^A, the flated 

form of the English /*, which some 

phonetists say they hear in felt felhty 

but this would be extremely difficult 

for an Englishman to pronounce. 

LY, pal. (Ij), an attempt to pronounce 

/ and y together, common in Italian, 

not heard in English, though ataVyun, 

mul'yiinf buol'yiin, stallion, mullion, 

bullion, are common; here the place 

of the accent mark shews that /, y 

are pronounced separately, and not as 

in Italian figlio Jtlyoa, 

Mt pal. (m), ordinary hum with closed 
lips and detached uvula, so that the 
voice passes through the nose, as in 
may him' may hymn. 

JV, general symbol for the hum with 
open mouth, having the varieties : 
fi} pal. (^n), tongue as for d^y ' conti- 
nental n.' 
n* pal. (n), 'ordinary coronal English 

n,' tongue as for d*, 
w' pal. (n,), 'retracted n,' tongue 
tt-s for d*. 
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ffS pal. (y), 'reTertcd n,* tongue as 
for <f*, common in D 4, 10, 11 in 
connection with r* as ur^n* earn. 

iTf pal. (a), French nasaliaation, a 
peculiar way of combining the oral 
ToweU with a strong utterance through 
the nose, wherebj the uvula becomes 
■o much detached that the purity 
of the vowels is much affected. The 
French refer their four orinasals to 
the TOWcls oA, ao, oe, ae, as akn* aon* 
om' raen* an on un vin; but to 
Englishmen thcj sound like oh\ ooh*, 
MM*, ran*, though the three unnasalised 
vowels, 0, Uf a, are unknown in 
French* 

IfOf ordinary back hum with the mouth 
open and the tongue in the position 
for g. Observe the combination ng-g 
in Jtuff'gur, compare sing'ur singer, 
and tiffk in iking k think. Both ftg-ff, 
and Hfik occur final in La. and Ch. for 
the participial termination ng, 

Nfff pal. (nh), the voiceless hum, un- 
vocalised breath being passed through 
the nose ; it is used in D 31 in place 
of initial kn, as nkaa know. See 
p. 116. 

NYf pal. (nj), * palatalised m,' an 
attempt to pronounce n and y at the 
same time, compare (y, common in 
French signe finy, which some analyse 
as siHffif, 

0, general symbol, in two ^'orieties not 
usually distinguished: 
o\ pal. (o), the true English * o in 
not,* very slightly differing from 
AM short ; this sound is very 
diilicult to a foreigner, who uses 
o«. 
o\ pal. (o), the same as ao, the 
common 'short o in French,* as 
in *homme,* very usual among 
the dialects, but in this work 
0*, o' are not distinguished. 
OAf general symbol, with two varieties : 



OQ^, pel. (o), occurs often long, as in 
note foa't and properly without 
the vanii^h, see oq'w; but the 
short sound does not occur 
in England, although heard in 
America, as hoal' whole. 
oa*f pal. (<>■), a high sound of mi, 
approaching to oo, and very little 
different from uo\ p. 138. 
OA'll\ pel. (oo*ir), the oa lengthened 
with a vanish which goes in the direc- 
tion of ooy but does not quite reach it ; 
the form oair i»ith a short oa is a 
diphthong of the oh class, by no 
means usual, see aoir. 
OEy general s}-mbol, with the varieties: 
oe^f pal. (oe), Fr. *eu in peuple 
veuve,* to be distinguished from 
fo^, which see. 
oe\ pal. («), the peculiar sound 
heard, if, while saying oo, the 
lips are suddenly and widely 
opened without displacing the 
tongue, see oo^^ and p. 69. 
o^y pal. (oe,), lying between oe^ and 
u\ often heard in Xb. p. 124, 
the northern transition from f#o^ 
to m' corresponding to the Mid- 
land tfo'. 
OEX*y pal. ((Ca), Fr. 'orinasal in un* 



oen* . 



01^ pal. (o'i), an unnnalyscd diphthong, 

representing all forms of the English 

' oy in boy.' See au'\f. 

00 1 general s}'mbol, with these varieties: 

00^, pal. (u), when long, English 

'oo in hoot,' but it does not 

occur short in ordinary English, 

being generally replaced by mo. 

o<^^ pal. (a;'u), that is, oo commenced 

with too open a mouth, very like 

tooOy really ot^ooj much used in 

the Mid. division. It is always 

conceived to be simple oo by 

dialect speakers. Also written 

6o, pp. 60, 67, 69, 71, 77, 103. 

o<P, pal. (iir,u), that is, oo com- 
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menced with a deep cm* gliding 
on to ooy which I gtfnerally write 
uow (which see) ; it la the first 
Btep in the tnuLiitiun from oo to 
ou. 
60f the same as oo*. 
OFf pal. (a'u), an uuunalysed diphthong, 
beginning witli aa, ao, u', or w* and 
ending with ho, hut the first element is 
often difficult to determine ; see otr, hw. 
Oir, pal. {o'u)f used for aoir, pal. (6ii}, 
which see. 

Pf pal. (p), ordinary labial mute in paw 
pau\ 

Ry a general symln)], with many varieties; 
tlie essence of the r is a periodical 
rattle or beat causing an iutermittence 
in the loudness of the voice or flatus 
similar to a beat of intermittencc in 
mu^icy by allowing the tip of the 
tongue in various positionSy or the 
uvula or the lips, to flap without 
muscular effort, by the mere rush 
of the breath through the mouth. 
Tlumgh tlie variations are very con- 
siderable! they have been mainly over- 
looked, and usually the general form 
only b used, often in two or three 
senses, but by means of the superior 
figures these can be distinguished and 
discussed, 
r^, pal. (r), the true trill of the tip 
of the tongue, which is always 
supposed to be heard before a 
vowel in English, as ray row rue 
ra^i' r^oa' r^oo'^ but is produced 
with different force in Scotch and 
Italian. It is only in w. Midland, 
Scotland and Wales that it appears 
to be heard after a vowel, as her^ 
haarH her heart, pp. 35, 45, 49. 
r* is also used for r*. 
H, pal. (j), permissive trill, where 
r is usually vocalised to «, or 
left untrilled as r'', but may at 



pleasure be followed by r\ 
especially in public speaking, as 
deet^ cither dee'u or dee'ur^. But 
this, though frequently heard, !■ 
not permissible when no r is 
written, as dhi eiden't^ hv it, 

r\ pal. (jr), the r after a 
long vowel, when another vowel 
follows, as Jfe'r^i^Me'iirHf Mary, 
the first r being simply vocalised. 
This is not the custom in Scotch 
or Italian, where MairH would be 
said. 

r*, pal. (,r), the tip of the tongne 
which is trilled is advanced nearly 
against the roots of the gums, 
which is necessary in the combi- 
nations <V, rfV=/V*, rfV*, pal. 
(,t,r, ,d^r), on account of t and d 
being produced in that position. 

r', pal. (r), the uvular r common 
in North Germany and North 
France, and much used in Nb., 
where also r* occurs, p. 125. 

f^', pal. (rj, the effect of stiffening 
u\'ula so that it docs not flap with 
the passing breath, p. 125 ; this 
is comparable to r^, in which, 
however, it is the tip of the 
tongue that is stiffened. 

r^, pal. (rir), tlmt is, r* complicated 
by partial closure of the lips, 
frequent in Nb. ; thus southemera 
are apt to hear Rothbury i2*oM- 
bo¥*i as Wau'tkbawy, 

r^f pal. (rj, the point stop, the tip 
of the tongue being so stiffened 
that it does not flap in the passing 
breath ; in tlds case the breath is 
checked less than for </, of which 
r"^ is an imperfect form. It is 
said to be much used in London, 
where the speaker dislikes vocal- 
ising his r, pp. 49, 68, 70. 

r^, pal. (r), reverted r, the tongue 
being bent round so that the tip 
points to the throat, the large 
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hoUow thus fonned behind tho 
tongue gives a peculiar hollow 
effect. It may be trilled, and iu 
perhaps always so before a vowel, 
but natives consider that it is 
not. It seems to blend iivith the 
preceding vowel. See pp. 7, 24, 
35, 38, 39, 60, 70, 79. 

r*, pal. (rj, the tongue is as much 
retracted as possible, without 
being actually reverted, so that 
there is a large hollow at the 
back of the tongue, and the effect 
produced is nearly that of /**•, 
pp. 28, 34. 

r", pal. (f), the 'Mi(Uand r.' 
AVhethcr the analysis given on 
p. 70 is correct, I cannot say with 
confidence, as Mr. Hallam, my 
principal M. authority, does not 
accept it. He considers this r^^ 
to be the * ordinary r, but only 
before a vowel,* that is, r*. Not 
before a vowel, he makes r also 
= r* in n.Db., n. and m. St., 
Ch. and La., except iu a few 
words. In e.Db., Nt., and Le. 
r not before a vowel is, he says, 
partly omitted or vocalised to u, 
and partly becomes r* or r'. 

r", pal. (ra), stiff -lip-trill ; the lips 
being held firm, there is a slight 
trill of the inner edges, which is 
more felt by tho speaker than 
heard by a uon -native listener, 
who is apt to hear a simple tp, 
for which reason tc^ may be used 
as a symbol, but the speaker 
always feels that he is saying r 
and not it, for which there is 
no such tightness nor quivering. 
Usually this defective utterance, 
which occurs only before a vowel 
or between vowels, is written 
tr, as *vewi waini' for rer^^i 
r^^aini or vew^i w^ai'ni very rainy. 
See p. 128. 



r*', pal. (r°), a variety of * untrilled 
r * wliich I accept on the authority 
of Mr. Goodchild, but which I 
could not distinguish from r' in 
his pronunciation. He considers 
that "r" is produced by driving 
tlie voiced breath over the cur\*ed 
tip of the tongue, which is turned 
up to the front palate in a spoon - 
shaped form, and remains rigid 
instead of vibrating,** it is there- 
fore a retracted form of dh (EP. 
p. 543). Mr. Goodchild hears 
r', r^^, r^* as a series, so that to 
him r^f r^' are not only not 
identical but have an intermediate 
form r*^. I have however usually 
"written the general symbol r, as 
it would be ho^Miless witliout long 
native experience to make or even 
to recognise these fine and difficult 
distinctions. 
JtlFf pal. (rh), a voiceless r in any of the 
12 forms above s)'mbolised ; but as it 
is not generally recognised, it is un- 
nccessar}' to enter into particulars; 
(r^h) or voiceless reverted r is heard 
initially in D 4. 

Sf pal. (s), the common voiceless hiss in 
cease see's. There arc manv varieties 
of no dialectal importance, depending 
on the position of the tongue. 
SHy pal. (sh), the common 'sh in she 
wish.' Two varieties need only be 
mentioned : 

Bh\ pal. (shj), with the tongue 
convex to the palate ; it forms the 
second element in the consonantal 
diphthong cA', and is probably 
the high German initial 's' 
before * p ' and * t,' as in stehen 
spielen ahHai'un sh^pee'ltin. 
ah'^y pal. (sh), the ordinary *sh* with 
the tongue concave to the palate, 
and the lips, especially in German, 
often projected, as the wish. 
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These varieties are both usually 
written with the general symbol 
th. 

Ty general symbol, having the varieties : 
<', pal. (,t), * dental t,' see rf*, and 

/V, frequently written as ^* to 

avoid superior figures. 
i!^f pal. (t), the u^iual English t, see 

Of pal. (tj, ' retracted t,' see d^. 
<*, pal. (t), 'reverted t,' see rf*, 
occurring in connection with r^. 
T\ pal. (t')i * suspended t/ the tongue 
assuming the position for t^ and 
remaining unmoved for a sensible 
time, which influences the glide 
on to the following consonant or 
vowel; thus f tin the tin, different 
from /*/>, f dog the dog, differ- 
ent from dog. It is often run on 
to the preceding consonant where 
possible, as in)t oo's in the house, 
in)t kaart in the cart, used for 
the definite article in D 30 and 31. 
TJI, pal. (th), the common voiceless *th 

in thin,' see dh, 
TR, pal. (,t,r), contracted form of <»r» 
common in D 21, 22, and 23, and ne. 
25, and in N. div. 

r, a general symbol, having several 
varieties, which, however, need not be 
anxiously distinguished : 

m\ pal. (d), the fine 'London u in 
nut' nuUf p. 58. 

ff^, pal. (a), a much deeper form 
prevalent in the provinces, and 
occ. written mm. In this treatise 
the general symbol u is usually 
written for either. Before r', r* 
it fuses with the consonant, as ur^ 
err in London mV her in D 4. 

fr\ pal. (b), as in parental ^m^itn'^m'/ 
or more conveniently /i«2r<?M'/M/, or 
even pu'ren'tWl; very common 
in unstressed syllables, in which 



frequently u alone is written, as 
puren'tuly the absence of stress 
preventing all amlnguity. 

M*, pal. («d), the 'o in her, u in 
cur,' if these can be distinguished 
fnim M*, w', but remarkable in 
the Dv. form of ow, or m^m^', see 
p. 40. 

%^f pal. (sd), a peculiar modification 
of u^ in D 4, which is heard with 
au sounding through it, so that 
dialect writers constantly write 
aw, p. 24, and tlds is always 
written M*. 

u", pal. (a^), a peculiar lighter form 
of w^ inclining towards i; heard 
in D 10, p. 38, replacing i and 
always written «*. 

u^y pal. ((e), a much deeper sound 
than M*, but of the same character, 
the back of the tongue being 
much lowered. 

M = w\ being the form asually em« 
ployed. It is especially used for 
fractures and diphthongs. 

fC s w^, a form of m', used when the 
type it fails. 

M, a form formerly used for uo^. 
UEy a general symbol, of which the 
following are varieties : 

«**, pal. (y), the true * Fr. u, Oerm. 
ii,' which seems not to be heard 
in English. 

u^y pal. (y,), a deeper variety of ue, 
heard in D 10, 11 and 19, and 
generally in the L. div. where, 
however, it is confused with eo^, 
p. 38. 

ue^y pal. (yi*), that is, u^ with very 
projecting lips, as in the Dv. 
diphthong u^SiP more conveniently 
written Hic^y p. 40. 

u^y pal. (lyi), a diphthong heard in 
D 19, p. 60; it consists in 
beginning ti^ with the lips too 
open, and is generally misheard 
by southerners as eu. 
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UOf ft general spibol, with the following 
Tftrieticis: 
fM>\ pal. (m), the 'n in poll' in 
the S. diT. It does not occnr 
in the L. dir. At the end of a 
diphthong of the ou claas it is 
written w as aaw = aaui. 
ifo*, pal. (mJ, or uo^ pronounced 
with the lips in the position for 
oa and a slightly lower tongue. 
It is very like oe*, and both are 
transitional sounds between the 
early uo and the modem u^. This 
no* is prevalent in the M div. 
where a southerner hears it as uo^. 
The line of demarcation between 
iM)*, uo* in D 24 is very difficult 
to draw, but in D 24, 30, 31 uo^ 
prevails; it is also difficult at 
times to distinguish between mo* 
and M*. See pp. 33, 50, 55, 61, 
67. 
MO*, pal. (m,), is a much deeper 
form of f^^, almost oaS at times, 
occurring in D 20, 31. See 
p. 75. 
MO, used in some provincial diph- 
thongs to indicate equality of 
stress in the two elements, thus 
MOO* =pal. (»&*)) see 7. 
VO&y pal. (mb), practically the English 
'oor in poor' omitting all trill from 
the r, as puo^, but in L. div. where 
it occurs, the mo is practically mo* and 
approaches oa* in effect, the fi being 
very short, p. 138. 
UOWf the more general form for oo^y 

pal. (miU). See the similar iy. 
UUf the form used in place of m* when 
it is convenient to avoid superior 
figures, as in mmit = «'«>, MMyBM*y. 
Uiitf properly u*ue^f see m*. 
Vlff general symbol, with the following 
varieties : 
MioS pal. (o'm), but used also for 
other similar diphthongs beginning 
with other varieties of m, as m*io 



(generally written mnit; see mm 
above), M^tr, m^it, which need not 
be anxiously distinguished. 

MIC*, pel. {a)'yi'), the peculiar Dv. 
sound of OM, see M^. 

utc\ pal. (d'uu) or (v'uu), not here 
distinguished, really diphthongs of 
which the first element is m* or m* 
bearing the stress, and the second 
is 00 lengthened, but without 
stress, sometimes written uoo ; but 
dialect speakers identify it ^ith 
00. See p. 123, lines 1 and 2, 
for examples. 
UYf a general form, having the varieties : 

uy^f pal. (a'i), a common southern 
form of ei differing from aay. 

uy*, pal. (a't), also written uuy, 
a very frequent broad southern 
form of the diphthong which is 
commonly confused with ot . 

My*, pal. (n'i), not very clearly 
distinct from the last =M*y. 

7", general symbol, the voiced form of 
/, with the following varieties : 

v^f pal. (v), *v in view,' voiced 
form of /', which see. It is not 
used in Grerman. On the e. of 
England from Ke. to Nf. it is 
replaced by w, 
r*, pal. (bh), voiced form of /*, 
which see ; the German w, 

W, general symbol, with the following 
varieties: 
ic\ pal. (w), common ' English w in 
we,' the back of the tongue being 
raised as for oo, and tlie breath 
when escaping inflating the upper 
lip, which is not the cose for v^. 
Either w^ or r* may directly arise 
from 00, and in Sanskrit even v^ 
so arises. At present w^ seems 
confined to English, and it must 
be distinguished from a prefixed 
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short oOf thus Fr. oui oo^, 
English we weCf German wie r^eff 
Fr. vie r*^, and Wood wooed a 
woman IFuod woo'd ii wuomun. 
tc\ a stiff tongued trill. See r^^. 
jm, pal. (wh), the voiceless form of w, 
from which it differs as « from z, and 
is not at all hw or hSo, thus when 
tcheHf not Arrcvi, and not hSoen, In 
educated London speech wh is mostly 
confused with tr. In Aherdeen it 
becomes/* or /*, p. 163. 

Y, pal. (j)y common 'y in yet,' to be 
distinguished from prefixed #0 as ye 



yield yee' yet' id, and from the German 

TM, pal. (jh), the flated form of y, 
heard properly in hue human yhoo 
yhoo'miiH, not yoo yoo'm&n or kUoo 
hSeoo'tnun, 

Zy pal. (z), the common voiced form of 

« in zeal buzz zee'l buz'. 
ZI£f general symbol, voiced form of sh, 
which see, with the varieties : 
zh^, pal. (zhj), voiced convex sA^, 

second element mjssdhh^. 
zh^f pal. (zh), voiced concave th\ 
used in vision vizh^'un. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Nature of the Investigation. 

Is tlicse pajrcs 1 propose to pve a coniparutivoly popular account of 
the results obtained on the pronuneiation and localisation of Enj^lish 
dialects, in the fifth part of my Earhj Englinh Pronunciation^ specially 
entitled Exinting Phonology of English Dialects. Those Trho wish more 
exact accounts are referred to that work, in which I have endeavoured 
to be as jirecisci as the iiatui*c of the case admitt<Hl. To indicate 
the sounds I there used my phonetic alphabet called Palaeotipe, or 
* ancient tj'pes,' which admits of the utmost accurac^y, but i-Ciiuirea 
of course a considerable amount of study. In this account I use my 
other ])honetic alphabet called Glossic, already familiar to the English 
Dialect Society by the works of Mr. C. Clough Robinson for ATid 
Yorkshire, Mr. Darlington for Chesliire, Mr. Elworthy for West 
Sonu^rsetshire, and ^Irs. Parker for Oxfordshire, and extensively 
employed by Miss Jackson for Shropshire. 

I shall nut however use (Uussic with all the accuracy of which 
it admits, because I am well aware that few people would t^ike the 
pains to undei*stflnd very fine distinctions, and my oliject is to give 
a genend conception of the nature and localities of the dilFerent ways 
of speaking English among our peasimtiy, such as most people that 
can rea<l and write would without much difiiculty understand. The 
values of the Glossic symbols hei"o used are given in a short intro- 
ductory table, with which 1 must 8Ui)pose the reader to be acquainted. 
The localities are laid down in the two preceding maps of England 
and Scotland, >\'it]i the descriptions which follow. Each locality or 
District is numbi^rcd on the map, and will always be referred to by 
its number, preceded by a capital D, followed frequently by it« 
abbreviated systematic name as given in the key to the map. Thus 
D 4 = W.MS means, district 4, also called western Mid Southern. The 
district number ^vill enable any one to ivfer at once from the map to 
the account of the district h<»rc given, without being obliged to look 
through a mass of other matter. The systematic name shews the 

1 



2 NATURE OF THE IXVESTIGATIOX- 

geogxaphieal position of the district. The name of the district is also 
used as the naiiicr of the sjwcial speoch-fonn which is there pn-valent. 
The word Dialect has been much discu.sse<l, till it has become 
difficult to say what is a dialect as disting^iishcd from a language on 
the one hand, or a variety on the other. The term is here used quite 
popularly for a form of speech among the uneducated confined to a 
certain district, and distinct from the received speech which we are 
taught in schwds. Tlie relation of received to dialectal speech need 
not be separately considercKl. "NVc know that received speech, in all 
parts of the world, and not in England only, grew out of the speech 
of those districts which obtainwl political power, that it was culti- 
vated by writers and taught in schools, till it became quite distinct 
even from its original source, and has altered continually both in 
construction and prtmunciation, not to mention vocabulary, with the 
advance of knowledge and the whim of fashion. "With this we have 
nothing to do. Headers that wish to know something of it are 
referrwl to the first four Part« of my Early Englinh Pronunciation, 
The speech we here wish to know is the inherited speech of the un- 
educated, handed down from mother to child without any reference to 
books — a genuine organic formation. This is even now diflicult to 
discover, and is rapidly disappearing under the influence of railways 
(which allow of constant shifting of the population), of domestic 
Bervice (which brings the children of dialect speakers, especially their 
daughters, who subsequently as mothers become the principal teachers 
of speech, into close connection with the educated classes, whose 
speech they naturally strive to imitate), and, worst of all for this 
investigation, though best for the people themselves, of widely 
diffused primary e<lucation (which introduces as much as possible 
the syst^'Ui of received spc?ech, and fights with dialect as its natural 
en(?iny). It is with great difficulty during many years search, 
aided by over eight liundre<l informants, from over eleven hundred 
places, both fully specified in my larger work,* that I have obtained 

1 For ])ri;vit3r and (lisiiiictness I here aa a gcnoral nilc omit the names of my 
infonnantH, but I ii'isli to mention my very groat ohiigutions to the following, 
witliont wIioHe kind UHsi.stnncu T could not liave produced anything like n satisfactory 
account of English dialectal ])ronunciation : Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, for general 
dialirU and w. of Kiigland ; Mr. T. Ilallnm, for the Midland Diviiiiim and adjacent 
partM ; Mr. J. G. Goodchild, for Cu. We. and nw.Yo. ; Mr. C. Clough RobinM)u, 
for Yo. generally; Uev. J. P. Faunthorjx?, Principal, four Teachers, and twenty- 
eight Students at Whitehuuls Tniiuing ('ollege, Chelsea, for very various counties : 
Dr. J. A. II. Murray, for Scotland; and, in adilition, the following, among 
numerous others, for the districts named : D 4 Kev. A. Law, Mrs. Clay-Ker-Seymour, 
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Mifficiont knowlo(lj2:c' to ilriiw up tho account hero given. I only 
profrss to assi«i:ii the pronunciation prevalent during tlie last twenty 
years. Oeoasionally a liap])y chancer has enabled me to look further 
back. The generation of those ])ronunciations I have been of course 
unable to trace, but by referring them all back t^ their Wessex or 
AVest-Saxon form, in which our principal documents of Old English, 
or so-called Anglo-Saxon, are written, I have been enabled to gain a 
common standaixl of comparison, by which all can Ikj judged by them- 
selves and by one another. 

The reader shcmld hear strictlv in mind the limitations of the title. 
All spe(fch consists of significant sounds, fonning clauses or sentences, 
whence wonls are obtained by analvsis. These words forming the 
roeahulary are then put together in certain ways called comtructions, 
whence grjimmar ami grammatical usagtj. Now the English Dialect 
Society has had a great deal to do with vocabulary, as shewn bv their 
original and reprint<?d glossaries, and a little, unfortunately far too 
litth?, to do with grammar. In the present short treatise I have 
almost nothing to do with peculiar wonls, imd very little indewl to 
do with peculianties of construction. My solo inti^n^st has been in 
sounds and ])laces. Taking a number of words in n.'ceived speech, 
which have dilferent forms in differt^nt localities, and which as a nde 
have* some definite form in each locality, I end(»avour to discover wliat 
those forms arc, and then to classify the kinds of speech by these 
forms. Thus taking the wonls * some house * 1 find, very roughly 
speaking, that they ai^e called sum houa in the South, tuom hous in tho 
middle, Buom hoos in the Xorth of England, and turn hoos in the 
Scottish Lowlanch*. This at once gives four very important localities, 
which will be more exactly tn»ated presently. Other wonls I examine 
are like * name, road,' which art* occasionally heartl as almost neim, 
roud, I'hyming to * lime, loud,' but also very frequently with what ore 
here termed * fractured ' vowels, as naiikm neeHmy roaUd rooiid. 

Of constructions I venture upon giving verj' few indeed, and those 
principally because they accompany certain pronunciations. These I 
generally distinguish as * usages.* Such constructions arc 'I am, I be, 

Mr. nnd Miss Trott«?r: D o Mr. Pm-ival Lei^h: D 7 Mrs. A. Tjirkor ; D 9 Mr. H. 
Knnt(hliiill-IIn«rcss*»u, Mr. U. Su-ad, Miss Darby; D 10 Mr. Elworthy; D 11 Mr. 
J. Shflly; 1) 17 Mr. S. Marlmrnfy; D 18 Mr. T. E. CatWll; D 19 K(5v. l»li. 
Ilijste, Mr. Grant, Ri-v. C. W. Junes ; 1) 20 Lonl Tennyson, Mrs. Don-^l'w- 
Anlen, Mr. Ulasson, Mr. K. Piacoek ; D 25 Mr. T. Darlington ; D ao Mr. Steatl, 
Rev. J. Jackson Wniy ; D 31 Kev. T. Ellwood; D 32 Mr. Kidloy, Rev. G. Konio 
Hall; 1) 39 Rev. w'. Grcgor. Mr. Innes; D 41 Mr. W. Traill' Dennison : D 42 
Mr. A. I^aurenson, Miss A. B. Malcolmaon. 



4 NATURE OF THE IKVESTIGATION. 

I is, I arc, we am, they knows I, he do, they does, they do'n rfoow, I 
do walk, I have a-walked, he walkcth.* But I do not dwell upon 
them as principals, merely as important accessories which serve to 
point out the district when other information fails. 

There is one point of pnmunciation wliich I have been obliged 
to neglect entirely — intonation. This is only heanl in connected 
sentences spoken by unwatched natives, and even then reipiires great 
familiarity to appreciate properly. But even when appreciated there 
remains the great difficulty of symbolising it intelligibly — a difficulty 
I have been unable to surmount. Let any on(j attempt to indioati; his 
own intonation and he will soon discover what I mean. We ciui go 
little beyond a vague statement of raising luid lowering the pitch of 
the voice, which moreover does not present precise musical sounds at 
definite pitches, but a gliding imperfect npproximation to musical 
sounds. "When mere unconnected lists of wonls were sent or reconled, 
there was no posijibility of obtaining even as much as this. Hence I 
have not attempt^^l to give any account of this peculiarity, whiih, 
however, is very chamct<?ristic, and strikes a stranger strongly when 
he first hears it. 

It must be understood, then, that this shoi-t essay says nothing 
npon the origin, history, vocabulary, or grammar of the English 
spoken in different parts of the country, but indicates simj>ly as 
nearly as I could ascert4iin the prevalent non-n^ceived pronunciation 
of certain districts into which the English-speaking portion of Englimd, 
Wales, and Scotland, has been mai)ped out. The detenu ination 
of the boundaries of these districts with any approach to exactness 
has of coui-se been extremely difficult and laborious, but in this essay 
I must take the n*sults for granted, referring for more particuhirs to 
my larger work (Part- V. of my Early EnfjUHh Pronunciation)^ nnd 
leaving the actual boundaries to the maps themselves. Very seldom 
indeed can they be accept(?d as exact, and generally the b(»un(ling 
lines may repi'esent a width of five or t<'n miU^s. This is not 
surprising. The wonder rather is that I have been able to c(»me so 
near the truth, deceived pi-onunciation is never considei(rd. Even 
the town as distinct from the rural pnniunciation is rarely alluded to. 
The forces which cause dialects to disap])ear are necessarily nmre 
active and potent in town than in country districts. 
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The Ai'ea of English in Great Britain. 

Eufclisli was not the lanp:uiip:e orifjinully spoken, un<l is not even yet 
uiiiver.siilly spoken in the Vnited Kinj?(lom. The whole countiy was 
(Vltie till about a.I). 449, when the !North Genminic nations, usually 
ealled Saxons, invaded it. After the battle of Deorham, near Bath, 
Sui., A.D. 577, when the east of England had Ix^en conquered, there 
was more settlement than con(piest. Draw a line roughly from the 
Firtli of Foi-th by Edinburgh to the w. of Nb. and Du., through Yo., 
nearly on the line separating D 30 and D 31, and then ahmg the 
division oi D 22 and 24. Continuing by w. side of Db. and e. side of 
St., skirt the forest of Anlen in Wa., and pass through Wo. to the 
Severn, n(?ar (illoueestiT. Cross the Bristol Channel, going e. of the 
f(»rest of Selwood, on the boiilers of Wl. and Sm., and then through 
AVI. and Do. to the sea. East of this line the langiuige was Saxon, 
comjdioat^'d subsequently by Danish on the c. coast, and west of it, 
the laniruage was Celtie. 

TuE MoDEBN Celtic Bordeh is marke<l bv a broad line lettered CB 
on the nuip. The disposition of the Saxon trilxjs, and the various 
ehanges, may be sought for in Ilev. J. 11. Green's * Popular Histor}' of 
England,* and * Conquest of England.* Here we are concerned only 
with the present boundary of V(At and non-Celt or Englisli, for our 
population is now too mixed to be called Saxon. The Irish part of 
the Ct'ltic bonier in Wx. belongs indetHl to extinct times, and has no 
longer a material existence. The Welsh part of thcj Celtic border cuts 
olF the extrenu^ sw. of Pm., and the peninsula of Gowerland in Gm., 
which are ohl Englisli colonies, where no "Welsh has been spoken for 
centuries. It then nms with a little divergence U> the w. through 
!Mo. Br. Rd. ^g. Sh. Dn. and El. to the sea at Connah's Quay. 
To the n. and w. of this line Welsh is the general langimge spoken, 
although most (not all) of the inhabitants can und(»rstand and even 
speak English, which is taught in all the schools. To the cast all is 
English, and remains so i)roceeding n. till we i*each the Scotch part of 
the Celtic Border which passes through Bt. Ar. Dm. Sg. Pr. Ab. 
lia. El. Xa. Cr., where it reaches the sc^a, but again appears in Cs. 
To the w. of this line Gaelic is the language of the people. To the e. 
and ne. up to Orkney and Shetland, English is the regular speech. 

For the other islands, Sheppy belongs t^ K(?., the Isle of Wight 
belongs to l[a., the Scilly Isles to w. Co., and all speak English only ; 
the Isle of Man is also now almost, if not quit^, entirely English. The 
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Islanrls off the w. of Scotland are Gaelic. The Channel Isles, as 
Oii<rm*M;y, Jerrjcy, Alderney, and Sark, are Norman French. 

The Enjrlish of Ireland is (j^uite recent, and like that of the 
American Continent, Canada and the Colonies, is an imported 
filieeeh, with peculiarities, not forming a separate dialect. These will 
therefore be disregarded. 

Attention, then, will he confinwl to those districts limited by the 
Celtic Bonlfrr as alrea»lv described. For an accurate and detailed 
acfrfiunt of these and all other Ixmndarif^s and matters here sp«jken of, 
the n-arler is once for all nrfem-d to my larger treatise. Here the 
maps are considere<l generally sufficient to point out the * Homes ' of 
the English Dialects. 



The Ten Transverse Lines. 

The area thus laid down is traversed on the map by 10 lines 
whicli poijit out the boundaries of great varieties of speech, but 
do not always delimit districts. They are shewn on the map 
by })n)ken lines — — — , when not forming parts of other 
boundaries, when they do so the broken parts of the line are drawn 
transversely so as to cut the other boundary. These Lines are 
numbere<l on the map where they reach the sea, and often in inland 
places, by nuni1)ers in parenthesis. It will much facilitate the 
compn'liension of the rather complicated arningcmcnt of English 
dialects, if these Lines are carefully traced (md studied. 

1. TnK North Sum Line, that is, the northern limit of the pro- 
nunciation of * some ' as sum in England till, proceeding northwanls, 
we reach Line 8. Between Lines 1 and 8 the wonl is called auom 
or Mud'm. li(;ginning at the n. it follows the Welsh border to Sh., 
which it traverses to the Severn. Next it pursues this river to 
Bewdl(;y "Wo. (14 nnw.Worcester) where it cuts across Wo. and Wa., 
nearly in an e. and se. dinM-tion, till entering !N'p. it passes ne. 
thniugh it and Hu. and bv the Ijonlers of lit. and Cb. to the Wash. 

2. TiiK Sr>i:TiiKRy Suom Link. Althougli the above Line limits 
the n. pronunciation of * sonic ' as ftum, it does not always limit its 
Hontheni pnm. as suom or stid^m. This Lino bulging out in parts 
to th<* s. t)f Line 1, limits suom or su^'^m to the south so far as it has 
Ix'cu at pr(;s<»nt obs(?rv(^d. Lin(?s 1 and 2 coincide as far as Bewdley 
Wo. The Lin(! 2 follows the Malveni Hills for some wav, then crosses 
(j1. \V1. Ox., just touches Bu. Bd., and runs nearly along the 
bonier of Xp., till it rejoins Line 1 in Hu. for a little wliile, but 
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soon again goes s. through Cb. and Xf., where it bends nw. and falls 
into the sea near Hunstanton, on n. coast of Nf. Hence there is 
a considerable area inclosed between Lines 1 and 2 in which Ixith 
sum an<l suom or Huohn are both heard, and also an intermediate form 
like sum. This may be called the mixed som region. We shall find 
a similar mixed region but with a dilfereut intermediate vowel 
betwei'u Lines 8 and 9. 

3. TnK IIkvektki) ut^ LrxE, or n. limit of the pron. of *r' as r". 
Sporadically this /■** through defects of utterance may be lieard every- 
where, but it ceases to be the regular pronunciation of *r' beyond 
this Line. The Line proceeds along the Irish and "Welsh parts of the 
Celtic bonier, but in England proper begins at the mouth of the 
AVye in the Lristol Channel at the e. border of D 13, along which 
it proceeds till it joins Lijie 1, and then parses along Line 1 to If p., 
when it diverges to the se. and then probably runs just e. of the 
border of Ox. to the Thames at Henley, the course of which it 
follows to the sea. The great difficulty of obtaining information 
renders the exact position of this line along Ox. slightly doubtful. 
The line bounds the whole Southern Group of English dialects, and 
r^ l)(;comes the parent of r', r', r^. 

4. The South kkn teeth Line, or southern limit of the use of a 
'suspended' <, or else a voiceless th, for the definite article *thc.' 
The t generally occurs by assimilation, except in D 24, where it is 
the rule ; dhu^ dhi are also found within this region. The line begins 
at the s. of the estuary of the Dee in Ch. passing just within the 
s. bonier of Ch., cuts across St. n. of Stone, and then across Db. 
s. of Derby. On leaving Db., it suddenly wheels n. along the e. 
border of Xt. and w. border of Li., continuing to the Humber, 
which it pursues to the sea. 

5. Thp: Northern dheeth Line, or the northern limit (till we reach 
Line 7) of the pronunciation of the definite article as dhi^ dhee, dhii or 
th. Ik'tween Lines 5 and 7 the simple * suspended ' t alone is used, 
except in Holdemess on se.Yo., where the definite article is altogether 
omitted. This line begins at si»a to the n. of the Isle of ^lan, and 
proceeding by sea to Cockerham (6 S.Lancaster), runs e. with a slight 
8. cusp, till it reaches the Hodder, forming the e. bonier of La., and 
pursues this river till it joins the Kibble, which it follows into Yo. as 
far as Sawley (17 wnw.Keighley), and then prol)ably pnxu'cds din'ct to 
Uurley (8 n.Hnidfonl) till it joins Line 6, which it foUows to the 
n. l>onler of Li., along which it runs to the sea, that is. it then 
becomes the; stime as line 4, but lies on the south side of the Humber. 
Line o forms the n. border of the M. and s. border of the X. dialects. 
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6. The SorrHERy hoo9 Line, or the Southern limit of the pro- 
nunciation of * house ' as Jwos. Yroia this line north wartis throujjhout 
England and Scotland hoos alone is heanl. But for a small ])ortion of 
the area, in n Xb. and in D 33, * how ' is not hoo, as usual within this 
re^on, but huw. Althoujjh this is a very important Line, yet this 
distinction does not limit dialects either at its e. or w. extremity, 
l>ecaust< hooH is simply a sunival. To the immediate s. of tliis line 
* house ' sounds verj* variously, as will be s<ren. Line 6 bejj:ins at sea 
to n. of Isle of Man, then (■ross<'s to the mouth of the Esk bv Haven- 
glass, Cu. (17 ssc^ Whitehaven), traverses Cu , and poes to the head of 
"Windermere, which it descends to Newby Bridj?e (7 ne.Ulvei"ston). 
It then sweeps n)und in a way not precisely mapped out, north of 
Cartmel, and through s.We., to the c. bonier of La., and enters Yo. 
just 8. of Sedberg (8 e. Kendal, which says hoos), and n. of Dent 
(13 esc. Kendal, and 4 8se.Sedb(;rg), which says haaws. This is a veiy 
close and shaq) division. The Line then runs to the w. bonier of the 
"West Hiding of Yo., which it probably ])ursues to Burley (7 n. 
Keighley), and then crossing (to the nw. of Leerls, which has aa's, 
tt n.*mnant of aawn), it passes to w. of Snaith (6 s.Selby, having hoo8\ 
and then goes nearly s., ])assing n. of Dtmcaster (using haaivfi), reaches 
the b. of Li. at the s. of th(; Isle of Axholme. The line then sweeps 
through the n. of Li. in rather a ne. direction to the sea, 6 nw. Great 
Grimsby in Li. 

7. TuK Northern' tee Line, or Xortheni limit of the use of simple 
t for the definite urticle * the.' To the n. of this line dhee, dhi, dhu 
are again used, and r(?main throughout Scotland, except in Cs., where 
the definite? articUi is reduced to simjde ee^ i, and in Orkney and 
Shetland becomes dee, di. Line 7 commences in the w. on the 
Sol way Frith, and ])asses to the o. with two s. cusps, through Cu. 
into J)u., wlu^re it keei)s on th(? n. side of Weardale, and then dips 
a little to the se. till it suddenly turns ne., running close to the coast 
and falling into the sea about 3 sse. of Sunderland. 

8. The Soitther.v ^nin Line, or southeni limit of the pronunciation 
of * Konu^ ' as Hum proceeding from Scotland, yi^X as Line 2 was the 
soutbeni limit of Huom or Hua^m proceeding fn)m the ^Nridhind Counties, 
and Lino I the northern limit of ainn i)roceeding from tlie South 
coast. Hetween Lint?s 1 and 8 only suom or sno^m is heanl, and 
In^tween Lines 1 and 2, and also Lines 8 and 9, both ttum and HiMtn 
or Hmi^m art» heanl, })ut aum alone is hcuird s. of Line 2 «n<l n. of 
Line 9. Line 8 begins on the Solway Frith, about the mouth of the 
E.sk, and ])n)('('eds to the ne. to the w. bonier of Nb. It then turns 
suddenly 8. till it meets Line 7, with which it coincides up to the sea. 
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9. TiTK Xortherx Suotn Line, or the northern limit of anv 
variety of sitom mixed with sum, ])roc'eeding from the ^lidland 
counties. Between Lines 8 and 9, both sum and suom are lieard 
with an inteniicdiate form which sounded to me like soem (re- 
sembling? suo^iti), frnidually falling into su/Hj and the latter finally 
prevails. This may therefore be called the mixed soem region. 
Line 9 agiHres with Line 8, to the point where the latter suddeydy 
turns s., whert-as Line 9 sweeps along the s. decli\'ity of the 
Cheviots in ^'b. to the Cheviot Hill itself, and tlien proceeds to the 
ene. just s. of Wooler to fall inU) the sea by Jiamborough. 

10. The Lowland Bouder, distinguishing the Lowland Scotch 
from thii Xorthcm English dialects, and nearly but not (juite 
agreeing with the political boundary' K^tween Scotland and England. 
Line 10 agrees with Jiine 9 from the w. to the Cheviot Hill, and 
then proceeds along the av. bortler of !Xb. to the Tweed till it reaches 
the liberties of Berwick-upon-Tweed (which are in Bw., although 
the town itself belongs to neither England nor Scotland), und it skirts 
those liberties to the s(s'i. 

Tliese 10 Tmnsverso Lines give the principal divisions of English 
spiH'ch as now existing, though fast disappearing, and lead to the 
following 

Six Drv'isross 

according to which the present account will be arranged. 

1. or S div.=the Southern Division, contains I) 1 to 12, of which 
I) 1 is in Ireland, and D 2 and 3 in AVales, and the rest lies south 
of Line 3. 

11. or AV. div.=the Western Division, containing D 13 and 14, 
lies between the AVelsh part of the CB. and the western pai-ts of 
Lines 1 and 3. 

III. or E div =the Eastern Division, containing D 15 to 19, lies 
between the eastern parts of Lines I and 3 and the sea. 

IT. or !M div.=the ^lidland Division, containing D 20 to 29, lies 
betw(?cn Lines 1 and 5 right across Engltind fi*om sea to sea. 

V. or X div. = the Xortheni Division, containing 1) 30 to 32, lies 
between Lhies 5 and 10, also from sea to sea. 

YI. or L div. = the Lowland Division, contains D 33 to 42, and lies 
in the Scottish Lowlands to the e. of the CB, including Orkney and 
Shetland. 

For the further arrangement of these districts see the key to the 
map. The ydionetic characters of each division, gi'oup, and district 
will l)e concisely given, and the last generally more or less exemplified 
in the following pages. 
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Standard for the Phonetic Comparison of English 

Dialects. 

In order to compare all these 42 varieties of speech, it was necessary 
to have a standanl to which they could be referred. Most dialect 
writei*s have select(^d the present received spelling, ver}' indirectly 
recalling to the reader the present received pronunciation. This 
spelling is comparatively recent; and this pronunciation is not only 
still more recent, but is the modem development of the E. dialects 
which have very little in common with the other modes of speech. 
It seemed therefore advisable to go back to the language of the Saxon 
invaders, selecting the period of Alfred (d. a.d. 900) and his highly 
cultivated Wessex or West-Saxon speech (by abbreviation Ws.). This 
had its principal seat in D 4 and 5, but it also greatly affected the "W. 
and E. div. The M. div. was verj* varied, and ancient records of 
these dialects fail. The X. div. was also specifically different, but its 
reconls are sparse in comparison with the Ws., and indeed it is the 
latter only which is genenilly understood by Anglo-Saxon. But 
many wonls in ordinary use which it is necessary to consider are not 
Ws. but Old Norse (by abbreviation n.), which is represent^^d in 
writing, but not exactly in pronunciation, by modem Icelandic. 
There are also many words from miscellaneous or unknown sources, 
which may be classed as English, and must be referred to their 
pres<»nt spelling. Then theixj are the numei'ous wonls that we owe 
to the Norman conquest. Here again the ancient form is too un- 
certain to use for the present purpose, and hence the modem French 
form is generally employtnl. The pronunciation of French is assumed 
to be known. The pix'sumed pronunciation of Ws. is as follows, and 
for the prewnt purpose it is sufficient to consider Old Norse to have 
been similarly pronounced, though there were most probably very 
marked differences. The Ws. letters are in capitals, the glossic in 
italic. 

PrOHABLK WeSSKX rROSUNCIAXlOX. 

A' ah', A ah, AW aaw, JK' a', ^E a, -cEO agyh- falling into ay (which 
must be distinguished from ai). 

C k in all cases, except CG gg, CAV ho, 

D r/, possibly reverted as d^. % dh, but often used for th. 
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E' d-, or e-\ E e, EA e'ah, EA' t^ah", EG ey, EI n i?y, EO t^oa, EO' 
^ort", in efahy e'oa tlie « is quite nliort, but lius the stress; the aa, 
oa liavo no stress, but are short or long uccortling to the aceent 
mark. 

F r, most probal)ly in all native words, even when final. 

G y, but possibly gy, falling into y, before f, /; also very commonly 
y^'i 9U^i <^f which the latter became y, 

H h, -h, when final possibly kh, kyh, and in the combinations HL, 
HX, Hll, inV it may anciently have Ix^en a ])n.'fixe(l guttural 
khy but in Ws. literar}- times probably indicated the voiceless //*, 
nh, rh, tvh. 

V ee\ distinguished from ei. I i*. 

L /, or possibly reverted as /^, HL Ih or Vh. 

M w. 

N w, but possibly reverted as »^, HN nh or »*A. 

K^G ng, ngg, 

0' oa', or between that and n?r, the open Italian *o' = o-' or ao'. 

0, or between short oa and au^ that is o' or ao. 

V p. 

E r, or most probably r", the reverte<l form, Hll the voiceless form 
of r or r^ as rh or }'^h. 

S 2 when initial cci-t4iinlv, unless a voiceless consonant ended the 
preceding word, and very probably s when final, unless a vowel 
or voiced consonant begtm the following word. 

T /, possibly reverted as t^. J? ///, often also dh. 

U' 00' J neither goo nor oj/, U wo, not w; tliew* pronuniiiiti(»ns pre- 
vailed all over England till tlie xvth century-, the uo still 
prevails in the ^1. div. (mostly in the tnmsition form mo-), and 
in many wonls as *pull, push,' everywhere, the oo' is found 
n. of Line 0, almost universally ; the very various treatment 
of U' as fonns of ou in the parts s. of Line 6 will be shewn 
hert^after, but an? all comparatively recent. 

W ?r, probably the same as the modem w. HW pro})al)ly tch, WL 
probably a labialised /, that is, / and w pronounctnl at the same 
time, and it may be writttm id or he. WIl probably a lal)ialise<l 
r, and it might be written icr or r/r, as still existing it is wr or rr. 

Y' wtf', the long Fivnrh «, or something veiy like it, ay)pi'<»ximating 
to ^0, but after the Norman times confused with 1' ec. Y wtf, 
was also subsequently confused with /. 
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Classified Word List referred to as cwl. 

The original Word List in Earhj EnfflUh Pronunciatiwi contains 971 words, of which 
a large Mrlectiou is here given to shew the nature of each set of words, and each 
has its number in the original list prefixed. There are three lists, I. Wessex and 
Norse, II. English, and III. Romance. The principal word is always in Roman 
tyj>e, and when it is AVs. it is followed by a comma, when Xorse by two commas, 
when modem French by (..), when old French by (...), when I^atin by ( — ), in 
each case followinl by the meaning, also in Ri>man ty])e, and by a period (.). 
'^^1len the word does not come from any of these sources, or is of unknown 
origin, it is followed by (.) simply. 

The arrangement is by the Ws. Norse, or French vowel in the accented syllable, 
and then by the following consonants in strictly alphabetical order, reckoning 
each of the letters |>, '6', as the two t and A. 

I. AVeSSEX AND XoRSE. 

Each set of words L** headed bv the Wessex form of the vowel, with its sound in 
glassic, followed by the words selected, each preceded by its num1>er in the full 
classified word list. By A- is meant A followed by no consonant, or else by a 
single consonant, that is immediately followed by another vowel. By A: is 
mi^nt A followed by one or more consonants at the end of a word, or by two 
or more consonant'* in the middle of a word. These differences have sometimes 
an effect on the subsequent pronunciation. 

A- aa' 1 swa, so (thus). 3 bacan, to bake. 4 tacan, to take. 5 macian, to 
nmke. 8 hufa, have th<m. 17 lagu, the law. 20 lama, lame. 21 nama, name. 
23 same, same, adv. 24 sc^mu, sliame. 29 aron, (we you they) are. 30 cam, 
a care. 34 latost, last. 

A: aa: 38 also, as. 39 cwam, (he) came. 42 and, and. 43 hand, hand. 49 
hangan, to hang. 51 mann, a man. 54 wantA,, to want. 56 wa.scan, to wash. 

A : an : or : : 58 fnim from, from. 60 lang long, long. 61 on gomang 
gemong, among. 64 wrang wrong, wrong. 

A'- aa'- 67 ic gfi, I go. 72 hwfc, who interrogative only. 73 swa, so = like 
as. 74 twfi, two. 76 tadc, a toad. 77 hldford, a h»rd. 79 ftgen, (his) own. 
81 l&ne lono, a lane. 82 knes, once. 84 m(tra, more (in (Quantity). 86 (ite, oats. 
87 elkSas, clothes. 89 buNir,, both. 92 cnfiwau, to know. 94 cn'iwan, to crow. 

A' : aa' : 101 &c, an oak. 102 (icsian, to ask. 103 &CHj)de, (he) ask«?d. 104 
r&d, a road. 110 nMit nut, not. Ill uhte, he ought. 113 hal, whole. 115 
h&m, a home. 117 an, one and a. 119 gun, to go. 120 dg&n, ago = to pass by. 
121 g«^g{tn, g<mo. 122 n(iu, none, no (adj.). 124 stan, a stone. 125 fmlice, only. 
128 j'as, those. 133 writ, (I) ^Tote. 136 d^-tJiT, either or (see also ^E' : 213;. 
137 uiw'Xer, neither nor (sec also JFJ -. 213). 

M' a- 138 fieder, father. 140 httgel, the hail. 141 njrgel, a nail. 142 
snu'gel, a snail. 143 t4egfl, a t^iil. 144 ongjegen, again. 147 bnrgen, bniin. 
148 fseger, fair adj. 149 bliese, a blaze. 150 liesest, least. 152 wjetcr, water. 
153 sjetiTda'g, Saturday. 

JR: a: 154 bsec, back. 155 fajc, the thateh. 158 lefter, after. 159 hiefS, 
(he) has. 161 dicg, a day. 162 t6 da>g, to day. 164 mo^g, he may. 165 su'gde, 
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(he) said. 166 mrrgden, a mnid. 169 hwsenne, when. 172 gscrs, grass. 173 
wat«, (he) was. 176 a?t, at. 177 fait, that. 179 hwait, what. 

M' a- 182 sa)', the sea. 183 tu,''caii, to teach. 190 cie'|?e, a key. 193 che'ne, 
clean. 194 ie'nip:, any. 195 niuj'uijj, many. 200 hwa}'te, wheat. 202 hiu'ta, heat. 

J^J'. a-'. 203 spne'o, speech. 205 Jrie'd, thread. 207 nie'dl, uewUe. 208 
ce'fre, ever. 209 ujc'frc, never. 211 gra»g, groy. 212 hwsu'g, whey. 213 
w'g'Ser, either (see also A': 136). 2U nie'g^er, neither (see also A': 137). 216 
t^e'lite, (lie) taught. 218 scte'p, sheep. 220 scfo'phirSe, a shepherd. 223 ^vc't, 
there. 224 hwa;'r hwar, where. 226 nia^'st, most. 227 wte't, wet. 

£- e- 231 >e, the. 232 hrecan, to hreak. 233 spnH'an, to speak. 236 fefer, 
a fever. 238 hege, a he<lge. 239 m>gel, a sail. 241 rcgen, rain. 243 plegian, 
to play. 244 wela, well (argumentative). 246 cwene cwen, quean quean. 248 
mere, a mare. 250 swerian, to swear. 251 mete, meat. 252 cetel, a kettle. 

K ; ^ : 256 striK^can, to stretch. 257 ecg« an edge. 259 wecg, a wedge. 261 
secgiin, to say. 262 weg, a way. 263 on weg, away. 264 eglan, to ail. 265 
streht, straight. 266 wel, well (in a good manner). 269 self, self. 271 t(>llen, to 
tell. 273 men, men. 274 henc, a bench. 276 J^encan, to think. 279 wended, 
(he) went. 281 longS, length. 286 herwe, a harrow. 

£'- e.-- 290 he, he. 292 mo, me. 293 we, we. 294 fedan, to feed. 296 
gelefan, to helieve. 297 felagi,, a fellow. 299 grene, green. 300 cepan, to keep. 
301 gehcran, to hear. 302 gtmietan, to meet. 304 hotel, a beetle (mallet). 

E': r: 305 hch htf&h, high. 306 heht?e, height. 311 ton, ten. 312 her, 
here. 313 hercuian, to hearken. 314 geh^rde, (he) heard. 315 fet, feet. 316 
next, next. 

£A- iaa- (both voweL) short) 318 hleahen, (lias) laughed. 320 cearian, to care. 

KA : ina: (both vowels short) 321 geseah, (he) saw. 322 hieahhan, to laugh. 
323 feaht, (has) fought. 324 eahta, eight. 326 cald, old. 328 ceald, cold. 330 
healdan, to hold. 332 tealde, (hi>) told. 334 heJilf, half. 335 eall, all. 338 
cealHau, to call. 339 earn, I am. 340 geanl geord, a court yard. 841 mearh, 
marrow. 342 earm, an arm. 343 weami, warm. 344 beam, bairn. 346 geat, 
a gate (doorway). 

EA'- tatf- (c short with stress, aa" long without stress) 347 heCifod, the head. 
348 eiige, the eye. 349 fe&wa, few. 

EA' : I'aa": (<? short with stress, rw- long without stress) 350 dft'id, dead. 351 
leful, lead mctjil. 352 re&d, red. 353 bre-'id, bread. 355 deaf, deaf. 357 )'e&h, 
though. 359 neahgebtir, neighbour. 360 tcdm, a team. 364 ce^pman, a chap. 
366 greftt, great. 371 strefiw streaw streu stre&, straw. 

EI- ry- (x) 372 ei,, aye. 373 J'ci,, they. 

EI: ey: (n) 378 veikr,, weak. 380 J'eim,, them. 382 feirra,, their. 

EO- t'oa- (hotli vowels short, stress on i) 383 scofan, seven. 384 heofon, 
heaven. 386 i;owe, a ewe. 387 neowe niwo, new. 

EO : ion : (both vowels short, stn?s8 on e) 388 meolr, milk. 390 sccoldo, 
shcjuld. 391 com, (I) am. 392 geond, yon. 394 geonder, youdtT. 396 weorc, 
work, sb., see Y : 694 for the vb. 399 beorht, bright. 402 leornian, to learn. 
406 eofSe, the earth. 408 cneow, (he) knew. 

EO'- i'oa"' (first vowel short with stress, second long without stress) 410 he6, 
hoo (I^. for she). 411 )'re6 (fem. and neut., \t\ mas.), three. 412 bc6, she. 419 
c6wer, your. 420 fe6wer, four. 421 feowertig, forty. 

£0': fW": (first vowel short with stress, second long without stress) 422 8e6e, 
sick, ill. 423 >e6h, thigh. 424 hre6h, rough. 425 le6ht, light. 426 fc6htan, 
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to fight. 427 be6n, to be. 428 Ho6n, to see. 430 frc6nd, a friond. 432 ft6r«a, 
fourth. 433 bnf^«t, breast. 43o e6w, you. 436 tre6w, true. 437 tre6w5, truth. 
EY- ey- (n) 438 deyja,. to die. 
EY: ey. (x) 439 trey»tu„ to triLst. 

I- i- 440 witu wice wuce, a wt*ck. 446 nipon, nine. 446* hine, him (ace. 
him is the (kt. used in OKMlem Eng. alt*o for accu.). 447 hire, her. 448 j'ise, 
these. 449 giton, to get, f»btjiin. 

1 : i : 452 ic, I. 453 cwic, quick. 465 licgnn, to lie do^n. 456 gif, if. 458 
niht, the niglit. 459 riht, right. 460 ^riht, a weight. 463 til,, till. 464 hwilc, 
which. 465 awilc, such. 466 cild, a child. 469 ^^illan, to will. 470 him, liim 
(properly diitive, see I-). 470* in, in. 473 blind, blind. 475 wind, the wind. 
476 bindan, to bind. 477 findan, to find. 478 grindan, to grind. 480 )'ing, a 
thing. 481 finger, a finger. 482 is, (it) iH. 483 his, his. 484 >is, this. 485 
Jiistel, a thistle. 488 git, yet. 489 hit, it. 

r- ee-' (not ex), 490 bi, by *= near. 492 side, a side. 494 tima, time. 495 
hwinan, to whine. 498 writan, to write. 499 bitel b6telo betel, a beetle (inseet). 

I' : ee- : (not «) 500 g«-lic, like. 501 wid, wide. 502 fif, five. 503 lif, life. 
606 wifman, a woman. 507 wifmen, women. 609 hwil, while. 510 min, mine 
my. 611 win, wine. 615 wis, wl-te. 

O- 0- 618 bodig, a body. 519 ofer, over. 622 open, open. 524 woruld, the 
world. 

0: o: 625 of, of and off. 627 bohte, (he) bought. 528 fohto, (he) thought. 
629 brohte, (he) brought. 530 wrohte, (he) wrought. 531 dohtor, a daughter. 
632 col, a coal. 533 dol dwol dwnl, dull. 535 I'olc, folk. 638 wolde, would. 
641 wol n&t, won*t. 643 on, on. 541 )*onne, than then. 546 for, for. 650 word, 
word. 651 storm, a storm. 652 com, com. 553 horn, horn. 654 kross,, a cross. 
0'-, oa- (or ao'-) 555 sc6, a shoe. 556, 557 t6, to and too. 658 16ciun, to 
look. 660 sc61a, a school. 661 bloma, a bloom = flower. 562 m6na, the moon. 
664 86na, soon. 665 nosu, the nose. 567 j'a't 6}'er, t'other. 

0' : oa-: (or ao* :) 669 hoc, a book. 670 toe, (he) took. 571 g6d, good. 672 
bl6d, the blood. 673 fl6d, a flood. 678 pl6g,, a plough. 579 gtinog, enough. 581 
86hte, (he) sought. 686 d6n, to do. 587 ge«i6n, done. 588 non, noon. 589 sp6n, 
a spoon. 692 sw6r, (he) swore. 594 but, l)oot. 595 fut, foot. 697 s6t, s(N»t. 

U- uo- 699 dbtitan, above. 600 lui'u, love. 601 fugul, a fowl. 602 sngu, 
a sow pig. 603 cuman, to come. 604 sumor, the summer. 605 sunu, a son. 
606 duru, the door. 

U: uo: 609 full, full. 610 wull, wool. 611 bulluca, a bullock. 612 sum, 
some. 613 dmncen, has dmnk. 614 bund, a hound. 615 pund, a pound weight. 
616 grund, the ground. 617 gesund, sound in health. 618 wund, a wound. 619 
funden, was found. 623 fundon, they found. 625 tunge, the tongue. 627 
Bunnandieg, Sunday. 629 suune, the sun. 631 j'unnrcMheg, Thiu*sday. 632 upp, 
up. 633 cuppa, cup. 634 J'urh, through. 639 da<«t, dust. 

U'- 00'- 640 cQ, a cow. 641 h(i, how. 042 J-Ci. thou. 6J3 ni'i, now. 0J5 
onbCifnn, al)ove. 648 Cire, our. 650 {ib<itan, about. 651 wi5(itan, without. 
653 buton, but. 

U' : 00' : 655 ful, foul dirty. 656 r6m, room. 657 brftn, brown. 058 d6n, 
down. 650 tQn, town. 662 Cis, us. 663 h6s, house. 604 lus, a louse. 605 
mOs, a mouse. 666 hCisbonda, husband. 667 Ot, out. 671 muK, moutli. 

Y- f4€' 673 myci'l, much. 674 dyde, (he) <lid. 675 drygan, to diy. 079 
cyricc, a church. 680 b}'Big, busy. 681 b}-Higu, business. 682 lytcl, little. 
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V 

wor:»e. 

Y'- w- 705 8cy',, the sky. 70G hwY, why. 

Y' : «f : 709 fy'r, afire. 711 ly's, lice. 712 my's, mice. 

11. English. 
Of disputed, uncertain, or neitlier Saxon nor Romance origin. 

A. 722 drain. 726 to talk. 732 hsipix-n. 736 a hiss. 737 a mate. 738 
to pnitc. 739 a mauther ( = j:irl, East An^^liau). 

E. 744 moasK's. 746 to breathe. 749 hft. 752 fret (a peevish tit) . 

I. and Y. 756 a slirimp. 7o8 a prl. 760 HhrivelUd. 

0. 761 a load. 765 John. 767 a noii*e. 770 Tliomas. 776 g<MKlhye. 781 
a bother. 791 a hov. 

U. 797 »t|ueakinj?. 798 queer. 799, 800 scull (of head, or of bojit). 801, 
802 rum (litpior or queer). 8U4 dmnken (adj. accustomed to ^vi drunk). 808 
to put. 

111. ROMAXCE. 

Following a word (..) nieiin.s modern, (...) old French, ( — ) Latin. 

A" 811 place., a place. 813 bacon., bacon. 815 facta — facts. 822 niai.. 
May. 824 chaiere... a (prof<.*s.sor's) chair. 833 paire.. a pair. 834 chaise., 
a cliai^e. 835 rais(»n.. reason. 836 Baifton.. Keason. 839 balle.. a bale. 840 
chambro.. a chamber. 841 chance., a chance. 845 ancien.. ancient. 847 dnnger.. 
dan^T. 848 changer., to change. 849 etranger.. a stninger. 850 dause.. 
a dance. 851 tante.. an aunt. 852 nuppenm.. an apron. 857 can., a case 
which hai>pens. 862 8auf.. s;ife. 864 a causi>.. Wcause. 866 pauvre.. poor. 

E-- 867 the., tea. 885 verai... very. 888 certain., certsiin. 890 bete., 
beast. 891 fete.. feuMt. 893 lleur.. a flower. 894 deeevoir.. deceive. 895 
rece voi r . . recei ve . 

I •• am/Y-- 900 prier.. to pniy. 901 fin., fine. 910 gite.. a joist. 

O" 916 ognon.. onion. 920 point.. }M>int. 925 voix.. voice. 926 spolior.. 
to 8|MjiI. 928 once., an ounce weight. 929 concombre.. cucumlxT. 935 eontrce.. 
country. 936 fonts., (bnptismal) font. 938 coniiere.. a corner. 939 close.. 
ch>?*i'. (adj. and adv.). 940 cotte.. coiit. 941 fou.. Um\. 947 bouillir.. to boil. 
950 SOUGHT., supper. 955 doute.. a (htubt. 

U-- 963 quietus — quiet. 965 huile.. oil. 968 liuitre.. oyster. 969 sur.. 
sure. 970 jiL^ite.. just. 

Further to facilitate comparison not only a 'NVordli!»t, something like the above, 
but also a ••Comparative Specimen'* and **Diale»'t Test'* were written in ordinary 
English, and translations into the various dialect fonns w(n» obtaine<l. From these 
and from wonls noUtl from native speakers, wt-re obtained the materials for the 
drawing of the 10 Trausverst; Linrs already explained, and for the sepanUion of the 
ilialccts into the precwling divisions, and districts. As at least extracts from these 
will be frequently quoted, they are bi>th given at length, with the division into 
pjiragrajjlis adopted for convenience of relVrence. The numbiT underneath each 
word shews its position in the above list, and hence givcnf ever}' information about 
the wonl. 
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CoMPAlLiTTTE SPECIMEN rffciTC'd tO aS CS. 

In my larj)fcr work this is usually given at length. Here for brevity 
much is usually omitted, but the paragraphs are numbered as liere 
for ease? of reference. The numliers below each word refer to the 
cwl. where the original forma are given. 

0. Wliy John has no doul)ts. 

70G 7G5 159 122 955 

1. AVell, neighbour, you and he may both laugh at this news 

244 359 435 42 290 164 89 322 17G 484 3b7 

of mine. Who cares? That is neither here nor thei*e. 
625 510 72 320 177 482 214 312 137 223. 

2. Few men die because they are laughed at, we know, don't 

349 273 438 864 373*^ 29 318 176 293 92 586 110 

we ? What should make them ? It is not very likely, is it ? 
293 179 390 5 380 489 482 110 885 500* 482 489 

3. Howsoever these are the facts of the case, so just hold your 

641 1 208 448 29 231 815 525 231 857 73 970 330 *419 

nf>is(!, friend, and ho quiet till I have done. Hearken. 
767 430 42 427 963 463 452 8 587 313 

4. I am certain I hcaitl them say — some of those folks who 
452 391 888 452 314 380 26*1 612 525 128 535 72 

went through the whole thing fnim the first themselves — 
279 634 231 113 480 58 231 701 380 269 

that did I, safe enough, 
177 674 452 862 579 

5. that the youngest son himself, a great boy of nine, knew his 

177 231 " 692 605 470 269 117 366 79*1 526 446 408 4S3 

father's voice at once, though it was so queer and s(pieaking, 
138 925 176 82 357 489 173 73 798 42 797 

and I would trust him to speak the truth any day, aye 
42 452 538 439 470 556 233 231 437 194 161 372 

I would. 
452 538 
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6. And the old woman herself will tell nny of you that laugh 

42 231 326 506 447 269 469 271 194 525 435 177 322 

now, and tell you straij;lit off, too, without much bother, if 
643 42 271 435 265 525 557 651 673 781 456 

you will oidy ask her, oh ! won't she ? 
435 469 125 102 447 541 412 

7. Leastways she told it nic when I asked her, two or three 

150 262 412 332 4S9 292 169 452 103 447 74 136 411 

times over, did she, and she ought not to he wrong on 
404 519 674 412 42 412 HI 110 556 427 64 543 

such a point as this, what do you think ? 
465 117 920 38 481 179 586 *^435 276 

8. "Well, as I was saying, she would tell you, how, where and 

244 38 452 173 2*61 412 538 271 435 641 224 42 

when she found the drunken beast that she calls her husband. 
169 412 623 231 804 890 177 412 338 447 666 

9. She swore she saw him with her own eyes, lying stret^died 
412 592 412 321 470 702 447 79 348 455 256 

at full length on the ground, in his good Sunday coat, 
176 609 281 643 231 616 470* 483 571 627 ' 940 

close by the door of the house, down at the comer of 
939 490 231 606 525 231 663 658 176 231 938 525 

yon lane. 
392 81 

10. lie was whining away, says she, for all the world like 
290 173 495 263 261 412 546 335 231 524 500 

a sick child, or a little girl in a fret. 
117 422 466 136 117 682 758 470* 117 752 

11. And that happened, as she and her daughter-in-law came 

42 177 732 38 412 42 447 531 470* 17 39 

thn)ugh the hack yard fi-om hanging out the wet clothes 
634 231 154 340 58 49 667 231 227 87 

to drj- on a washing day, 
556 675 543 117 66 16*1 
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12. TvLile the kettle was boiling for tea, one fine brijrht summer 

509 231 2f)2 173 947 646 807 117 901 399 604 

afternoon, only a week ajjo come next Tbnrsilay. 
158 588 125 117 440 120 603 316 631 

13. And, do you know? I never learned any more than this of 

42 586 435 92 452 209 402 194 84 544 484 525 

that business up to to-day, as sure as my name is John 
177 681 632 556 162* 38 969 38 51*0 21 482 765 

Shepherd, and I don't want to either, there now ! 
220 42 452 586 110 54 556 213 223 643 

14. And so I am going home to sup. Good night, and don't 

42 1,73 452 391 67 115 556 950 671 458 42 581 110 

be so quick to crow over a lH)dy again, when he talks of 
427 73 453 556 94 619 1L7 518*^ 144 109 290 726 525 

this, that, or t'other. 
484 177 136 667 

15. It is a weak fool that prates without reason. And that is 
489 482 117 378 941 177 738 651 835 42 177 482 

my last word. Goodbye, 
510 34 550 776 



The Dialkci Test, referred to as dt. 

1. So I say, mates, you see now, tlmt I am riglit about that 
73 462 261 341 737 435 428 643 177 452 391 459 650 177 



little girl coming from the scliool yonder. 
682 758 603 58 231 560 ' 394 



2. She is going down tlie road there thrcmgh the red gate on 
412 482 119 658 231 104 223 634 231 352 340 513 

the left baud side of the way. 

231 749 43 492 525 231 262 

3. Sure enougli the child has gone straight up to the door of 
969 679 231 400 159 121 205 032 550 231 000 o'2o 

the wrong house, 

231 64 663 
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4. where she will chance to find that drunken, deaf, shrivelled 

224 412 469 841 556 477 177 804 355 760 

fellow of the name of Thomas. 
297 525 231 21 525 770 

5. We all know him very well. 
293 335 92 470 885 266 

6. Won't the old chap soon teach her not to do it again, 

541 231 326 364 664 183 447 110 556 586 489 144 

poor thing! 
866 480 

7. Look ! Isn't it true ? 

558 482 110 489 436 
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I. 

THE SOUTHERN DIVISION OF ENGLISH 

DIALECT DISTRICTS. 

D 1, 2, and 3 fomi the Celtic Southern group, and consist of the 
outlyin;? forms in "NVx. Ireland, and Pm. and Gm. "Wales, being 
English on Celtic p-ound. Tliey present remnants of a very old form 
of 8. Enp:lish said to Ik* mixed with Flemish, but in the xiith century, 
when the settlemcjnts took place, the ditfen-nces between En<?lish and 
Flemish must have been so slijj^ht that they may l>e disrepfiirded. At 
the present day nothinp; remains which is more like existent Flemish 
than existi-nt S. p]nf!:lish. As being the most ancient English, which, 
planted in a foreign f?ioil, has preserved its Ws. form on the whole, 
like most (^migrants, the Irish form has been put first, but it will not 
1)6 well understood until the most developed S. form in D 4 has been 
treated. 

I) 1 = TV.CS. = western Celtic Southern. 

The baronies of Forth to the e. and Bargy to the w. form the se. 
corner of Ireland, b«)unded to the w. by a line from the head of 
Iknnow Bay to Wexford, fonning a peninsula easily defended, and 
cut off from the rest of Ireland. All we know of the old forms of 
speech is contained in Sir J. A. Picton's pai>er on them in 186G, and 
in the "Gloswiry of Forth and Bargy," collected by Mr. J. Poole, with 
ttll the specimens known, and edited by Rev. W. Banies in 1867. 
Of the specimens there given, the oldest (except a few isolated wonls) 
art^ those* writt^'U down bv Dr. Yaliancev in Dec. 1788, when the 
diah'ct was grievously mix(Hl with Celtic, and was fast disappearbig. 
It has now entirely vanished, the ])eoi)le sjieaking like those in the 
rest of the county. A very can?ful examination of the alwve glossary 
leads me to the following pronunciation of some of the wonls adduced. 
1 give fii'st the written form used by Barnes from Poole and Vallancey, 
in Koman letters, and if it occurs in the cwl. (m p. 12, preceded by its 
number then>. If it do(?s not, tlu^n tlie groups which are the same as 
in that cwl. sufticiently shew the original form. This practice will be 
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repeated in all similar cases hereafter. Afterwards follows the con- 
jectured pronunciation in f;lossic (and therefore in Italics), without 
jjoing into the reasons for the same, and finally the meaning. 

I. AVkssex and Xorse (EP. p. 30). 

Tho refurt'nce (EP. p. — ) in a parenthesis lu're and elsewhere, is to my "Existing 

Phouulogy of English Dialectn.** 

♦,♦ Xoto tf d, w, If r were probably always reverted M, <f*, /*, w*, r'. 

A- tiiakc t'la'k taiiik take. Similarly for '5 mnnku, 6 maatc, caake, taale, 
9A naauie, gaame gauniu * = make, made, cake, tale, name, game, glade glaad' 
glade. 

A : 43 hoan hwin hand, loan loan land. 

K: or 0: 58 vram rraanr from, amang iimaaug' among. 

A'- 73 zoo zoa so. 82 oaues oafrnes onee. 86 oates oaiits ou'ta oats, drowo 
dm ugh droit drttn throw. 

A': 115 liime hvme heim home, bane baa't* bone. 124 sthoan at.hoa'n stono 
[the inserted aspirate being Celtie]. 

2R' 138 vather vaa'dhur father. 141 niel neiiii nail. 143 tyel teitil tail. 
144 afrynti tujern again. 147 bryuc hrein brain. 152 waudher waa'd.hur water 
(with Celtic post-aspirate .A). 

JE'. 155 detch deck thatch, gland glaa'd glad. 161 die dcy daily dei deili 
day daily. 179 faade/<iae//* what. 

Jb^- leache laich leach or physician, laave lea Uiiiiv lai leave. 194 aany aatri 
any. 200 whet witri wheat. 

w 

JK' : 211 gray grey grei grey, mcalc Niarl a meal, earch airch ever-each. 
218 zheep z/tet-p sheep. 223 aar, thaare aary dhaar there. 224 fnrfaar where. 

E- 238 hey bye hei hedge. 24 1 rhyne rheiu rain. 242 twine twy iwein iurei 
twain. 251 maate maiut meat, vether redh'ur feather. 

E : laaye /« lay. 202 wyo wyse icci wtiz way ways. 263 awye uwei' away, 
zecn zern send, eeu ee'n end. 

E'- 296 beleave hiilarv believe. 301 heercen heireen hee' recti hei'reen hearing 
{Jici'rcen is even now an old form in "NVLJ. 

E' : 305 heegh hee high. 

EA: 324 ayjfht eit eight, ayght^en evteen eighteen. 326 yolfi yola yoa^l 
ijfHrJii [or oa-(] old. 328 cole khoal koal k.hoal cold. 346 yoat yavt {j/ceiii r) gate. 

EA'- 348 een «?*« cyw. 

KV : 350 deed derd dead. 351 lecd lee'd lead (metal). 352 reed ree'd red. 
3)3 breed bree'd bread. 359 nypores nei-poarea neighbours, recm rhyme ree'm 
rhi'iin cream. 

EI- 873 thyc dJiei they, naay nei nay. 

EI : haail heil hail ! 380 aam aim them. 

EO : 388 mulko mulk milk, hearth kcert.h heart. 406 eart eard ai-rt ai-rd earth. 

EO'- 411 dhrec <^./<re'6' three. 412 shoo «/iOO she. 

EO' : 436 drue droo true. 

KV- 438 dee dee die. 

E V : 439 thrist LhriH trust. 

I- vreedio vree'dei fridiiy. 

1 : 452 ich ieh I [and in composition, cha cham chas chood chote chull ehaa 
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ehaam chaas ehuod choa't chuol I have, I am, I was, I would, I wot, I will]. 4oo 
lee he lie down. 458 neeght nieght nee-t next night. 4G0 wanight xvcit wciglit. 
475 weend tcee'nd the wind, zhip zhip ship, dhurth d.hurt.h dirt. 

V- 492 zeide zevd [supposing 'ei* to be a misprint for *ee,' to agree with the 
following words] side. 493 dhreeve dJireev drive. 494 deem dtvm time, peepeare 
pee'pair piper, eeren ecrtm iron. 

I': 502 veeve ree'v live, hyc hei hay. leen hvH line. 

: 531 doughtere dowiair daughter. 552 coom kowru corn. 553 hooni 
hoo'ni horn. 

0'- 555 shoon shoo'n shoos. 5G4 zoon zoo'n soon. 5C5 nize uiz nciz uiz nose, 
anoor nnoo'r another. 

0' : 571 gooude gooM good. 572 blooed biooiid blood. 579 eenew incw 
enough. 597 zoot zoo't soot. 

U- 603 coome koo'm come. G05 zin zin a son. GOG dher d.fiur the door. 

U: 612 zim zim some. 629 zin ziu the ^un. 

U'- 640 keow kj/ou cow [Ir kt/oOf taking *ou* as oo, and so on in other word.-*]. 
648 oor oo'r our. 650 about abut iihyowi tihuot, 

U' : 658 deown dyonn down \ydyoo'n']. 663 heouse hyous house [? hyowi]. 607 
outh udh out.h ud.h out. 

Y- hecve hee^v hive, roe re< rye. 

Y : 684 burge bttrj bridge. 690 keene kce'n a kind. 701 vurst vurnt fir.-*t. 

Y'- keen ket'u kine. 705 skee skee sky. theene tine tJwvH tein tine. 

Y' : breedo bret'd bride. 



II. Englisit. 

A. kaayle A'^i7 kail. 

K. lear lair empty, skeine skyne skein skein. 

0. poul/>o/</ the poll (head). 

III. Romance. 

A«« face fauce //!«•« [yJra •*«?]. laaee laa's [laa'H$':'\ 813 bawcoon baakoo'ti 
bacon, gnaye yei gay. gryne ffrciu gniin. 835 raaison rdzoo-n reason. 

£•• 885 veree f «.■/•<»<? very, feyer/ti/lfr a fair. 890 besthw Aflfr»^/i r» boasts. 

I'-andY- pee ^wv a [mag-]pie. 900 pry jorri pray, gimlieyi/w/fci ehimm-y. 

O- faaigho fythe/efiyifiM faith, geintyt^i/j^ a joint. 925 vic^ <■«« the voyoe. 
947 bile beil boil. 956 kiver kivur cover. 

U** kie kei a quay, waaite weit wait. 

Here the r, z initial for /, 8 und the ei for ai as in teil tail, arc 
Btrongly S. The ee for long I', as vecv five, is much more ancient 
than the present English H. It sometimes hecomes ei. In the same 
way U' sometimes remains as oo'dJi out, but more often becomes you 
or yao. The post-aspirati(ms an; of coui*se Celtic. 

This is the only dialect in wliich I liave had to trust to a printed 
autliority, having found it impossible to get information from private 
sources. 
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I) 2 = m.CS. = mid Celtic Southem. 

This district is also a peninsula, or rather two peninsulas, at the 
sw. of Pm. The cliaracter is decicledlv S. dr for t/ir in three, 
throujrh, throw, threaten, v for / in fair farm fast feed fiddle four 
fox flail from furrow, and = for * in sav self seven sick six soon sou 
Sunday ; hut / often remains (thouj^h not re*:pilarly as some of the 
words are not French) in face fail fall r. false far fat fault friend, 
and A remains still less reji:ularly in sad simd saw so sucli sweet 
swallow swine. Then for AKG we have ei or aay in sneil feil maayd 
snail tail maid. The following Dialect Test (p. 18) was dictated 
by a native, and has variants from a resident (EP. ]). 32). 

(1) zoa ey zaay^ hmjz \ho\z\ yu zee naw [jiyou] az ey)m reyt 
ahew't [i'diou't^ dhat lidl inaayd kuomin [^guomhi] rrom dhu skoo'l 
mkoo'ld] ewf dhair, (2) shee')z H gwaayn dewn [dyoun~\ dhu roaUd 
rhooi'ul~\ dhair dhroo [^dryoii] dhu rid gaa'f [^yaiilt^ pan dhu lift hand 
han] zt\f/d u dhu waay. (3) shoor enew [iinow~\ dhii cheyl [cheyld^ 
hav iiyon- ntraayt uop [w/?] tii dhii door H dhii roq hewn [//om«J, (4) 
wair [//v/rtr] shee)ul leyMi feyn dhat druongkiin \druqkiti\ dif [deef 
skruoqk [Hrivlt'\ /eld, bey [bi'] dhii naiiim il Tomas, (5) tci awl [oatl 
nau'z een veri tcel. (0) woa-nt [jcuonf^ dhu aaiil \au'l'\ chap socn 
laarn ur not tU doo')t Hyen'^ pooiir dhing ! (7) loo'k [/wo/-], haiiit it 
tryoo ? 

There is here substantial ap^reement, except in the treatment of 
U, whi<?h is MO from one and w from the other. From other incj^uiries 
it would seem that both sounds aix3 heard, and that uo^ the older 
form, btill remains constantly in a few words as : full, cup, dust, 
up, Sunday. The analysis of ou differs, one iJfiving you another 
cw. Probably it varies. The r is reverted = ;•*, according to one 
good authority. 



D 3 = e.CS. = eastern Celtic Southem. 

The peninsula of Gowerland in Gm. is also a very old English 
colony, consisting of 17 English parishes. The information received 
is verj' scant, lleverted r* is inferred from drou tlirough, occasional 
z initial for «, and Hn unaccentcKl for * him,' are distinctly S, but the 
dialect seems to have been much worn out. The following are a few 
words obtained (EP. p. 35). 
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I. A'- 67 a^icain goinQ. 73 zoa so, AE: 166 maayd maid. £: 
261 zaatf [or ? sw»] say. EA : 326 aw W old. EA': 355 dee/doai. 
EO': 427 bat'nt bo not==is not. 428 zee see. I- 446* un him 
[for *hine' ace.]. I'- 492 ze^d Ado. U- 606 </wr door [assertcKl to 
to be doe-r']. U: 634 drou through. Y- 682 lidl little.— III. A: 
graaaheoz gracious. E: presheo'z precious. 

D 4 & 5 = MS. = Mid Southern. 

Contains Wl., Do , n. and e.Sm., a small comer of Dv., Gl., a small 
part of se.IIe., most of Be., Ha., Wi. and w.Ss. General charatti'r 
most fully developed in D 4, revert(jd r^ strong, s, v initial for «, /in 
AVs. words as opposed to Eomance words, JKG, EG=<7rty, while I', TJ' 
are uy uw, with a verj' broad m' or «/* ; use of * I be * for * I am,* the 
periphrastic form * I do love,' the a prefixed to past participle and the 
use of the old ace. form *hine* as ?iw, for *him,' etc. In juxta- 
position to reverted r*, and probably originally in all cases, reveitcd 
<* rf* n* /*, ch'^j^. !N(me of these reversions will be marke<l, but must 
1)0 l)ome in mind. These character fade out towards the e., and alter 
in many respects towanls the w. 

D 4 = W.MS. = western Mid Southern. 

Contains all Wl. and Do., most of Sm. ami Gl., se.He., extreme 
sc.Dv., small parts of w.Be., w.Ha. and w.Ox. ; and is the most 
typical region of S. speech. There are of course varieties over this 
large region, but they are comparatively slight. The main characters 
are those just given for the gnnip of D 4 and 5. 

A- is regularly represent«<l by eeti roduoed to ce in the n. and in towns especially, 
and becomes aiit in the s., and especially in rural districts, as in * name,' called ueeiim 
neem, and naiiiin naim. 

A : varies from a* to a' «*, that ia, in the dinxdion of a/i, which it does not quite 
reach, and will be simply writt^^n as a. 

A' is normally ooii oait^ as tooiUJ toaud toad, but varies. 

JEG, EG are normally aay (not wy), as taayl tail, which falls locally into a'y aty 
ae\ and sometimes ai, but only in certain words. 

r is fty, sometimes broad(fni*d to /ry, m^^, w*y, but never becomes aay. 

is generally o (or ao), but it often becomi's a or aa. 

()' is i)roperly oo, but oc<?aHionally w*, and ran'ly »<*. 

U is regularly w', and occasioually w**, but in Gl. and as far south at least as 
Purton in n.Wl., the M. uo form is either frequently or occasionally heard. 

I" is regularly uw or rather u^w if'ir, hut not miw. 

R is regularly and strongly reverted = r". 
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I have colli'ctocl silij;htly difforc^nt exniiiplos for (I) the Wi. typical 
form in Chnstinn ^falfonl, Chippi'iihain, Tilshcad, (2) the (il. form 
in the Vale and town of Gloucester, Tethuiy, and the Foix-st of 
Dean, (3) the e.lle. form in hedburv, Much Cowani and Ejjgleton, 
the Do. form in Hanford and Cranliounie, bj)th near IJhmdl'onl, and 
"VN'interbonie Came, (5) the *Land of Vtch ' from !Montaeut(? Sm., 
reinarkal)le as tlio sole place where ue/t i» preserved for 1., (6) the 
Axe-Yarty district on the boniers of Sm. Do. and Dv. and containing 
the land of Utch (which forms an island) and repn^sentinj? Sm. 
geniTally. Thes(^ are of prreat interest to those who wish to in- 
vestijjate varieties, but the diiferenees are so sli<;ht that it will 
be sufficient here to give the first and a very brief specimen of the 
fifth forms. 

Thk Compakative Spkcimex von CnRisrivy Malfohi) (EP. p. 44). 

This was so altered bv mv kind and very conipetA.'nt infonnant to 
make it better agree with the habits of speech of the district, and 
the forms of the words are so strange, that it seems best to annex 
tlie trjinslation. For convenienc.'e r is used for r"*, and e m, for f' <♦', 
but ii^ is retained. Exceptionally the whole specimen is given, because 
of its typical diameter. It wu.s written and revised by myself from 
mv informant's dictation. 



0. u'Uf/ Jon ailiz nor)fi diiwt. 
z)(!/n'i want dpiaau tnti/ Jon bee 
zi zaarVn hnwt dhuk)ur dheng, ivui/ 
dhen iiy]l iel)ee. 

1. icel, wot hi Inf'in [le'^'fin'] (it 
'iti/ rtir^ dhu gurt zUiz? an! ii)iiiud) 
laUf bootidh on)eef if)ee)muyn)tuo^ 
lit wttt tif/ dii]fei')ee. -w// duo)fint 
heer ! f)ee)ilfit wo adz fu 'ui/, nur 
naahudi iiik tiz)ii)Naawz on. 

2. t)woo)unt kil A chap bin [Zvi/'s] 
ii.)dri)hn\f at)un, ui/) du)lot)nn/ 
t)eeu)nt lat/klvl', 

3. wat inj bi gwointf tti)ieiye^ 
awfriir^ bii troo-)iiz evur uif war 
baniirnd. dhnr [dh^eiir] nnw f zti 

Juz hui/d kwwj'iit fin let 'mj spaiuk, 

4. wrl, uy hin/'ilrd)um zaay, 
awevur^ Hn zHm)u dhitay rwri 



0. Why John has ne'er a doubt. 
do'st:thwi want t<»)know why John 
1h; mo iTrtaiu uhout thatjen* thing, 
why then I'll tell) ye. 

1. well, what bo (ye) laui^hing at 
I for, the ffnsit sillies "r ah ! ve:nioto 
(=niay)lau;j:h hoth ol')ye, ifjyi;jmiu(l}to, 
at what I do) tell) ye. I do) n't care ! 
it^ is I not no odds to I, nor nobody elso 
as] I j know on (of). 

2. it)wlll)not kill)a chap ]K'in«r [be- 
cause] ye)do}laugh at) him, I do allot) 
it I it)Lt)'nt likely. 

3. what I bo g<>ing t<Ot«'ll)ye, how- 
ev«T, be [as] true)afl ever I was born. 
thiTe now ! m jiut bide quiet and let 
•I ttpeak ! 

4. wel, I heanl;them say, however, 
and some) of they very folk too, as 
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vaak tiiOf iiz)zeed')U rriitn dh& vus 
dheurzel'iZy aay)haay ! •dhat)ee did 
troo nuf, 

5. dhut)dhii. yunggiat zun izelf^ 
a gurt bivoi ii)7iuyn, naawd)iz 
ve^'dhurz vwoia uz)zoo'nd)iiz evur 
iS)hiiyiird)un, dhaaw {dhuiv) t)wur 
zH ) ko7n ' ikti I ) lnyk, laa hlea ) ee, 
t)iciir)z fikirarkee iin hn'filee iiz)entr) 
kiid)biy bat 'ee' naawd]&nf Hn ee')iil 
spaik dim troo'th aar)ti dey [daay\ 
uy)l tcaarn)in / [^tcarnd)iin /] 

6. iin dh)uwl }d)HO)niJLn iiizelfy 
ikljiel cfvee onye, fiz atraeyt voriid 
Hz enee dhtq^ uy)l u;aarud)tir, ij')iil 
akH)ikr, 

7. liiisfwuyz ur teld 'uy wm ny 
aknt)ur (oo')iir)dree tuymz aaviir, 
iir]diu'd, an 'zhee-)d natnVy if ar)iin 
ooikly vy dii)Iot)iir / taat da)dhengk 
on)t, aay ? 

8. wel, tiz)uy)tver)u)zaayiH 
[zayhi] iir)d)tel.ee iciir)iir vufcn 
dhik)ikr dru^ngkHn beeUs iiz)ur dee) 
kwal ikr)uzbiLn, 

9. dafd)if)iir did)ant tel uy Hz 
iir)ue-d)iiu iifzel'f, ** 'dkur)ee tvurf*^ 
fir Zfdf ^^ led dawn ee)'CHr, tpee)iz 
bes klaa'z on, Hz (ipgi az eviir)u) 
kiLd)bee^ ii)kuod)iint wag iztlf noa 
Uic, ii)wtir) klaiis' up agin dhO. 
dooiir)ii)d/iii uwny iit)dhi) kaa'm&r 
ii)dfii) liUn. 

10. *' ft)iciir)fi)ba-Un iin) ii) 
skicaliuy bleH)€e, vttr)al) dhi tcurl 
luyk)ii zik chuijld ur)ii)kat w) 
mytmwiitin,^' an)fir)akst too')ikr) 
dree' on)uMf iir zed, iiz)wurd)unt 
ruree vur aa'f, ** iin dhai elpt uy 
vaat')fin uoiim,** iir)zed, ** iin dhaay 



see* d) it from tlie first tlieirselves, I)lii ! 
'that) I) did true 'nough. 



5. that)tho yoangcst son liiras<>lf, a 
great boy oOniiu', knowedjhis fathur*8 
voice a.s)so4)u)a8 ever lio)heanl;it, 
thousfh it) were so)coniic4il}like. Lord 
ble>s)yo, it)wi're;as squt'aky and liawly 
a.s) ever) could) be, hut 'he knowed}it, 
and he)* 11 speak the truth e'tT)u day, 
I) '11 warraut) him I 



6. ami the old) woman herself, *1 tel 
any of) ye, az stinightforward as any- 
thing, lyW warrant)her, if) [you]' 11 
ask) her. 

7. h?astw-nvs her telled *! when I 
aHked)her, two)or;threo times over, her) 
did, and 'she) would know, if e'er)one 
will, I do)allot [warrant] her! what 
do)think of)it, eh ? 

8. well, as)I)wore)a)8a}'ing, her) 
w(mld tell)ye where) her found that)ere 
drunken beiu»t a!4)her do)call her)hus- 
band. 

9. dai*hed)if)her did)'nt tel I az her) 
see'djhim herself, "there he)werij," 
her HJiid, **laid down he) were, with 
hi.-* hest clothes on, as tipsy as ever 
he)could)l>e, he)could)'nt wag himself 
no how. he) were) close up against the 
door) o') the house, at) the) comer o*)thc) 
lane. 

10. "he) were) a) bawling and) a) 
squalling, bless)ye, for)all)tho world 
like)a sick chihl or)a)eat a)mewiug." 
and)h<.T):iHk(.'d two)ijr}three of;th«'ni, 
her said, as)were;nt very far otf, " and 
they helped I fetch) him home," she 
said, " and they brought (him all 
athwart asquint [diagonally across] 
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braa'i)iin al Hdhuri) Hskicin't vaa'r- 
mur PuyJcH r/ii/," Hr zed, ** icur aay 
dii)huyd, an dhur dhii) Iiilf)iin:* 

11. im dhat \^dheh^ wur d)iie'ik? 
Hz zhee]u7i^ijir) diUHrh" humd in 
droo dhi hak ylaard, wur)ur bin 
ii)anytn met dhi kiaaz fH driiy. 

12. iin)tir icanttd iU hicuyl dhi 
I'itl n1t' tai. ** it gid uy al)tiv)il 
iurny^* kr zedy ** Hn miiid uy zwet 
umuoHs' al aariir.'* Bil Juoiinz, 
dhm\ frudjii joo'fjiius dhaat nn)in 
viir ii trld uy 6z)fe zeed)ftn uhitict 
vitwur fikhyk in dh)at'unitwiiny Hn) 
he)u'ur mamjn vorikdish dhen. ii)d 
tcairkt purti nuy zehUm muyii.1 iilohg 
dhi rhaad vn)ee]u'ur) iiz duirnti) tz 
eviir ewee dhtfng. uy nev iir zeed noa 
zivh dheng Uruo&r, Laa' hles)ee, 
t)icur) ii wi-ak iiyuoH kum neks 
dhurzdif iin)fi) vuyn zu^m'Hr al-fir- 
nooun, too, t)u:w\ 

13. nn), tel)ee waat ! uy nevur 
huyiird uoa MiHoiir)ti)dhi&ft)i-iir Job 
til tade'y, iin)ii)duo)iknt keeiir n'ur)ii 
doo' fir naa, ad)luky ! 

14. tin)dhur) uy bee ywoin uoiim 
tit hai)u bit a ZH^p'piir, zw yuod nuyt^ 
iin)di)o)n)ee bee zA kivik tfi la-u/)iif)ti 
chap Hyi&n', icen)u)dii iel)ee)ii enee 
dheng, 

li5. iifi)dhat)8 al uy got tii)zaay 
tuoy. guod buy. 



farmer Pike's field,'* her said, ** where 
I do) bide, aud there they Iett)him." 



11. and that were, di))know 't as she 
aDd)hcr}dau^lit4T[iu]-law eamo iu 
throuj^h the hack yard, wlit;re)her 
[hnd] been a) hanging out the clothes 
to drv. 

12. and)lKT) wanted to boil the 
kettle for tea. *'it givctl I all)of]a 
turn," her said, "aud made I t^weat 
almost all ov(t." Bill Jone:), there, 
hujliad) a dubious thought ot^him, for) 
he t4.*lled I as)he) j»ee'd him abj)ut four 
o\'l(Nrk iu the aft^rrnoon, and he were 
main forwardish then, he) had walked 
[>retty nigh seven mile along the road, 
and)he) were)aA dusty as ever anything. 
I never see'd no such thing afore. 
Jjonl bless) ye, it) were) a wrok ago 
eome next Thursday, and)a)tine sum- 
mer afternoon, too, it were. 



13. and, tell)ye what ! I never 
heard no more)of) this)here job till to- 
day, andjI)do)n't care whether)! do or 
no, ah) look) ye ! 

14. aud there I lie going himie to 
have a bit of sup^KT, so goinl night, 
and) do) 'nt) ye be so quiek to la ugh) at) 
a ehap again, when)he)do tel)ye) of 
anything. 

15. and)that)is all I [have] got to 
sav to it. "ood-bve. 
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Toe Houxet and tite Beetle (EP. p. 51^. 

Oriodnal hv Akerman, written bv an informant from the dictati'.tn of an olderlv 
Cliippenliam laily. The writer considt-red that the reverted r"* wan merely 
retrficttd or r^, and all the letters t d n I were aJso always retract«-d as t* d* 
fO /'. Ife also thou^rht that the retracted r' waa never trilled. These and 
other little points are disn?j?arded in the present glossic version, but should 
l>e borne in mind. Akerman' s ori^nal dialectal spellinj? is given in a 
second coluinni in which the superiors refer to the toUowing notes. 



dhu aa-rnut un dhu bill, 

dhu aamut znat'in)u olii tree — 
ft propUr spahijtful toaiid tcur ee ; 
tm)ii meruit zung tcahtjl ee did zet 
tz fiteng az ahaarp uz)il hagunet : 
** oa^ 00 zu vahyn Un huwld uz ahy 
ahy btUnt HJi&rd ii Wi/ps nar rlahg." 



The hornet and the bittlc.^ 

A hamet zet in)a htdlar tree — 
a proper spiteful twoiid * was he ; 
aud;n merrily zuui^ while he did set 
his stin^ ^ as sharp as a bii'rpiuet : 
*' oh, who so rine and bowld as I ! 
I vears not* bee, nor wopso nor vly." 



a hitl up dheh trii did klim, 
un ikaa-rnvuli did luok at ee' ; 
z^d ee : " zur aa'rnuty oo' gid dhee^ 
a rahyt tu zet in dkik dhur tree f 
roar a' I dhee zingz zu neenhun r align 
ahy tel dhe, t)iz ii uws H mahyn.^^ 



a bittle up thuck tree did dim, 
and soarnvully did look at him ; 
zays he, ** zur hamet, who giv theo 
a rij^ht to zet in thuck there tree y 
vor nel you ztmjfs zo nation * vine, 
I tel *e 'tis a house o' mine.** 



dhu aarnutH konshuns veeld u tirinj\ 
hut graa'in huwld wi iz long atefig, 
zed ee, ** piizeMh'un)z dhu heat laa, 
zoa 'yur dhee Hhat)nt put ft kle'; 
hi ah'/, un liiir dhii tree tH. ahy / 
dhii muk'sun)z guod tinuf' vurdhu!^^ 



the hamet's conscience velt a twinge, 
but grawing bowld wi his long stingo,' 
zays he : ** poss<.'ssion*8 the best luaw,* 
20 here th* sha'sn't put a clauw ; ® 
be off, and leave the tree to me I 
the mixen's' good enough for thee I" 



jia then ii yuwkl pa'ftin hahy 
tcuz akst hi dhem dhU kniz fti irahy^ 
** at / ae ! ahy zee mo t)iz/^* zed ee', 
*^ dhi)ftl taeek u leemun munsh rur 

ahy/'' 
hiz hit trttz xhaarp, iz stumik liiir, 
zoa up il snapt dhii kadi in pur / 



just then a yuckel • passin* by, 
was axed by them the cauw to try. 
" ha ! ha I I see how 'tis I '* says ho, 
"they'll mak a vemous [famous] 

nuiLsh® vor me I'* 
his bill wiis sheaq), his 8t4)mach lear 
zo up a snapped the caddliu ^" pair. 
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a' I poo uz hee tu laa inhlahynd 
dhiUs lit! stahri bur in nuihyn^ 
tor if tu laa' yoo aymz tu goaii 
yoo'l vahynd dhay a'licuz zaar) ee 

zoa : 
yoo')l meet dhU veet H dhee'% iiir too, 
dhu)l teek dhi koaiit tin kaa'rkus too. 



ael you as he to liiaw iuclined, 
this lectio etwory btar in mind ; 
vor if to lauw you aims to {^o, 
you)'l vind they'll uUua zar '* 'e zo ; 
you)' 11 meet the vate o these here two, 
tliey}'! take your cwoat and carcasio too. 



^ hifl was the first pronunciation, after- 
wards chanji^ed to ^tv//, a Lon(h>ni.'im. 

' tu'oad dialect writers constantly U!»e 
ic in this position, where an acceuteil oo', 
oa' in ilsihI followed by li. 

' * «tingo ' seems to have been invented 
by Akerman for the rh}'m6. 

* since *■ years not ' is literary and not 
dialectal, the lady who dictated ased 
heimt ufiurdy making the line too long, 
and hence bee had to be omitti>d. 

'^ necnh tm = nation = damnation = very. 



• Maaw,' Mr. A.'s spelling is un- 
intelligible. The old s<mnds wt^re /aw 
klaa'j the new are Ic kle' broader than 
lai' klai'. 

"* *mixen,' dunghill. 

* *yuckel,' one of the Wl. names for 
a wo<Mlpeeker. 

' * munsh,' in the phonetic version is 
a verb ased by mistake for nunsh ^ lunch, 
a substantive, correct in Akerman. 

*o « caddlin,' usual "Wl. for quarrelling. 

^^ * zar * for serve, also used for to earn. 



Ttch Joke (EP. p. 85), 

As repeated to me by a native of the land of Utch. The spelling in the second 
column is that of Miss Ham, of Clifton, a native of Sm., in a letter to Jennings, 
30th Jan. 182o, and printed by him in his glossary. 



hred)H cheez U€h)uv)ii)ad 

un)wot uch)ad uch)uv)ii)aity 

Hn moor uch)'uod, if u€h)iid)ii)ad. 



bread and cheese 'c' have a had, 
that 'c' had 'c' have a eat, 
more 'ch wou'd 'c' had it. 

Tranblation. 

bread and cheese I have a-had, 
and what I had I have a-eaten, 
and more I would if I had a-lmd. 



The villag^es which use ueh for I, lie in the anjrular space between 
the two nulways which have their vertex at Yeovil, Sm., on the 
bonier of Do., East Coker, Etust Mid and West Chinnock, ^[erriot, 
C'hiss(?lbt)rough, Montaciite, Martock, Norton, South Petherton, and 
possibly Kinpsbury. Tliese are the only places which preser\'e a trace 
of ich found in D I, and common in all early writers, to represent 
country speech. Compare Shaky?pere's Kinj? TiCar, Act 4, so. 6, lino 
240, p. 304 of the folio 162.3, hero followed, where the speech is 
supposed to be that of a Kentish peasant. '* Chill not let go Zir, 
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without viirther 'casion . . . and Vbiicl ha* bin zwag|i:i'nl out of my 
life, twould not ha* bin zo lonj? as *tis, by a vortnight . . . kcepe 
out cho vor*ye or ice [=1 shall] try, etc." It is also found so 
late as in the Exmoor Scolding. The form uchee- also occurs in the 
above villages as an emphatic term. The us also found seems to be 
an alteration of uch, Jennings's eea for * I ' is unknown, and his eis 
can also not be found. Both have been diligently sought for. 



]) 5 = e.MS. = eastern Mid Soutlicm. 

Contains all but the extreme s. of Be., all but the extreme w. of 
Ha., all Wi., s.Sr., w.Ss., and the extreme nc. of Ke. 

The general character is that of a fading D 4. The reverted r* 
remains strongly, the initial z, r, for «, /, <lie out eastwanl, and aay 
for -^G, EG is uncertain. 1 he remains, but the il- before the past 
participle is lost. 

Dialect Test from "Witney, w.Ox. (EP. p. 92), 
taken by an informant, from dictation of a native. 

(1) 8oa uy saay, marts, yu siz nuw uz uy hi rityt Hhuwt dhat dhtir litl 
gyurl \^gyaal''\ Ukum'infraam dkH skooHl yaandur, (2) ur)z ikgwaayin 
[ikgwavin] duwn dJiU roa'd [raatcd'] dhur, throo dhu red g yet H dht lift 
and suyd u)dhu tcaay. (3) shooUr Unuof' dhu chuy&l)z yawn straayt uop 
tu dhu dooHr u)dhu rong uws, (4) tcur ur)l mwiist luykli fuynd dhaat 
dhur druongkHn def sriviild fel'H •6)dhii nai-m H Tom'us. (5) wee awl 
noa'z [naatvz'] ee veri wel, (6) want dhik owid chaa-p suon laarn ur 
naat' tH duo)t ugyen', pooHr thing, (7) Ink ! yent it troo' ? 

Some of the following words were taken from a very old man at 
"Witney, and others from another very old man at Leafield, (EP. j). 93) : 

A- 21 M/it-m name. 23 «a»-m Ramc. — r^'^Awr rather. A: or 0: dSfriim 
from. 64 roup ^Tong. A'- iai-n lane, tiaaw^ know. A': 104 nwrfroad. 
115 oa'm home. JE- l^S faa'dhttr father. J^: 164 baak- back, 161 

daay day. ^j'- m/ii « mean. c?iefz chet^se. 200 tcai't wheat. .3? : 223 
dhiur there. 226 mwuMl most. E- 233 apaik speak. 241 rai-n rain. — iiiizin 
leasing =ploaning. E: 261 M/iy say [«ffi-y, new form]. 262 wraay way. 265 
Biraeyt \atraaijty older form] straight. E'- 299 green green. E': 314 iiird 
heani. EA: 324 aa>jt eiglit. 326 oirld old. 3J6 (jyet gate. E.V: 350 
jed dead. — byem l>eara. 364 chap chap. 371 »traa [new form strati] straw. 
EI- 373 dhaay they. EO: 396 icurk work. EY- 438 duy die. I- 440 
Iff A: week. I: 409 rwy/ right. 466 cAf/j//^ child. 468 rAi/^/t/rn children. 488 
yt^ yet. I'- 494 ^wyvi. 0- 524 irur/i^ world. 0: 631 <faa*^Mr daughter. 
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638 nod would. 543 aan on. <?«•« horse. 0'- 662 moo'n moon. 564 auon 
soon. U- 603 kitm come. 605 9itn tuou son. 606 doo'ur door U: 613 
drtto-nffk drunk. 623 fnu^n found, sun $uoht sun. ttu^p up. furditr further. 
U'- 642 utnv now. 650 uhmct ahout. U': 658 dnivn do^n. 659 ttticn town. 
663 men house. 667 utct out. 

Be. The (lifforonc(.'8 in Be. arc too slijijht to notice here. 

Ha. The dialect deteiionit^s from the action probably of the large 
towns, as Windiest^T and Southampton. The following are extracts 
from a ' comparative specimen,' which was given me as the dialect of 
the district between these last-named towns. It is much worn out. 
The tuf and nw were fully w-y, t^w. The r reverted as r*. The ft is 
generally not distinguished from w=tt' in writing, except in fractures. 



SoivTHAMPTON TO TVlNCHESTEtt (EP. p. 97). 

(1) tvel, naat/'burf dhee un him med hooHih la^'f, hoo' JceHrz? (2) 
icee noa'Zf dooUnt) us ? ut hai'nt vert luykli, hee)ut ? (3) jest dhee 
hoa'ld dhi nuyz, vrend^ til uy)v iidun\ (4) tiy lee saarin uy hifird um 
zai'f dhat did uy^ zavf eenuf'^ (5) dhut dhu yunggust zun hissel'f, u 
gurt hicoi oa nuyny nawd hiz veeHdhurz vuys ut wunsy und uy uod trust 
'hee tu spai'k dhu troo'th en'i daay, ee's, -dhat uy 'uod. (6) un dh)oa'lj 
d)Konrun hurzel'f Hi tel eni on)eey if yoo')l toun'li a'sk ur — oa* I wunt 
shi? (7) too- ur dree tuymz wwvur, (8) huu^, ufuiiir, Un wen shee 
vuwnd dhi drungkHn beeUst shi haulz hUr huz'bund. (9) shi sair Un wi 
&r oa'n uyz Ulaaying strecht on dhU gruwndy in iz guod zun'di kwooiitt 
kloas hi dhu doofir oa dhu huwSf duwn ut dhi ka'rnur oa dhu lai'n 
yandur. (11) Un dhat hap'ndj uz shee un ar da'tur in lau kum droo 
dhu hak kooUrt frum hang'un uwt dhu wet kloa'z tu druy on u woshin 
daay, (12) wuyl dhu kit'l woz uhuylun fur tai, (13) and dunt dhee 
naw ? uy nevur laarnt noa mooHr nur dhis heetir^ un uy dooUnt wawnt 
fii ai'dhur, zoa dhai&r / (14) Un zoa- uy hi gwuyun whauUm tu zup'ur. 
guod nuyt. 

TVi. The Isle of "Wight is politically a part of Ha., and it seems to 
have even more dialect, from the absence of hirge port^ probably. 
Initial z is not frequent, but occurs in zanrut somewhat, and some 
other words, and initial v is also found in rurlong furlong, and rog 
fog. Initial thr-, according to one authority, becomes dr-. The ;• is 
strtmgly reverted as r*, but not transposed. *I be, we'm goin', * don't 
us, I've a-walked, I do know,' are usual constructions, and a national 
schoolmaster, a native of n.Sm., remarked that the Wi. speech struck 
him as closely resembling n.Sm. (EP. p. 107). 
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Sr. & Ss. The n. of Sr. belongs to 1) 8. The s. of Sr. and w.Ss. 
belong to the Ha. type. The uif has such a broad u\ that it is 
"written * oy ' by my informants. The s.Sr. and n.Ss. are said to be 
more mincing than s.Ss. In the former they say hetc much u peicnd iz 
dhat reicnd uv bee/f how much a pound is that round of beef? in 
which there is a change of the uw diphthong which we often meet 
with, found also in London and Ke., but where the change b(?gins 1 
do not know. A Sr. man talks of a reb-it rabbit, a regular Londonism, 
but a s.Ss. man says ee)c u-got u raa'but in ee-z pawkut he has got a 
rabbit in his pocket, or rather did so fifty years ago, according to my 
informant (EP. p. 108). The commencement of the boundary at the 
river Adur was assigned by M. A. Ix)wer ; and was determined by my 
informants to lie between Bolney (12 nnw.Lewes) and Cuckfield. The 
northern part is rather conjectural. Within this line I be is regularly 
used. 

D C, 7, 8 = BS. = Border Southern, 

Or the bonier-land between Southern and Midland on the n., and 
Southern and Eastern on the e. 

These BS. districts embrace extreme n.Gl., most of TVo., w. and 
B.Wa. and s Np., most of Ox., probably extreme se.Be., n.Sr. and 
extreme nw.Ke. They were long a field of continued conflict between 
Wessex and Mcrcia (or the M. kingdoms) on the one hand, and 
Wessex and East Anglia on the other. The forms of speech are by 
no means homogeneous, but have on the whole a S. character, and at 
the 8. part of the group they arc nearly overwhelmed by the mixed 
populations of the Metropolitan area. 

D 6 = n.BS. = northern Border Southern, 

Is bounded on the n. and e. by the reverted ur line 3, on the w. by 
the 8. Kuom line 2, and on the s. approximatively by a straight line 
running from w. to c. from about Paintley (8 nnw.Gloucester), through 
Tewkesbury and Morcton-in -Marsh, to AjTiho, Np. (6 se.Banbury). 
The 8. boundary is only approximative, for D 4 fades into D 6 im- 
perceptibly. 

This complicated district is by no means well marked, but four 
varieties seem vaguely to present themselves for Wo., s.Wa., Banburj', 
and sw.Np. Except at Eldersfield (6 s.Tewkesbury), close on the bonier 
of Gl., initial «, t^, for «, /, seem to be lost, the reverted r* is inclined 
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to full into tlie buzzed /•', the fracture forms eH, iH, or aiHf eeii for A- 
becouie pniduuUy lost ; those for A' a])])eiir as ivu in place of ooH^ as 
stwun fur stootiti, *I he' remains, with* her' for * she,' and *I, she, 
we,' as emphatic objective forms. The parts of the district not n. of 
th(; n. sutn lino 1 lie in the mixed sum, suotHj muo'Mj or itom region, 
betwc^eii linos 1 and 2. It will suffice to give two dialect tests, both 
taken down ricd voce, from the? di(;tation of natives, cmc from Worcester 
on the w., and the other from Shenington (6 J w.Banburv) on the e., 
which give the general (rharacters of this interesting district. Hero 
and elsewhere uiuiccent^Kl u is frequently written for H. 



AVoHCKSfKR (EP. p. 112). 

1 . a/tt/ 86' y, chaps y yn nee ahy)m 
ruyt tibutv't dhaat' litl icensh kumin 
/rum dha skoo'l yondur, 

2. ur)z yddin duwn dhu roa d 
dhur throo' dhu red gyeyt on dhu 
left iiftn' suyd H dhti rowd. 

3. look dhur/ \_iihoofir vnuo'^/''] 
ur)z yawn straeyt uoy tu dhu 
doatir u dhu rony uwa. 

4. icur ur)l reri lahykli drop 6iilt 
[ = hold] ik dhddt oicld druo'nykn 
def rinyk Id Tom. 

5. yoo ah' I noa')im reri wel. 

6. icua)nt' dhu oa'ld chaap soo'n 
tel)ur not tu kum ityyen'^ pooh 
thing ! 

7. look dhur ! ai)nt)it troo' f 



SUKNINGTON (EP. p. 117). 

1. Hoa uy saey, huoHiz, yu hi' 
nuw dhut uy hi ruyt uhuwt dhaat* 
litl yurl akuo^m'oi /rum dhu skool 
yaati'dur, 

2. 8hee)z u yddin duwn dhu 
ruoUd dhur throo dhu red yeHt on 
dhu left aand suyd u dhu tcaey, 

3. shoor iinuw dhu chuyld)% yon 
straeyt uo'p tu dhu dooiir u dhu 
rony uws. 

4. iciitr 8hee)l aap'n tH /uynd 
dhaat druo-nykn de/ /elur u dhu 
nihn u Tuo'^miis. 

5. tree awl noa')un reri wel, 

6. wuo^)nt dhu oa'l chaap' soon 
laarn ur n&At tu doo')t uyen',poofir 
thing ! 

7. look yiHr ! ui)nt)it troo ? 



D 7 = m.BS. = mid Border Southern. 

This contains that part of Ox. which lies s. of the s. boundary of 
D (), and e. of the e. boundar}- of D 5, together with the exti*eme no. 
horn of Ee., which projects into Ox. between Abingdon and Oxford. 
The hortlers against liu. and Be. being generally very ill defined are 
taken, with the excei)tion just pointed out, as those of the county. 
As against Bu. this is by no means likely to be quite correct. But the 
infonnation obtained is not sufHcient to detenninc a l)ettcr border. 
Such u bonier, however, must lie somewhere between a line on the w. 

3 
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passing through Blackthorn, Islip, Holton, and Henley-on-Thames, 
and another on the e., passing through Buckingham, Aylesbury, and 
High Wycombe. There is no natural boundar}' between Ox. and Bu., 
and the Chiltom Hills pass through both. Towanls the s. of Ox. the 
dialect forms become indistinct, and arc practically lost. Upon the 
whole D 7 as distinguished from 1) 6 is very homogeneous, yet thive 
regions have been distinguished, the Handborough, the Blackthorn, 
and the Southern. 

In the Handborough region you hear hyent^ gicain, icufs, bt/euz, 
kwutf dwtini, be'nt, going, oats, beans, coat, don't, but in the Black- 
thorn biHnt, ffooin, ooHts, heeiJinz^ kooikt, dooUnt, These are, however, 
mere varieties of the same original fractured vowels for each pair, 
thus Ws. ate, oats, became ooMts or dda^itSj and hence developed ootifs 
or iPufSf and so for the rt»st. The Southern variety is mostly only 
more degraded, but I obtained in a ditdect test from Sonning (4 
nw.Henley-on-Thames), maiikh, skoo'M, yen-dur, roaHdj yeeiif, straM, 
MOoiiHty naiUnif w\mt^ mates, school, yonder, road, gate, straight, most, 
name, won't, which have quite the S. character. The r was reverted 
r**, or nither retracted r® in Handborough and Blackthorn, but 1 could 
obtain no information about it from the s. With these observations 
it will suffice to give the following extracts from the comparative 
specimen for 

Handbobouoh (EP. p. 123). 

(1) wel, maa'sturj dhee un ee med btcuth iin ee ha'f, oo I'eeHn ? (2) 
%u noa-Zf dwu)nt)usf chent [=i^ yavnf\ vaar lay kit, 12 ity (3) bee 
hwuyut til uy u dun, (4) uy bee saartn shooHir uy yurd)um sai — dhaaV) 
ee)did, sar/unuf' — (5) dhut dht lit'tleat bwoy izsel'J\ fi gret btcoy H 
nuyn, noa'd izfaa-dhurz vicauys dhurekli [= directly], un uy)d U-ust 'ee 
tu spai k dhu iroo'th en-ee dai', aw^ 'dhat)ee)'%iod, (6) un dhu oa'ljd) 
uofHitn urselfuol tel en'ee)iin)ee, i/yoo)l writ ak^)ur,jefit tcunt)ur ? (7) 
oa'vur un oavur, (8) tcaa'rf weti, un uw ur fuwnd dhk drunykn byest 
t» ur kalz ur uzbikn. (9) ur sin' ee wee ur oa'n uyzy lai'in spraald awl 
alony, in iz guod sun'di kwiU, kloa's buy dhU. uws dooHr^ duwn ut dhu 
kaa'mur H dhaat' lai'n yan'dur. (11) Un dhaat' aapnd Hz -ur Un iir 
Tomz tcuyfkum throo dhU baak' yaard frfim aang'in utvt dhu wet kloa-z 
tt druy^ an u wosh-n dai', (12) tvuyl dhu kyitl wuz Hbu-uylin fur 1ai\ 
(13) aayi duont noa' ? uy nevur yurd nu MooHr nur dhift, un uy dtcunt 
waa'nt too nee'dhur^ sH dhaa-r / (14) un nuw uy bee u gwain oa'm tu 
aa' mny sup'ur, guod nuyt ! 
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D 8 = 8.13S. = southcm IJordor Soutlicm, 

coiitaiiiiug extreme eio.Be. n.Sr. und extreme nw. Ke. 

The eomposite nature of a eonstantly shiftiup population renders 
the growtli of any dialect ])roper impossible. Yet the stamp of S. 
remains still ree(>g:ni^^able. At Warji^ravo (G no.Keading) I obtained 
rird rocf a distinct reverted r". I also obtained A- taiHk t^ke, naiikni 
name. A' roatid road, JE(} Bnaeyl taeyl dm' snail tail day. EA: 
gahU. 1' Hiryd side. Usaj^es, * I be, her be, I am, I are, we 
knows-un.* And similarly from neij»:hbourinf5 Hurley and Hurst, 
enouj^h to shew that S. still existed in this district (EP. p. 129). 

In Sr. however the traces were verv small. From Chobham and 
Chertsey clc^rgymen who had known the places fifty years or more 
had noticed nothinjf. Erom Leatherhead I got the usage * I bc\' 
In Croydon I got *I be a-goin,* but *I am, I are' are also used. 
From nw.Ko. I could get nothing, and 1 only infer that it follows 
the same linos (EP. p. 130). 

II«>nce in D 8 dialect proper has been almost banished under town 
influence. The district forms the s. part of the metropolitan area, 
or that lying s. of the Thames. lUit the speech even of the town 
distiicts is S. when compared with the n. part of the metropolitan 
area, which is distinctly E. in its character. 

D 9 = ES. = East Southern, 

Contains the whole of Ke. (except the extreme nw.) and e.Ss., e. of 
the l)Oundar\' of D 5. 

The n' verted r" prevails throughout the whole district, but in the 
neighbourh(K>d of London and on the e. coast it becomes the usual 
r*, r', r'. This gives the dialect a strictly S. character, but it is 
dashed with eastern habits, of which the most remarkable is the 
regular use of w in place of r, a practice that obtains up to the n. of 
Nf. Whether the converse use of r for w occurs, I have not been able 
satisfactorilv to determine. The Folkestone fishermen are credited 
with using v for ic, but careful inquiry from good sources has not 
eonfinned the report (EP. p. 131). 

The peculiar character which sharply separates D 9 from any other 
in England is the nsi? of d for dh in (/i>, dat, dii (or dt)^ drr, de-fz, 
dim, den, deez, doa-z, dai'y this, that, the, theix? and their, theirs, them, 
then, these, those, they. We should have therefore expected the 
same in * than, thou, thee, thy, thine, though, thus,* but these words 
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are not used in the dialect, *than' becoming *nor/ *thou, tliec, thy, 
thine,' you, your, your«, and 'though, thus,' not being required. In 
the middle of wonls d is found in fnr///ing, fur///er, fuMer, imofhvv, 
and in vrith before a vowel, as fcid)it with it, udin- within, ndewt 
witliout. This use of d for dh is in so far modem that it was un- 
known to Dan ^lichel a.d. 1340, although he had plenty of z, v initial 
for «,/. In 1736 John Lewis decrlares the use of d to be uuiverwd in 
the Isle of Thanet. Perhaps the development of !^^argate, Ranisgjite, 
and Broadstairs have quite exterminated it, for it is now unknown 
there. It is also unknown at Folki'stime. Hence the practice has 
grown up, and is dying out or dead within five centuries (EP. p. 131-2). 

This dialect is tolerably unifonn. The long I' is pi-operly ti^y with 
a very bnjad m', but most of my informants t4ike it as oy. - The; U' is 
apparently aew in e.Ss., and ew or aitv in Ke., the diphthong being 
very fine as in I-.ondon. 

As a contrast I give the e.Ss, and e.Ke. (Folkestone fishermen's) 
form of the dialect test in parallel columns. 



Marklye' (EP. p. 133). 
(15 n.Ea.stboume, agricultural.) 

1. 8oa oy ftaij fneiifs^ yu see naew 
dut)il bee royt tihaew t dat)viir 
lee'tl yal iihuirin from daf)eiir 
skooHi aeivf yondtir. 

2. she')z u t/dii'en daetcn dat)eiir 
rooiid deiir throo du red gefit on 
t)udhnr ftoyd u)du rootid. 

3. shooiir totiff' du choyld hee 
gann royt Hgin- du dooHr u)du 
rong aeics, 

4. iciiir shee^al ap fH foyn 
dat)eiJLr drunqk defh [=deaf] »rivM 
chap u)du naiiim u Tom, 

5. icee awl noa'z im veri [iveri] 
urttl \_traa-I'\. 

6. icooiitii di) oaiihi chap HOfjfm 
laarn Hr nerur 1u doo nt noa* moiir, 
pooiir thing ! 

7. lmk)ee deiir ! biiifit ut troo ? 



FoLKK<ro>E (EP. p. 143). 
(Fishermen's speech.) 

1. soaw oy saay^ ma^yts, yve see 
new dhut oy m royt uhewt dhet 
It't'l* gyurl*, kom-hi/rom dhu duel 
yandur. 

2. i<hee')z goaw'in deirn dhu 
roau'd dhaiyik thrue dhu red ga^yt 
an dhu left end myd or dhu icaay. 

3. tfhue-iir iinof dhU choylUl^ 
[chah'l^d^^ uz gawn straayi op tue 
dhu doawHr ov dhu rahng- [raang~\ 
eu'8, 

4. icaiyti shee wt'itl* chaans tu 
foynd [Hhee)l^ prepn hum iikraa-H^ 
dhvt drongk n def nkin'i vhep ov 
dhti na^ym or 2 ah m' us [_Taam'ifM'j. 

5. tree awl^ noaw im ueri weiilK 

0. troiint dhu oa'ld chep sue'u 
tee'ch ur naai' tue due- it iigaayn^ 
pooii thing. 

7. luek- J iz'nt it true' ? 
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This is the preatcst contrast which the dialect offers. The 
Folkestone tishennen aix^ (ronsi«lered to have almost developed a dialect 
of tluur own. Observe the French ue, which is possibly ue^. In 
the !Marklye version dcfh for drf is n-markable, and weri had not 
establi**hed itself, that variant was from Sehnest^m, Ss. (6 ese.Lewes). 
The revei-ted /* in Folkest^>ne is very remarkable. 

The following, taken down vied vocej represents the ordinaiy mid 
Ke. speech. 

Favp:ksham (8 n W.Canterbury) abridged cs. (EP. p. 137). 

(1) /rrf//, t/n'ufM, i/oo un t'e mii hoUfh laf^ oo fteh ewi ntooiir bi 'dat? 
(li) dnr aint [Inirnf] turhl meni duy kewnt u befin laft at. wee naw 
dat din [= within] ii lit'l doofmt wee? dat ai-nt [bai'nt'] turbl loykliy 
iz if y (.*J) tsoajest au d yur tony un kee'p wist tit iiy H dim, (4) uy)Cir 
saartin «/iootir uy iiird urn saay^ — dat uy ttaartinli di'd — (5) dat dH 
ynnyycat boy iznaaf^ u yreet chap nuyn yiiir oald, noa'd iz faa'dun 
woyx direk'li minit^ ikn ee)l taa')ee dii treuth dewt [and he'll tc'll)you 
the truth without] eti'i roatnansin ewi daay, ee saartinli 'wuo d. (6) 
un d)oa I iwnvikn ursaa'f Hf taa ewi an yee, ef yoo')l oa ni aa'st)ur^ 
woant nhee ? (7) and keep aa'l on tel'iw an yoo (8) ew shee kton upon' 
din iiir drunyk'in chap wot ifhee)z yot wand ttM. (9) shee kecht u^y an 
iui iirsaa'/ lai in awl long da yrewn in iz bent k wo fit, tloatts ngin* du 
dou&r u)du bews, ut dujnrdifr eend n dat)eiir ruoiid. (II) dis iiir Jtapt 
wuyl d)uom'tui Un iir daa-tiir-in-laa knm treHsin [=tracing, tracking, 
running] kratt du bak yaard, wrtir dai')d bin hanyin ewt du tloHz tu 
dnry on fi wonh'in daay, (12) wu^yl du ket'l wuz ubu^ylin fur tee. (13) 
an, bii'/ioaljce / [= behold you] try nerur iiird taal now moikr, un, 
unud'ur thing, i^y dooUnt wont tuo it, deUr new ! (14) netv u^y)l nip 
au'f woUrn tu nupur, guod nwyt. 



D 10, 11 & 12 = WS. = Wcst Southern. 

This gi'oup embraces the whole of the sw. of England, w. of the 
W-. boundary of J) 4, comprising w.Sm., all but the extreme se. of 
l)v., all Co. and the Scilly Isles. The ancient border of the West 
tSaxons against the Celts was the river Parret in Sm., but it shifted 
to the Quantock hills, reaching fn^m the sea to Taunton, and thence 
continued to the mouth of the Axe. All w. of this line ia a com- 
])anitively recent encroachment of English on Celtic, and is in fact 
English acquired by foreigners from West Saxons and their descendants. 
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The Cults were subsequently driven back to a line just within 
Co., so that Dv, was English for a longer time thiui Co. English 
gradually extended over e.Co. as far as Truro, keeping the Dv. 
character, but w. of Tniro Celtic was spoken till about 200 yeare ago, 
and the Dv. character docs not ])revail in that district. In l!?cilly no 
dialect at all seems to be now spoken. 



D 10 = n.WS. = northern West Soutlicni. 

The boundary begins at Comtisbury (14 ene.Ilfracombe, Dv.), skirts 
Exmoor, and then runs in a s. direction to Tiverton and Collumpton, 
down to about 7 ese.Tuunton, when it tunis ne. to join the Iwundary 
of D 4 at 7 S.Taunton, which it pursues to the sea. It contains 
therefore w.Sm. and a very snudl portion of n.Dv. 

Tlie fractures eii for A-, and ooiiy oaH for A', as well as aa'y for 
JEG, EG, are the same as in D 4. The A: is more a^ than a\ but a 
will be written. The peculifirities are 1: often «®, V (ry^ for which 
ti will be used, 0' «<?', eo"^^ U w*, au, and U' aew. Of these, the «**, 
Mc^i eo*f are the most peculiar, and distinguish the dialect. Jlvrv m* 
will be wiitten, to draw att^mtion to the sound (which must be dis- 
tinguished fi*om both M and «, between which however it seems to lie, 
though it is apparently a descendant of i ), but ue, eo will be used for 
ue^y eo^. I found the sounds «', «//?', eo^ difficult even to appreciate, 
but to say tne^ heo^'ts two boots, like a native, is a great feat, which I 
could not accomplish. The r is fully reveitol as r", but ^ rf, w, / are 
apparently not so, so that they may be uttered, as in received speech, 
<*, rf', w', /', though the effect to my ear was different. The e, u are 
really broad e^, w', except the short unaccented w, which is u'"^ as usual. 
This dialect has been thoroughly explored by l^Fr. Elworthy for the 
English Dialect Society, so that the following abridged compamtive 
specimen must suffice. 

Wellinoton, Sm. (EP. p. 148). 

(1) wel faar-mur Urchiify ei tiiV)ee aa't t)arz, yue un ec^ honiidh 
oa)ee mid laa'fi, 'ue dii Jciikr rur dhat ? (2) wee due noa- dhat 
doa'n)ee9 ? t)ed)n veri leih u^z uH. (3) jin stap dhee rat' I oaiil felury 
gin ei)v Hfu^nish, (4) ei hee saar'tin shooHr ei yurd)tim zai' — dhat 
ei ded Boa'f iinuf- — (5) aew dhat dhee ymtygeen zu^'n uHel ^ fi yuH 
hwoy a, nein yiikr oa'l noa'd dhu rays u dhu faa-dhur oa)ttn [ = of him] 
turak'Iei! [= directly], un ei)d tcaurn 'ee rur tH ^pai'k true- u^wee dav 
u)dhu wik, eeSy un -dhat ei wi^d, (6) Un dh)oa-Ijd)um&n urzul', 
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•f/r al till u^ivee oa)ee, n)if ee)iil urvee taahr oa)ur^ [=and)if ye) will 
only n^>k ofjlier] oa ! any I oa'n)ur? dhat)8 awikly (7) tue' ur dree 
teim% oarurj (8) asw uh weiir un warn ur vuicn dhik'i drunf/k'cen 
tooikd icaut ur due kawl ur meikn, (9) ur zeed')n teat ur oa'n eiz iklaat/d 
pun taap' oa)dhu yraeicnd tcai) «*z geo'd zt^wdee kooiit on^ Juf^s aup' 
uffiw oa)dhu doo&r oa)dhn aeicz, daeirn dhur tu)dhu kawndur 6A dhik'i 
dhtiir leikn. (11) iin dhat dhur apt dhu reri seuin feim)z 'ur tin Ur 
daa'riurlaa wuz iikaunreen een drue' dhU haak' koaHrty aa'dur [= after] 
dhai')d iihin' Hjanyern dhu wet kloaiiz vur tu druwee pun 0. wawrsheen 
dai'y (12) sf'iA/ii teim dhu ku'^tl wuz u hwoyleen pun dhii reiiir vHr tai'. 

(13) wif du'^z dhee now ? ei nu^vur laarn waun maur'sl beet mooiir)n 
dhifth)i/ury Un waut)s moo&r, ei doa')iin waunt tue nudhur^ dheUr naew / 

(14) an zoa' ei bee gwai'n oaUm vur tu wDl mee sup'&r, geod neit)ee\ 



D 1 1 = s. WS. = soutlioni "West Southern. 

BoiiTuliirv on the c, th(^ boundary of D 10 and the w. boundary of 
D 4. To the n. and s. the sea, to the w. most probably the follo^ving 
lino, the; result of much iiKjuiry. Begin at tho Bhick Rock in the 
entrance of Falmouth Harbour, and take tlie centre of the water way 
t<3 Truro. Then pass by land to the e. of Kcnwyn, St. Allen, and 
IVminzabulo, but w. of St. Erme, ^Newlyn (8 n.Truro), and Cubcrt, 
to reach the sea in Perran Bay. The district therefore contains almost 
all Dv. and Co., and the line just described is properly the w. limit of 
dialect in Enjj;land (EP. p. 156). 

The Dv. characters seem to prevail distinctly as far as the old lino 
between Saxon and Celt just within tho Co. border, but then, so far as 
I have been able to collect, they deteriorate towards tho boundary 
just described. One effect of this is that the boundary is esteemed by 
some to be a line further e. as from St. Austell on the s. to Padstow 
on the n., passing through St. Colomb Major. 

The chanicter is nearly the same as D 10, the r is strongly reverted 
as r*, and superinduces reverted ^*, rf*, «*, /*, which sometimes occur 
by themselves; we find «", ue^, of which the latter is generally the 
most conspicuous feature to strange ears. The w', though occasionally 
recognised, sounded to me sometimes as t^, and sometimes as u^y and 
has been hence often written i or t/, reciuiring examination. I' has 
become always aag to the exclusion of the a^g of D 10 and the form 
wy, properly u^g or u*g of D 4. In this case then -ZEG, EG could not 
be aag as in D 4, and in fact they become f, ae'^ generally followed 
by a more or less conspicuous t as e-g, aeg. The form of U' is tho 
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most curious, being u^HPf as near as I can analyse it. The first 
element is generally taken as French oe, which re([uires the mouth to 
be partially closed, whereas careful observation convince<l me that the 
mouth was wide open for the first element, but then the lips suddenly 
close as for «*, and are also rapidly and greatly projected, as m^\ so 
that the whole effect is w*fi^^. Singularly enough this is hcanl at 
first as simple wm?, and hence for simplicity it will here be represented 
as uw^j distinguishing the ordinary diphthong where necessary by utv^, 
I have not been able to find any marks of different pronunciation in 
n. and s., e. and w. l)v., and hence as these are generally taken as 
distinct varieties, I suppose that this depends upon vocabulary itnd 
construction rather than pronunciation. But a little way -s^-ithin the 
Co. border, as at Camelforfl (14 w.Launceston), from which I saw a 
native, the ue^ seemed to be lost, and I could not distinguish the uio^ 
from ordinary uwK The infonnation I received from Cardynliam and 
St. Colomb Major, conveyed by letter, was too indistinct to be senice- 
able. Under these circumstances it will, I think, suffice to give the 
abridged form of the comparative specimen for m.Dv. taken from the 
lips of a native servant nearly fresh from the place. 

Iddesleioh (16 s.Bamstaple), Dv. (EP. p. 157.) 

(1) wel Jawrj yue mat hoa'dh laa'fj if ee tcil, *ue keHrfJi fur dhat ? 
(2) vti^ men daay koa% dhe)m [=they am] Uiaft at, us naWj dotiUnt) 
us ? t)idyn veri laaykly, iz)ut ? (3) zoa jes oa'ld dhee nauyz, Jawrj, 
roar aay)p duefi)iit. (4) aay bee zurten aay yeeiird urn zai' it — dhat 
aay did seiiv Unuf, — (5) dhut dhu yung-ges zu^n, izsel\ H gurt boy 
a naayn, nau'd)2 fna'dhHrz vauys Ht tvatis, Hn aay)d tru^'s)n vHr spai k 
dhu irueth an'i dae'y, ees, aay wed, (6) un dh)oa'l wuom'nn utzel' 
icud Ul)ee dhu zaiUni an i o)ee, efyue-)l on'li akn ur, oaw ! waa'nfAurf 
(7) tite' ur dree taaymz ov ur (8) uuj^ ur vuwhid Un, we'n ur ruwhid 
Un an we'ikr ur vuw^nd Un, dhu drungk-n peg ur kaaUh ur man. (9) 
ur zeed)iin toai ur o'n aayz, laayin strecht uwH on dhu gruwhi, wai 
%% beat koa't on, kloa's tu dhu d^oHr, duw^n in dhu kawrndur, o dhu 
lean. (11) un dhat ap'nd uz 'ur Un Ur daa'turlai, kum drue dhu bak 
koaii'rtlej fnim ang'een uwH dhu wet tloa'dhz on dhU wash em dai\ 
(12) waaylst dhu tarkitl wuz boyleen fur tai, (13) un due)ee nauf 
aay nev'ur yurd nawrt moaiir buw^i it, Un aay doa-nt wont (ii*ue^ [=t<)0, 
with the stress and a rising inflection on u^, and thus distinct from 
tuw^, which has the same elements, but with the stress on m*] udhur, 
dhur nuw^, (14) un zoa aay bee gwai'een aa'm tu a' u bit ft sup'ur, 
guod naiHrt. 
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D 12 = \r.WS. = western West Southern. 

Tlie c. boimdnrv is the w. boimdarv of D 11. This district com- 
prises the* w. extremities of Co. and the Scilly Isles (24 wsw-Laml's 
End). There is no real dialect in the whole of this district, but 
a frreat deal of very ([iieer lanj»:iiaj;e on the mainland. In the Isles 
all dialect has been educated out, and 3Ir. Dorrien Smith, the 
Pro])rietor of the Isles, says tluit he does not know of any part 
of the British Isles in which * the Queen's English ' is less murdered. 
Xo attention thert^fore need Ik? paid to th(?m (EP. p. 174). Numerous 
tales have be(?n written in the speeches (for they are numerous and 
varied) of w.Co. The followinj^ adaptation of part of my Comparative 
Specimen, intnxiucing some well-known jokes, w^as made by a gentle- 
man well accjuainted with the people of the particular locality, and 
was written down from his dictation. 



Mar-Izion or Market Jkw (3 e. Penzance). (EP. p. 172.) 



1. Jak'ee Tuzaayz sed: Oa ! 'hee 
Ja'f! hee did]nt la'f wen H rund 
ntvai' leHftt krezmus frum dhu gee'z- 
deHnsiiZy un sed too Uh Mal'^t^ PuoU 
grain, dhut hee)d see'd ik pis-k^i^, 
'hee ed)nt tvuth u sntt// 

2. Meed')n, 'did)shee ? drungk, 
any spoa'z f kraaym too f zakli 
laivf k ) iin ! naaw aay )l tel) ee, 
Jeiimz, aay nevu Iaayk)iin. awiez 
kraayd in dhu rony pUii's. 

3. aay wuz daawn too Ifidh'iiin 
mit-iin leUst Sun'daif un Uaykl 
Tom Ves'nt preecht ikhaawt dhu pood 
Silman'tun, ( TTee had H kluh feed 
dhtl dai iifoaH-, un 8um)uv)uz eel 
unuf fa jen'tlmen ) un dhu woz)nt 
u draay aay en dhu mitun, sept 
'heez. 

4 SOU' any sed ioo)iin: ** haaio 
ar)ee soa' unkUnsaa'ndy^* 



1 . John Tresisc mU\ : Oh ! *he 
launch ! he didn't luu^h wlien he ran 
awny laut Chrifltmoa frum the gfuise- 
dimcers, and Hnid to Aunt Molly Pol- 
gniin, that lie)d seen a pixy, 'he isn*t 
worth a suuif ! 

2. 6aw)hira, did)sho P drunk, I 
Buppose? crying too? exactly like) 
him ! now 1*11 tell)yc, Jnmra, I never 
liked] him. alwap cried in the wrong 
place. 

3. I was down at Mithian meeting 
last Sunday, and Undo Tom Vincent 
preached about the poor Samaritan. 
(We had a club feast tlie day afore, 
and 8ome)of)us ate enough f«>r gentle- 
men.) and there wasnH a dr}* eye in 
the meeting, except his. 



4. 80 1 said to)him: "how are) ye 
so unconcerned?" 
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5. un sez hee: ** Jak'e$f u dotuU 
JcHnBaa'ti 'tnee, kawz aay doUnt liv 
in yoU parish, aay oa'ulee stai'd 
aaf'tu dhu kluh Jee%t kawz aay wuz 
u lit'lfuod'ld wi bee&." 

6. as tu see' an ob)mf M^ icuod-nt 
hum in'tu 'maay haaics un n<it hee 
8ee'd! aawHr Mcri taawld mee 
oa'nli Mun'dai eebmin, heeHrin 
uhaaw't dhu tan-trumz U hikt up 
daawn iH church taawn, 

7. '*ez)nt ha-/ u man" sez shee^ 
" hee)l guz'l awl dhu lik'u liee kun 
hich und skrai'p un u du pai 
nowbadi, sum du sai hee ed)nt 
paatiklu ubaato-t tai'kin whot ed)nt 
ez oan. dhu kloa'z u had on n nevu 
pai'd dhu pak'man fau. and aay 
iVuod)ntf" sez shee, ** trus)n in aawr 
ai'l ohai'mhu haay usel'/^ 

8. ^^aay bleev if hee')d noth'in 
ee'tin au dringk'iny hee)d tai'k u 
lump u shuoyu aawt u dhu niuriz 
kai'j. aay nevu seedufel'u laayk) 
un fur ee'tin J sept dringkin, aaij 
hleev hee')z laayk u kloa'men kat, 
hee')z hol'H daawn tH hiz toa'z." 



6. and says he : '* Jacky, he doesnH 
concern me, because I donH live in 
your parish. I only stayed after the 
club feast because I was a little fuddled 
with beer.*' 

6. as to seeing of) him, he would not 
come into 'my house and not be seen ! 
our Mary told me only Monday evening, 
hearing about the tantrums he kicked 
up down to Church Town. 



7. **is)not half a man,*' says she, 
'*he)ll guzzle all the liquor he can 
hitch and scrape, and he do pay no- 
body, some dr) say he Ls)not particular 
about taking what is) not his own. the 
clothcis he had on he never paid the 
packman for. and I would)not," says 
she, *'trust)him in oiu: hall chamber 
by himself." 



8. ''I believe if he) had nothing 
eating or drinking, he)woiUd take a 
lump of sugar out of the canar}''s cage. 
I never saw a fellow like) him for eat- 
ing, except drinking. I believe he)is 
like an earthenware cat, he)s hollow 
down to his toes.*' 



It is evident that there ia no dialeet liere. Except for a wortl liere 
and there, and the uhsenco of Easteruisms, the whole might have como 
from a low Cockney. 
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II. 

THE WESTETIX DIYISIOX OF EXGLISn 

DIALECT DISTllICTS. 

I) 13 & 14 = W. = Wcsteni. 

This consists of parts of those western counties of England lying 
s. or w. of the Xortheni Hum line 1 and w. of the iwerttnl ur 
line 3, which were for a lonj^ time purely Celtic, and then came 
under the domination of the West Saxons and Mercians. It includes 
also those irM-t^^ of AVales wheix) Enj^lish has heen very recently 
introduced. These older and newer encroachments of Knp:lish on 
AVelsh are not sufiiciently separ.ite to allow of any definite line being 
dniwn. The e. side is more distinctly dialectal English, ami the 
w. side book-English spoken by fon?igners with an oecasi<mal slight 
dialectal colouring. The most recently acciuircd English shews no 
dialectal marks. 

I) 13 = SW. = South Western. 

This comprises He. (except the se. ])ortions about Ross, Ledbury, 
and Much Cowamc, which lK*h)ng to D 4) with the e. part of Mo., 
and a narrow slip of Sh., and in Wales, e.Br. and almost all Hd. In 
He. the character is that of a mutilated 1) 4. The initial 2, r, being 
rarely if ever uswl for *, /, and the initial dr for thr altogether lost. 
The reverted r* is scarcely i)erceptible, but has been tniced as far 
as Ludlow, Sh. The usc^ of amj for JEG, EG is uncertain. The 
fnicturcKi fonns eH for A and oHl for A' remain. A: is ff, approaching 
oftener to rt', a* and sometimes nearly n*aching aa. The use of u 
for U, 0', has developed itself more than in D 4. The diphthongs 
for 1', U', arc of the mild form wy, tt»r, although ahy, n(?arly oy, 
and ahic occasionally occur. The use of uih, U4>th for with, and frum 
for ripe, forward, generally strikes a stranger. 

The following dialect test was dictated at Lower Bachc Farm 
(3i ene.I-Kiominster). (EP. p. 176.) 

(1) Xuw uy 8aay, meHis, yoo see nuw uy bee ruyt ikhuwt dhat liil 
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wensh him in frum dhu sJcoo'l yaan'dur. (2) ur)z ugwaaiin dutrn dhu 
roa'd dheikr Ihruia dhu red geeiit o)dhu)Uft ond %uyd o)dhu)i.raay. 
(3) shoo&r unuf'f ur)z gaun strahgt tu)dhu) rong uivh^ (4) nciir 
luyh unuf' ur)l fuynd dhat druqkn dun'i ahicld Turn. (.5) ?r/ aw noaw 
tin wel unuf' (6) uy)l bak ee)l lurn ur het'nr)n doo)it Hyyun'y puour 
tpensh / (7) Iddk/ y\int)U troo. 

The followinpf specimen was obtniiied from the in'ij^hboiiring 
Docklow (EP. p. 177):— 

Pleez, ffiiaiSf dhu meeikstur (eld mi tu aks yoo tu send Tumua un 
Jeeiimz duwn tu tm in dhu aay fild^^ vz soon uz dhaay uv dun umgitin 
dhu nhip.^ Un Bil iz tu tai'k u ok' shut uv iCfUtur'l ivtu dhu sidz Ij fur 
dhu kau'vz un fil dhur traw^ fur um, iin dhvn bring dhu wayin tu dhu 
aay fild. Ee must puot dhufl'ur aus^^ in, az iJawrbi ud bae too restiv 
fu dhu bicauy tu druyv up dhu au'rchit,]\ uz praps i uod run uuuiay 
un spwuyl\\ izselj\ ur sumut, 

Xotes. — * hnyfield. t they hare done innjrjTottiiijif the sheep. X hojjrshrad of 
water. || seeds. § trou^^h. ** sliaft horse. ft owhard. XX "p^'ili hurt. 

The English of Mo, is in general merely a book Englisli spoken 
with a Welsh lilt, and some peculiarities of grammar, but on the 
e. border the Southem fomis are more used. In e.lir. and in w-lle. 
A-, -^(j, EG, and other cases, where recedved speetrh has r/r, ary^ 
arc fractured to eH, iHy with an excessively short first element, as 
heUk bake, teikk take, snefd snail, and wonls in A'- with ()' and other 
words pn)nounced oflf", oww in rec(;ived speech, have uoii witli an 
excessively short tto, as guoii go, tuoUd toad, kuoHly coal, nuous nose 
(EP. p. 179). 

Fix)m lid. I have no proper information except that the English 
is veiT **free from provincialisms," and pi'obably it does not diti'er 
materially from mid and w.Mo. already described. 

D 14 = XW. = yortli Western. 

Comprises all the rest of Sh. in this district, with a small part of 
Mg. Sh. is much cut up, nw.Sh. is in 1) 28, and in the ne. and sc. 
Sh. are in D 29, and the s. belongs rather to D 13. The greater 
portion belongs to 1) 14, and is a remarkable mixture of Southern and 
Mi<lland haldts. The pronunciation is mainly S, though initial z, r, 
for Sy ff and reverted r", have entirely disappeared. The U and 0' 
become more frequently u than in received speech, as 609 ful full, 
ful'ur a fuller. 615 pund pound, bund bound. 611 bul'uk bullock, 
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hruk brook, stud stootl, ruf roof, tuth tooth. 595 fut foot. 597 sut 
soot, but of course not consistently. Aay occurs in 161 daay day. 
241 raai/n niin. 243 plaay to play. The form thee hint thou art is 
quite S., and so is he for * are' in the plural. But here the Midland 
charactor comes out strongly by the universal use of the verbal plural 
ending in n or «i, thus ici bin we be-n, tct tcun we were-n, wi shan we 
shall-en, wi dun we do-n, icet')n we have-n, tvi had n we had-en. The 
S. revei'tod r^ is replaced by r*, or almost r*, as in Wales, well 
trilled even when not preceding a vowel, better than the Midland r, 
evidently Welsh in its origin. The intonation, too, has a Welsh 
charact^T. The formation of the verbal negatives is remarkable, 
aw nil am not, i/ww be not, wun-ii were-n not, an'H have-n not. The 
real foi-m is nud not, with the d dropped and the n coalescing with 
prece<ling n. But the d reappears when a vowel follows, as awnUd ei 
am not 1? icimiidii were-n not they? uon'Udii bee will-en not they 
be ? Initial d is sometimes changed to^', as injel deal, Ws. daj'l. 350 
jed dead, Jeth death, Jaarn dam, j'yuio dew, probably from an inserttnl 
y, which we find independently in 347 yed head, yep heap, yaar hair, 
f/uicl howl, while similar changes occur in chem team, choo'n tune, 
choo'zdi Tuesday, and »hoot suit, Hhoo'it suet, kunshoo'in consume. The 
combination nhr- presents a difficulty, and *r- or «- is used, thus aringk 
shrink, snib shrub, shroa'zbri " classical and well educated,'* sroa-zhri 
" serai -refined," soa'zbri ** country" pronunciation of Shrewsbury. 
For full particulars of gramnuir, idiom, and pronunciation, st*e Miss 
Jackson's Shropshire IVord Hooky one of the best, if not the best, of 
our existing county glossaries, and fidl of illustrations. From this I 
select the following, there (p. xcv) printed in both approximative 
and the fullest analytical Glossic. It relates how one Betty Andrews 
told the story of her son's falling into the wator and her rescue of 
him — no pause, no stops, continued high pitched voice, and rapid 
utterance. 



Ohioixal (EP. p. 183). 

ei eeUrd ii shreik mUtn &n ei run 
iin dhee&r ei 8 id Frangk Ud pekt i 
dhU brnk iin doiikt undUr Un wuz 
dronndiny 

iin ei j'umpt a/tiir im iin got out 
on im an lugd im on t& dhU bongk 
aul slej, 

iin ei got im tcoem ikfoaikr ouiir 
Sam kumun in — 



TRlNSIJlTroX. 

I heard a shric-k, ma'am, and I ran 
and there I seed (saw) Frank had 
pitched in the hrook, and ducked under, 
and was drowning, 

and I jumped after liim, and got hold 
of him and lugged him on to the bank 
all sludge, 

and I got him home afore our Sam 
(had) come in — 
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ift guod Job it icuz fur Sam uz ee 
icun'H dheeiir Hn uz Frangk wim'H 
droundid fur if i ad bin, ei shud u 
toaiJtr ouHr Sam aul tu windUr ragz, 

un dhen ee)d H bin Jed un Frangk 
droundid un ei shud u bin angd, 

ei toud Sam wen i iuok dhU ou^ 
Hz ei did nu leik it, 

* bles dhu wensh^ i wrf, * ico)d)n)i 
want? dheeiiz u teidi ous un a 
u guod gardiuy un u run fur dhu 
pig.^ ^ aay P ei Bed, *un u good 
brukfur dhu chiidern tu pek inJ^ 

8oa if Frangk ad bin droundid ai 
ihud u bin dhujeth u ouHr Sam. 

ei wuz dhat fritnd mUm dhUt ei 
did'nii spai kfur H tiour aftur ei got 
tcoem, Un Sam Bed tz i ad-n-Oi aid mi 
kwei'ut 8oa lung sens wi wtior mar id 
an dhat wuz aayteen ettr. 

The following is a short cwl. : — 



a pood job it was for Sam as he 
wasn't there, and as Frank wasn't 
drowned, for if ho had het»n, I should 
hare torn our Sam all to window rags, 

and then he) would have been dond, 
and Frank drowned, and I should have 
been hanged. 

I told Sam when he took the house 
as (that) I didn't Uke it. 

* bless the wench,' he said, *what- 
do-n-ye want? there's a tidy house 
and a good garden, and a run for the 
pig.' *ayc,* I Buid, 'and a good 
brook for the children to pitch in.' 

so if Frank had been dro^-ned, I 
should hare been the death of our Sam. 

I was that frightened, ma'am, that 
I didn't speak for an hour after I got 
home, and Sam said as (that) ho 
ha(bi't see'd (seen) me quiet so long, 
since were-n married, and that was 
eighteen year. 



64 want to 



A- 3 haik' bake. 4 tak' take. 5 mak make. 21 natm* name. 
A: 43 ond hand, uont a want, i.e. the animal mole. 51 mon man. 

want. 56 t€fe»h wash. 
A: or 0: 60 lung long. »trung strong. 64 rung wrong. 66 thung thong. 
A'- 67 goou go. gwun gone, gwrin going, toou toe. 76 tooiid toad. 86 

oout8 oats. 92 noa' know. 
A': 101 tcuk oak. loaf loaf. 115 tcum icoa'tn home. 117 tron one. bicun 

bone. 124 8ticnn stone, wuth ooiith oath. 
JE- ai'ch ache. 138 fai'dhur father, ladhur ladder. »taarz stairs (but atairz 

stars). 150 kii'tt least, aai't seat, wai'tur water. 
.£: 154 bak back. 155 theeh thatch. 161 daag day. arent harvest, op'l 

apple (s.Sh). 179 ircxf what. 
-S'- hi'd to load, ree'd to read, nprard to spread, lai'v to leave. 190 kai- 

a key. mai-n to mean. 200 uriiit wheat, yifit to heat, at heated. 
AE': sprai'd spread, f/iiith heath. 
E- 232 Arfli-A- break. 233 «;//7rA' speak. ^r<ir«f tread. 236 /ffi-rffr fever. 241 

raagn rain, uarn to wean, baar to bear, niaar a mare, ctt t^) eat. vrt 

ate. Jidh'ur feather. 
E: yJirA fetch, rar// wretch. 259 «?«</;'• we<lge. 261 saai/ say. *i7'rfM?« seldom. 

276 thnigk think, pin a pen. thrash thresh, nist ner»t nest, neczn nest». 
E'- 290 ee\\t. 292 meeme. 296 6i/t/ belief. 301 eeiir to hear. 
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E': 305 ei high, brei'ur brier. 

£A: to/ laugh. 324 «y^ eight. 326o74^old. boud hold, 330 om^ hold, tnawt 

malt, sau'i salt, fyaani fern. 
EA'- 347 yrrf head. 348 ^iw eyes. 349 /yw/rt* few. 
EA': 350 Jed dead. 355 Jef deaf. 356 liiif lef leaf. 369 naayhur neighbour. 

beeiim beam, krai'tn cream. 361 beeiin bean. 
£0: 394 yantur yonder, daark dsnY. 402 Utam learn. /at*r far. «/arr star 

[it is well known that in Sh. they go up the ataarz to see the ttai'rz], 401 

yaarth earth. 
I- 440 icik week. »%v sieve, ivi ivy. is or ycM'a yes. 
I : meit might. 460 tm^ weyt weight. 473 bUind blind. 485 JU'l thistle. 488 

it yet. »efi9 since. 
I'- ««A- to sigh. 498 reit to write. 
I': deich a dyke. 502 feiv five. 606 uom'un woman. 
0- bou a bow, weapon, throout throat. 

0: ^ntf/ ^roa a trough. 527 dof^^ bought, youd gold, bwurd hoard. 
0'- 655 shoo shoe, oo- to woo. 562 tnuon moon. 564 tuan soon, udh'ur other. 

brudh'ur brother. 
0': 569 ^MoA; book, bruk brook. 571 ^iMMf good. 573 JIud flood. 575 f^iM^ 

stood. J!ur floor. ^u^A tooth. 595 ful foot. 
U- tMMf wood, lov love, pwon to pound. 606 dur doaiir a door. 
U: «AiMM/A-wr shoulder. 600 /m/ full. j900'/pull. 615 pfin</ a pound. 
XT'- 640 kou cow. 643 nou now. «mA; suck, kuod could. 653 6ii/ but. 
U': 656 ruom room. 665 mout mouse. 667 out out. proud proud. 
Y- 673 much much. 675 drei dry. 679 church church. 
Y : bei buy. biid build. 694 waarch work = throb, berin a burying. 701 fur$t 

first. «Atf^ shut. MoM uth with. 
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III. 

THE EASTERN DIYISIOX OF EXGLISH 

DIALECT DISTllICTS. 

D 15 to 19 embrace the greater part of the eleven eastern counties, 
Bd., Bu., Cb., Es., lit., Hu., Mi., Nf., Xp., Kt., Sf. The n. bonier 
runs nearly over the n. of Np., lit., Ch., and IsL The other 
boundaries are the revei-ted ur line* 3. The general character is a 
closer reseniblancij to recreivcd speech than can be found in any other 
division. Il<?ceived speech was certainly fonned from the habits of 
that prevalent in these counties. East London or Cockney habits of 
speech have some of tlie strongest marks of East<?niism. The n. part 
of this div. is int<:^rsected by the n. sum line 1, and s. suom line 2, 
but this do(?8 not produce a diifei'euce of dialect, as we see by the 
prevalence in the n. part of other hiibits of si)eech heard in the s. 
The fact is that as our received speech grew uj) U was always no 
throughout both the S. and E. div., and it is only in companitivcly 
recent times that the u sound has in most cases prevailed over the vo. 
There an> about 64 words which have the sound of uo in recreived 
speech. But of these the following are the only ones which had \Vs. 
U: wolf (with derived wolfish wolverine), wood, wool with woolly, 
full with fulfil, fuller, pull, cushat, Fulham The following words 
which have uo are not found in Ws. : bull, bulfiuch, bullace, bulwark, 
puss, pudding, hussar, huzza, hurray, bush, ambush, put. The 
following are French mostly (1) with *ou' : courier, caoutchouc, bullet 
bulletin, pullet, pulley, butcher, cushion, cuckoo, push, bushel, or 
(2) with * u,' pulpit, sugar. Some even educated people still say 
hucha, ki4nMn, pufth, put, part of an unsuccessful attempt to carry out 
the change int^ u. Others use no in puhe^ fuUome^ fulminate. The 
following, which have uo in received s})eech, are unconnected with 
the above, as they had AVs. 0' : book, cook, hook, shook, look, rook, 
brook, crook, took, good, hood, stood, foot, soot, of whi<'h * soot ' 
is often sut^ while * brook ' is hruk in Sh., and * foot ' is fut in 
many places. The wonls : woman, would, should, could, worsted, 
Worcester, have various origins, and that of * nook ' is unknown. 
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"Now wc occasionally find a reversion of the use of m, «o, as duol hul 
for dul buol dull bull, and in these E. counties there is sometimes 
consid(?rable uncertainty in usape. Also where 0' is m in received 
speech, as in mother, monday, other, brother, blood, flood, enough, 
tough, done, the sound generally, not always, becomes uo, when U 
remains tu), Eut there is no proper connection between this case and 
some=*M/w. In the 0' words the vowel first became oo*, and was 
then shortened to uo, and that by a mistaken analogy became u.^ 
In the Jj words the vowel was originally uo and became w. In 
examining the change, attention should therefore bo confined to 
original II words; as love, come, summer, son, butter, ugly, some, 
dnmk, under, tongue, hunger, Sunday, nun, sun, up, cup, tusk, dust; 
and * u ' wonls of list 2 in the cwl., which wo cannot trace to a Ws. 
form, should be disregarded, as : hug, jug, slirug, scull, rum, jump, 
fuss, for although they are generally * levelled up ' to the Ws. words, 
they do not indicate tlie law of change with certainty. 

1^0 reverted r' has been found in the Jl. div. Before a vowel * r' is 
either a gentle convex r*, or the imperfect untrilled * point rise * r'. 
When not before a vowel it is entirely resolved into the vowel m in 
one of the forms w*, «', m', «*, according to circumstances. The 
penuissive r* is really artificial, and merely tolerated as a 'refinement,' 
or attempt to accommodate pronunciation to orthography. After aa', 
aw, i>, *r' is absolutely and entirely lost, unless a vowel follows, and 
then it reappears. But this is felt to be for the sake of euphony, so 
that when there was no original r it is inserted as 'euphonic' r, 
to avoid an hiatus. Thus in received speech ab-haw abhor, but 
ah-hauTing (but ab-hor^'Unt), and then saw saw, and sau-ring salving ; 
taw tar, taa-ring t4irring, and solfaa', solfaa'ring, solfa, solfaing; faa' 
far, hut faa'r ikn weid, and hence pfipaa'r)iin mikmaa* papa and mamma; 
'draws, drawers' are confused as drawZj and 'drawing' becomes 
drawring. The words 'laud, lord' both become lawd, 'farther, 
father,' both fall into fawdhU, This is very general over all the E., 
any exceptions are due to e<lucation, and even the educated, when not 
pai-ticularly on the alert, fall into these habits. Such a rule as * never 
insert r unless written,' of course, could not apply to speech used 
without reference to reading. To many persons of high education ' ar, 

^ In the same way rocm from Ws. More cl(»sely resembliDg this case are 

rtim, wa» first shortened into ruomj a Ws. bQton but, and ^Vs. ^s us, which 

pron. still very prevalent, and then roust have been shortened to biwtf uoa, 

lenj^henod into rtwm. The proper before passing to batf its, and have thus 

modem form would otherwise have been been saved from becoming boutf ous, as 

roum, as the German <raum' raawm, would have been regular. 

4 
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or' are merely symbols for aa'y aw, and imdcr these circumstances 
they believe that they pronounce *r/ because if the *r' were not 
wiitten, they would say rtr, ort*, or aiy, oaw. Informants have 
actually written the sounds of *all water, amen/ as *orl wortcr, rmen,* 
meaning awl wawtHi, aa'men. 

This ti-eatment of r is not quite peculiar to the E. div., but so far 
as vocalisation or omission is concenied (lea^-ing the euphonic inserticm 
undetermined), extends along the whole e. coast of England, at least 
as far as North Shields, Nb. 

D 15 = WE. = West Eastern, 

Comprises all Bu. except the extreme s. below the Chiltem Hills. 
Bu. mainly differs from Ox. by the absence of reverted or Yx^tracted 
r* or r'. A- remains from the S. as eH in 20 letim, 23 «ffiwi, lame, 
same, etc., and A'- as %io^, 76 tuoUd tood, with the usual variants. 
JEG may also be eH, as 166 meHtd maid, 142 gfieiJil snail, or be recog- 
nised as aey, thus maeyd, maeyl, I' is usually <i//y, approaching vciy 
closely to flfwy, with which it is usually identifiwl by my informants, but 
I rarely heanl aui/ myself. XT is avowedly ti\ w', and was so found 
at "Wendover (5 e.Aylesbury), but at Buckingham and further n. of 
course wo, or some mixture of uo, m, as uo\ prevails. In the s. at 
Aylesbury I got luoc, kuom, btwfiiy uogli, drtiongk, nondU, tong^ onggti, 
uop, thior&y duovy love, come, butter, ugly, dnmk, under, tongue, 
hunger, up, thorough, shewing the indeterminacy even in this neigh- 
bourhood. U' is rather uncertain, but aew seems to prevail. The 
consonants arc as in received speech. The z, v initial have become 
always «, /. The most importimt feature for the division of the 
districts is the treatment of the A- wonls as eii, which seems to 
prevail in country districts, although in Buckingham and Towcester 
town districts eg is occasionally found. 

The following example was dictated to me at Aylesbuiy. The e, u 
are rather e\ u* (EP. p. 190). 

1. aug hi [aug Hr"] Hguoin iU see im iooiifif aug tetji, 

2. huot aug m, fadh'ikr [feeMhiir] find tnudhiir U hnoHth an)iim 
turdbl laiUm wfjdhil roomiitiz tiidat'. 

3. aug hi [auy)iir'] iimooiiat ikfeeikd dhe icmit hi Hget'in Hhaeict ut)aul 
/iir)il long wauglst tH hum, 

4. ikn dooUnt gil noa ? dhai uol hi auf iigin tifuoU' tcintiir, un laiv 
mi ulooU'n i)dhik oa'l aew9. 

5. weeUr Hi dhe goo tH? 
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G. aui/ doaiknt tHzakli noa : sum waiHz daetcn i)dhii saewt^ any hlai'v. 

7. dhai')l hi hevii sH long Hwaiy, 

8. tis eeUd a dhat yiiiBt&dav, 

9. did)yii naew ? oo imcld yH f 
10. muoch guod mat it doo')iim, 

l\, yu sh&l eet drek'li us noa dhai hi ahum' in oaUm \_wum'] iky in' , 
12. Boa guod nauyt. 

Notes. — 1. *I are' is more common than *I be,* the r is euphonic before following 
Towol here and elsewhere. 2. I heaxAfaadh-n from the labourers. 4. noa distinctly 
not noa\c\ o<i7 = old; the a^ir« inclined to aawa. 6. iuzaJcH \s the common form, 
hegzakli exactly is emphatic. 7. hevii ever, the h is mere emphasis. 9. tuicd told, 
the uw quite distinct from aew in aacwt south (t for ih). 



D lG = ME. = Mid Eastern. 

This contains most of Es. and Ht., nil Bd. and Hu., and m.Np. 
It is a long straggling district, but very uniform, if we do not take 
into account the change of n to mo in n.Hu. and Xp. 

A- remains as eH or ai among old people, especially men ; but in the 
younger generation, and even among old women, eH has become ey or 
aey. Thus a woman of 73 at Anleley or Yardley, Ht. (8 e.Hitchin), 
said aeypr&n apron, but reported that her grandmother called it 
eUpriln ; two men of 77 and 73 at the same place said mai't mate, but 
their wives of about the same age said meyt^ maeyt. This treatment 
of A- is now the great character of D 16 or ME., and tlius appears 
merely as the change of ft into K, as ey is the equivalent of ei, 

A' as an old form is still ooH^ uoik, but degenerates into oaik, and 
that into oaUb or oaw^ although oa' occasionally remains. 

I', apparently to prevent confusion with A-, is now quite any, 
which is the alphabetic name of *i,' while *a' is called aey or even aay. 

U', apparently to be distinguished from A' (which, as just stated, 
has become nearly uw^ or ahw)^ is changed to aew, ew, which are the 
general forms. 

The received or, oa, a*y, a^w, thus become aey, oaw, any, aetc\ 
[The permissible ai'y, oa-w which occur at the end of a phrase, at 
least, as icot d)yoo sai'y ? noa'w, seem to have another origin, and 
must be distinguished from the dialectal aey, oaw,'] These four 
shifts or changes form the main characteristic of ME. or D 16, which 
will be illustrated by examples from lit., Bd., Hu., Xp., and finally 
Es., the last being immediately connected with D 17 or SE. 
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i. HEKTFORDSniKE. 

Ware, abbreviated cs. from dictation of a native (EP. p. 197). 

The «, u were usually «', m*. The {^) indicates a nasal pronuncia- 
tion of the preceding vowel, heartl when the specimen was dictated, 
but apparently not general in the dialect. 

(1) weiil, neeikhikf yeew Hn ee* tnA huo'Hth Uaa'f, esw keeilz? (2) 
feeio men dauy kHz dhai U Uaa'ft Ht wee niwUZf duoilnt)iJL8 Y t)ee')nt 
toeri loykli^ t8)t ? (3) jist oawd yii, rew, me&L (4) oy)w sut'n oy eetid 
Urn «yai\y, dhaai' oy deed, seeHf Hftyu-ff (5) dhaat dhU yunggest sun 
itMelf, u greeUt hoy H noyn, neew izfl^aa^dhHz voyiia Ht wwnSy Hn oy iid 
trust Urn m speeHk dhU treewth eni dyai-y, aa', oy 'tvuod. (6) fin 
dK)oaw'd wuomiin fiw/*/, Hi tel eni Hv yH, ef yeew)l oa-ni ahii)iky oo'ii/ 
wuoUnt shi? (7) ieeu H. threeH toymz uoUvA ! (8) exc\ tceeUrf Hn teen 
shi fyeumt dhA drungkiin heeiist shii kawlz Ur uzhikn [oawd man']. (9) 
sha sii'd)fim tci ikr oa'Hn oyz Hioyiin Btreeikcht o'n dhu gryeicnd in iz 
guo&d iundUr kuo'Htf kluo'tts hoy dhik duo'tr ii)dhA yews, dyew n ut 
th)ltio-iiniir ik)dhii leeiin indH. (11) ikn dhaat aap'Und Hz shee' iln Ur 
duo'ttiir in laa' kee&ni threew dhU hyakyiaa^d frii ang'Hn yewt dhii 
weeUt kluo'Hz teew droy on H wosh'tin de'y, (12) tcoyl dhu kitfll tctz ft 
haayl'Hn fH tee, (13) Hn d)yu nuo'ii ? oy nevH laa'nt eni muo'H dhdn 
dheeHHj Hn & duo'Unt wo'nt teew nudhHf dheeH nyew, (14) iin «o* oy)m 
guo'Hn uoHm teew supii, guo)noyiit, 

Ardeley or Yardley "Wood Exd, Ht. (8 e.Hitchin) dt. (EP. p. 200). 

(1) ioa oy sai'yZy tne-Hts, yeew see ne'w^ dhaat* oy hee rayt, tUgidhtir, 
ikhe'wt dhaat' eit leetl gaal' Ukum'in from dhu skeewl yaan'dH. (2) 
»hee')z ilgoa'in de'wn dhU roa'iid dhe-U threew dhii re' iid gecHt on dhfi 
left aand soyd ii)dhijL wey loyk, (3) sheewii nuf dhti choyld ft gawn 
stroyt up teew dhii. doour ii)dhii rong e'ws, (4) u-e'H shee')iil moast iin 
ce*u foynd dhaat' drungkn de'Hf see'Ad chaap' neilm ii lawmus, (5) wi 
aa'l noa'ilz iin veri wel, (6) wunt dh)au I cha<ip seewn laan ti not iti 
deew at Hgeetin noydhH f puo'H thing ! (7) leewk ! e'ii)nt at treew / 

Xot€8. — ^\''er}' drawled wpewh. 1. to- seared, Blirivelled. 5. A»»i, ibis uho of 

getheVj common mode of address to two the S. fonn mm has not been confirmed, 

or three people, in £. 4. mostt on endj and is very doubtful, 
u local phraAe for generally, surely. 
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ii. Bedfordshire. 

T. Batchclor, in his " Ortliocpical iVnalysis of tlie English Lan- 
guage," to which is added a minute and copious analysis of the dialect 
of Bd., 1809, has used a systematic orthography. He refers every- 
thing to the usual spelling, and hence each of his 17 rules refers to 
many original sounds, partly pointed out hy prefixing the numhers of 
the cwl. As she^\^g pronunciation at the beginning of the sixth 
centuiy-, these rules will be given here very brietiy (EP. p. 204). 

1. *ow* is generally ew^ as 643 netc now. 640 kew cow. 357 dhetv though. 
601 fvwl {ovl\. ewl oyrl. 678 /;//'»r- plough, rewxow. m^u7* allow. 

2. long *u* is generally ^-^ir*, as 436 treew true. treewB truce, mcewz muse. 
reewinrvim. Mr^/rzM/M nuisance. Ar^vir-t/ cruel. «/^ir'« sluice. 

3. *niay* are cy^ as 161 dry (lay. 262 ir«*y way. 261 wy say. 141 ncyl 
nail, re'yl rail, pe'y pay. pe-yl\}ti\\. But 'a* followed by a consonant and final 
*e* is en^ e'iiy ai-iiy as saV se'yl sale sail. teiV tfyl tale tail, meiil me'yl male 
mail. jm*n/ j^r*^/ palo pail. Also trfff/* wear. /^/V to tear. 346 y^'ft^ gate, yre'&i 
grace. 811 plfus place, spe'iis space. 833 pe'ur pear pair, and tte'iishiin nation. 
steliahrtn station. 

4. 'ea* and long 'e' before 'r^^eeii, as: 202 heeiit heat, meciit meat, tweeiit 
sweat, heeut beat, feenr fcnr. Jeeiimz James, peeilr pear, heeiir bear. [The 
final r is really not pron(»unced except euphonicolly. The words are very variously 
derived, and the * ea ' spelling recent.] 

5. *oa* and 'o* before a consonant followed by 'e'=ooM, as: mooiin moan. 
grooiin groan, throout throat, booiit boat, tooun tone, supooiiz suppose, hrfoour 
before, tnoofir more, ^ooiir floor [same remarks as to 4]. But not in : hop4i home 
ropu spoke oak told mould sold soul roll, and final no though doe crow, in all of 
which, I think, he used ofi'tr, he has no sign for any other h»ng 00*. 

6. ' * short bcfforc A*, y, ny is oa quite short, and run on to the consonant, as : 
hroak' broke, atroak' stroke. »poak' spoke, foak' folk, doay dog. hoay hog. 
roay rogue, soany song, loany long, roany wrong. 

7. ung unyk of rec. sp. become uony, uongk\ as suony sung, duony dung, 
htwny hung, dmonyk' drunk, truongk' trunk, suonyk' sunk, buony bung. 
muonyyril mongrel, umttony among. 

8. *oi, oy* become wy, in bniyl broil. 926 apuyl spoil, fnyl foU. 947 huyl 
boil. »Hyl soil. 965 uyl oil. uynt'tnrtit ointment, mtyz noise, iuvmuyl turmoil 
[here his ur is only long «*]. ruyYd royal, but is oy in enjoy, voice, choice, toys, 
boys. [This is really a xvii th century distinction.] 

9. *r' is not pronounced before *s* followed by *e,' or by a consonant, as : 701 
fust first, dual durst, wuat worst, kooiis course. fooiUt force [in the last two 
ii replaces the r as now]. 663 au'» horse, bawdiir border, buth birth, wuth 
worth. %cHM-tid worsted. 

10. * ow * final is often /<, as : elbti elhovf, mm^/m mellow. riarM narrow, ichrdii 
window. Also uydee'ii idea, piitai'ytu potato. Af'riku Africa, charyni china- 
ware. 

11. '-nge* final ^ftzh, not 11;', as: 849 atra'vynzh strange, ravynzh range. 
mai'ynzh mange, aprinzh springe, aitizh sing^. aicinzh swinge. 
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12. '-ing* of participles =iM, as: sing' in singing, gooin going. 

13. ' wh * initial is simple it, as : icot what. 

14. ' h * initial generally omitted, as : 290 ee he. 483 iz his. 470 im him, but 
sometimes inserted in the wrong place, as : 335 /ntwl all. hetcl owl. hawdur 
order [really no r final], haks axes, hand'uyun andiron. 

15. '-aw' final generally -oa', but the cueitom is dUappearing, as: 17 l^a' law. 
»aa' saw. klcuL' claw. 

16. * er ir ' followed by a consonant is ur [wr'^ at most, generally ii* accented, and 
M unaccented, as here written], piihap's pc>rha|>s. puswai'iid persuade, pwrt 
pert, mua'ifuol merciful. pu-Bitn person. 

17. unaccented 'o' and even <a* are replaced by m, as: in' mums innocence. 
iiku' occur, ufvn'd offend, ulooii'n alone, ukcwnt account. 

Note. — *I are' for *I am* is common, and *he*m slie'm we'm yon'm they'm ' 
are used by a few. On the borders of liu. * I be * may be heard. 

To compare this old form with one 70 years later, take the follo^ving 
abridged cs. written from dictation. 

^IiD Bd. (EP. p. 206). 

(1) tcelf neU'lii, yeew ikn ee mil hooHth la'f. eew heeuz? {2) feew 
men doy koz dh& hi laa-ft at. tci noa\ doa'nl wi? it iz'iltit vuri 
loi/kli, i'z it f (3) jist oa'ld yH noyz, frind, (4) oy)m eaaiHn oy 
u'd)iim se'y — dhat did oy seiif [^aeeHf] iinuf' — [b) dhtit dhU. yuonygist 
sun izsel'ff H gut booy ii noyn, noa-d eez fadh'Hz voys ilt wuns^ fai oy 
ad trust 'im tH spe'k dhu treewth ani de', aa^ oy 'nod. (6) ikn dhU 
oa'l)d)uom'iin Usel'fiil tel ani ii yeew^ if soa bee iiz yeew)l oani aks)ily 
oa'f icunt shif (7) teew ii three' toymz oavii. (8) eic, toeeUr, Hn 
teen ski fun dhU druonykiin heeUst Hz shi kawlz Ur uzbUn. (9) she seed 
im tci Ur ooHn oyz, le'in strecht an dhU greto'nd in eez guod sundi kooUt, 
kloa's hi dht dooHr ii)dhii ews, dewn at dha kawnAr a dhat dhea han. 

(11) an dhaat' aapand az shee an a dawtar in laua kum threew dha 
hak yaa'd from aaangan ewt dha tcet klooaz ta droy aan a woshin de', 

(12) tcoyl dha kill tcur a huylin fu tee', (13) an da yeew noa' ? oy 
nira ha-nt aan'i mooa na dhisj an oy do'nt tco'nt teew tidh'a^ dhetii 
neur / {14) an sow oy hi agdd'in hum ta aa' mi supa. guod noyt. 

And to compare the R])ecimon of Bd. speech with the otliirs, 
exemplified by a dt., take the following as dictated by a native. 

Etdgmoxt (9 ssw.Bedfonl) dt. (EP. p. 206). 

(1) soa' oy se'y, mai'yts, yoo see naew au)a royt Ohaew't dhaat' lit! 
gel [gal'\ kum'in from dha skuol yon'da. (2) ur)u goa'in daawn dhu 
rooad dhe'a throo dha red ge'at on dha left aan'd soyd ev dha tcai'y. 
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(3) shwr anu/' dhU choyld)z gaun' strai'ilt up tH dhU dooiir ii)dhii rong 
aewn^ (4) WW 8hi)l loykli foynd dhaat' drungkn def sn'ngk Id felUr) 
iiv dha nariim Uv Tunvtis. (5) wi awl nowz Urn veri tceL (0) wnnt 
dh)owld ehaap' suon tarch [lawn'] A not tu doo')t figiw, peew'H. thing I 
(7) luok)eej ai'nt it treew [truew'] ? 

iii. UuNTIXGDOXSniRE. 

In that part of IIu. which is b. of the n. sum liiio 1 the difference 
from Bd. is very slight, and there being no mixed nom region, the 
change from sum to suom or sud^m is very sudden somewhere between 
Gt. Stukeley (2 niiw.Huntingilon) and Sawtry, only C or 7 miles 
furtlier n. 

Great Stukeley dt. (EP. p. 211). 

(1) soww oy saey, maeyts, yuo see naew dhiit oy)m royt Hhaewt dhUt 
litl gyal kum'in friim dhu skoo'l yiwdii, (2) shre)z guoin daewn dhU 
rootid dhe-ti, threew dhU red gyaeyt on dhii left aand soyd ii)dhik tvaey, 
(3) shoou Unuf' dhU choyld)z gaun' straiyt up teew dhik do'ii ii)dhii rong 
aeic'Sy (4) weeti shi)l chawns teew foynd dhaat drungk'n deth srivUld 
J'el'ii ii)dhilt naeym it Tum'us, (5) tci awl on us noa'wz im vert waL 
(6) u'unt dhu oaicld chaap' soo'n tee'ch)ii not tH deexo it Hgew, po'ii 
thing! (7) luok ! aiynt it treeio ? 

Xow if in this dt. we change kum'in iinuf' up Tum'us wunt into 
ku^'^m'in iknuo^f' uo^p Tud'm'us wuohity the dt. will do for Sawtrj', but 
kum'in is a word which does not n»gularly change. All n. of Sawtry, 
as llohne (2 n.Sawtry) uOy in the form uo* as in the M. div., replaces 
«. Hence we have a convincing proof that this change does not 
necessarily affect dialectal speech in any other respect. Although it 
has the transitional M. mo', yet the speech of n.Hu. is certainly not 
M. in other respects. 

iv. NoRTHAJOrrONSHIRE. 

The change in passing to m.Xp. is almost imperceptible, as is shewn 
by the following dt. 

Lower Ben'efield (3 w.Oundle) (EP. p. 218). 

(1) sow aay saey^ chaap's, yH see' naew Hz aayii l_aay)m'] rahyt 
iihaew't dhaat litl tcenvh kum'in friim dhU skoo'l dheii. (2) shee')z 
guo'in daew n dhU roa'wd dhe'H, throo' dhii red gyaayt on dhik left aan'd 
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taatfd ii)dhii waay, (3) hi aang'd^ if dhU chaayld ai'ni yawn strayt 
uo*p tik)dhii rong doawH [^aews], (4) tcae'fi shee)! veri laayk fahynd 
dhaat' druo^nyk'n drf skyin'i chaap' [/tf/'fi] ii)dhii ne'ym it Tofn. (5) 
uo^s awl naaw im veri toeL (6) wtiohit dhU. oawld ehaap' soo'n Iaaiin)ii, 
not ta doo' it Hyyen'f poaU ihiny [icencK], (7) look' yii/ ai'nt it 
treew ? 

The long 4' was here uncertainly dictated as utay ahy, and probably 
oy is the correct form, as this was obtained from most places in the 
neighbourhood. 

V. Essex. 

After this journey n. we start again from Ht. and go e. to Es., 
where all the ME. foiins are intensified. 

A- becomes ey, aey, aay^ and the fii'st letter of the alphabet is often 
called aay. 

A'- is often o' or m, as 115 o'm urn home. 86 o'ts uts oats, but in 
a few wonls is oa'xo^ as 92 noa-w know. 

I'- varies, as ahy oy auy, and is hence kept clear of A-, as taeym 
tame, toym time. 

U'- is generally aew, 

V is replaced by \c^ an e. coast habit in Xe., Es., Nf. TMien in 
isolated cases v is heard to replace w^ it seems te be only a * refine- 
ment,' the speaker having ac(iuired the power of saying r, and 
knowing that he ought to use it in most cases, but not having any 
natural guide, carries the corrt»ction too far, ami intrudes v into words 
which should have w, I have never personally met with, or hcaixl of 
others meeting with, a natuml substitution of v for tr, although it is 
commonly assumed in literature that where f=t(?, there also w—v, I 
got the following w wonls fixjm Es. : witl victual, wintigii vinegar. 
tctri very, woys voice. tccB'h vessels. 

Maldon (9 e.Chelmsfonl) dt. (EP. p. 223). 

(I) soaw oy say, may fa, yaew see nyaeic dhikt oy)m royt Hbaewt 
dhat' lit'l gel [^gal'\ Ukunvin from dhti ftkoo'l yondii. (2) iit bee iigeeiin 
daewn dhU roofid dheeU throo d/iii red gayt on dhU left atrd soyd 
ii)dhii way, (3) shootir iinuf dha choyld ttz gawn sfrayt vp tft dhU 
dooiir H dhii rong aews, (4) iveeA 8hee]\il loykli fognd dhat' drungkn 
def sriv'ld fel'Hr H dha nayni iir Towns. (5) its awl noa' m weri iveL 
(6) oa'nt dha oa'ld chaap* soon tai'ch [laan"] & not i& duu it iigin', 
poa a thing ! (7) luok! aint it treew ? 
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D 17 = SE. = South Eastern. 

This contxiins all !Mi., se. of Bu., s. of Ht., and sw. of Es , and 
hcnco all L<mdon n. of the Thames, together ^vith its n., no. and nw. 
Buhurhs. It is essentially a place where dialect could not grow up, 
because of the large mass of changing, and more or less educated 
poi)ulation. But under the whole lies a ME. substratum which 
influences all above it. In the rural districts all the information I 
have been able to obtain, slight and unsatisfactory as it is, tends in this 
direction, and shews the speech to be a worn-out ME. dialect. But 
in North and East London, within the last 50 years apparently, 
especially Es. forms have obtained more and more root, and, if we may 
judge by what has happened in previous centuries, will perhapsj in 
another 50 or 100 years give the tone to our speech. It is remarkable 
that in the American Colonies, afterwards the United States, a dis- 
tinctly East Anglian character (see 1) 19) was introduced, and that in 
the Australian Colonies the whole speech is modelled upon the n. and 
e. London, or so-called Cockney habits, which are essentially ME., 
and especially Es., rather exaggerated than obliterated. Two of the 
most distinctive modem marks of Cockney pronunciation are asserted 
to be bout reh (lea^'ing the diphthongs unanalysed) for hoa't rai's boat 
race. I think that the real sounds seldom go beyond hoawt rae't/s, 
which literary men delight to writo as *bout rice.' Both of these 
are ME. Neither of them were known to the compiler of * Enx)r8 of 
Pronunciation,' 1817, and neither appear in Dickens's * Pickwick,' 
where they would have made prime fun, nor in the early volumes of 
* Punch.' Although I was myself bom and passetl my early life in 
the north of London, it is only of late years that they have forced 
themselves on my attention. They however now take the form of 
changing modem ai' ow (or Ws. short open A and long A') into et 
ou, just as the xivth century ee oo (or Ws. I', XT') have become ei\ 
OH in received speech. Of course it would lead to all manner of 
ambiguities if **, ou were now used in both senses. Hence the 
tendency, well shewn in ME., but not so strongly developed in 
Londcm, is to develope P, U' further into oi, aeio, Tlie last aew reduced 
to eio is already very prevalent, even among persons of considerable 
education, but oi seldom reaches further than aay^ ahy. Thus, * now 
I see the boat race,' which in received speech is nou ei see' dhik hoa't 
rai's, has a tendency to become naew oy see* dhik bout reis. Thus 
stated, the ME. relations are self-evident. Beyond this the treatment 
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of *r, h, v' are considered strong marks. The *r' is strictly ME., 
omitt<id after aa\ au, w, ft, but enplionically introduced before a 
follo\rLng vowel, even when there was no original r, and otherwise 
merely H, This we have seen abundance of. The r' was a degra- 
dation of S. r*, but becomes now a purism when not before a vowel, 
and otherwise a mere imperfection of speech. The permissive r* must 
also be considered as a convenient but little used purism, that is, an 
attempt to revive the written * r ' to the ear. The * h ' generally 
vanishes, or is used w^here not written, where the speaker is emphatic. 
This is common in all dialects, and is not at all distinctive of Cockney 
speech. The w for v seems to be a general east coast habit (pp. 35, 56). 
There is a peculiar thinness about a and m, which prevails in the 
best circles, but is odious to people from other parts of England, to 
whom ma}n sounds as m^, and suhn almost as s^m, and in the 
'Kaukneigh Awlmineck,' 1883, both sounds are n^presented by *e,' 
as *l)ed men' bad man, *sem kezzins' some cousins. It is true I 
occasionally, but very rarely, hear ker^h, he^ngh cab, bank, but cannot 
recall other words. It seems that ma^n, su^niy are modem refinements, 
the real E. dialectal forms being i/i/i'w, ma\ and «m'w, for which tnan, 
sum are here written as sufficiently approximate forms. The M. 
forms are tna/in-y suo-m, which are quite different, and sufficiently dis- 
agreeable to Southerners. It would be impossible to illustrate this 
mode of speech by any system of approximative writing, and hence 
the above remarks must suffice. 



D 18 = NE. = North Eastern. 

Tliis district contains the whole of Cb. and Rt., and the intervening 
ne. part of Np. 

The main distinction is in the A- wonls, which become ai' without 
any vanish or tendency to ey, thus I^rm lame, and neither laiitm nor 
lai'ym, leym, except just at the bonlers of Hu., Bd., lit., Es. The 
A' words have also rather oa' than oaw^ oa^w. The XJ' words have 
however generally aew. Through the n. of Cb. runs the n. sum line 1, 
and hence north of this we always have suom or suohn in CH)., Np. 
and Kt. 

This form of speech may be illustrated by a dt. from the extreme 
8. and another from the extreme n., both from dictation of natives. 
The intermediate Np. was carefully explored, but only wl. obtained. 
The character is essentially the same as that of the others. 
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Wood Dittox, Cb. (ISe.Cnm- 
bridge) dt. (EP. p. 250). 

(1) yiaew oy deew w, tiiffedkii, 
yuw see naeic, oy hi royt Hbaeict 
dhat eU litl gel [man dhil] hum- tin 
frUm dhat eii sJceewl \dhfi skeewl 
yundik^ hin'da'], (2) shee hi goain 
daeirn dhti rod dheti, three w dhil 
red gaayt on dhu left han %oyd 
fi]dhu rod. (3) sheewii itnaew 
dhat choyld)z gon stroyt up ttl dhti 
doau ii)dhfi rong haews, (4) iceii 
9hee)l hap'n foynd dhat drungk'n 
dif wiz'9id fel'Hiy &)dhu naidm A 
Tinnus. (5) wee awl noa' iiin ivel 
enaew [tceri icel'\, (6) oa'nt dhU 
oa'l chap secicn tai'ch [//irt*w] shee 
not til deew dhat iigin', jjoati 
thing/ (7) luok, tftgedh'ti, hent 
it treeio ? 

KutiH. — (1) mau'dhu belongs properly 
to D 19, on which Wood Ditton bordera. 
(4) naium wan navm at Cambridge. 



COTTESHORE, lit. 

(4 nnc.Oakliam) dt. (EP. p. 255). 

(1) Boa' oy sai't huot'it^ yH Bey 
nuw dhikt oy)m royt iihmct dhaat' 
lit'l gel kuomikn friim yon [yen'] 
skeeicl, (2) Bhey)z goailn duwn 
dhu roa'd dheU throo dhti red gai't 
on dhil left aand eoyd fi)dhii wai', 
(3) BheewHr ikmiof dhil choyld tfa 
gon strait nop ta dhil duo'ilr ii)dhii 
rong aewSf (4) iceeO. sheyy chant 
t& foyn dhat druungk'n def urivld 
fela, il)dhii nai'm ii Tom' us, (5) 
icee awl noa' im tceri wel. (6) 
icoo'nt dhe oa'ld chaap' seeirn (ee'ch 
ft not tH doo it Hgin [tt^^w], poa'ii. 
thingk ! (7) loo'k^ aint it troo? 

Xutc». — (1) '8oa' sai' with no TnniHh. 
(1) */•// and (2) shey for wr, *A*y', uro M. 
emToachnifuts. (5) ivtri^ at Iwist in- 
clined that way, but not (piitc certain ; 
u'it'lz victuals was the only ir word 
about which ray inf(»nnant was sure. 



D 19 = EE. = East Eastern. 

This district contains the whole of the two counties of Is'f. and Sf., 
gcncndly known collectively as East Anglia. In intonation, the 
* dmnt * of Nf. and the * whine * of Sf. an.^ well known, but lik(^ other 
intonations, thev arc difficult to understand, and i)nictically ini])ossihlo 
to symbolise. Xall {GlosRary^ p. 488) calls them **a shrill whining 
recitative, commonly called * the Nf. drant ' and * the Sf. whine * (the 
latter the bn)ader and more drawling iutonaticm), the speakc'i-'s voice 
running up and doA\Ti a half octave of sharj) nott.»s, with now and then 
a most querulous cadence." This gives veiy little information of any 
sort, and the exact meaning of the words is difficult to seize. This 
must therefore be left undescribed. 

The transformation of O' into French ne is, next to the intonation, 
usually considered as chaiiicteristie of EE. Thus we expect to hear 
555 shue- shoe. 556 tue' too. 560 ^A'm^'/ school. 561 hlue'in bloom. 
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562 mue'n moon. 564 sue'n Boon. ' ktie'l cool, tus'l tool, sfue'l 
stool. 556 & 586 fue due' to do. 588 ntie'n noon. 589 spue'n spoon. 
mue'H moor. 594 h4e't boot, n^'t root. When the vowel has been 
previously shortened, as in look, mother, Monday, book, took, good, 
blood, flood, stood, done, foot, soot, this change does not occur. Even 
the long vowel is occasionally unchanged, as in nose, floor. Now this 
change, whatever it may really be, is certainly very recent. The 
oldest English Latin Dictionary, the * Promptorium Parvulonim, * 
1440, avowedly written in the English of this region, spells: schoo, 
Bcole, blome, mone, sone, brode (which docs duty for both * brood' 
and * broad') coolynge, tool, stool, doon (inf. of rfo), noone, spono, 
mooro, bote, rote, where it must be remembered that * oo ' at that time 
meant glossic oa' or ao', that is, long * 6,' and not the glossic oo. The 
writer therefore clearly pronounced all these wonls with long ofl*, and 
it was not till the end of the xv th and during tlie xvi th century that 
these words came to have oo\ In pronoimcing this vowel many persons 
begin with an open mouth, producing od^f which commences with a 
Boimd vaguely like ue and ends with oo. This may possibly be the 
origin of the use of eew in Cb. and w.Sf., and some sound like ue in 
o.Nf. and e.Sf. There is no doubt that those on whom I relied for 
Nf. and Sf. pron., with one exception, did use some variety of m^, 
and even began ue occasionally with the mouth open, producing a 
kind of Phie (written briefly u^) not imlike eew. The exception was a 
gardener, native of, but long absent from, Kimberley (10 wsw.Norwich), 
who said treoHth truth, teew two, truw through, sheetcH sure, fyeowl 
fool, feow* few, or something which I so appreciated. It is remarkable 
that when Mr. Hallam was exploring the boundaries of the s. mom 
line 2 in nw. Xf., and even when he had long passed it, he never 
found any tw to reconl. Hut he found nhoo shoo"^ shoe, teew (oo* too, 
tkoo'l skoa'wl school, moo'h moa'wn moon, soo'n soon, deew doo^ do, 
duon done, noohi noon. This is certainly very remarkable. My w.Sf. 
authority also repudiated ue^ although he admitted it to be a Nf. 
Boimd, tmd said teew too, noorf noon, truoHth tiiith. Now this truoiith 
and the ganlener's freoHth may n*ally have been troij^th, and his 
fyeowl^ feow'^ with which analysis I was not satisfied at the time, may 
have been fooH^ fod^^ with which, when I wrote from his dictatiiai, I 
was not well acquainted. As this is a point which cannot be settled 
without a peregrination among the peasants of Nf. and Sf., to 
ascertain whether they say ue^ ue*, eew, or oo', the question must fur 
the present be left undecided ; but in the meantime there is a sus])icion 
that ue, u^ are frequently mishearings of ears accustomed to French 
sounds or their English appreciation. There is, however, a possibility 
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of their being developments of oo', of whicli eew is almost certainly a 
fonn, and is prevalent in Cb. and w.Sf. 

A- wonla have e' ae'^ as lae'ixi lame, and 2EG, EG words have ey 
ae'y, at least in ne.Xf., as nae'yl nail. 

A' wonls have oa' without the vanish, as hoa't boat. 

Many of the E- wonls have e\ as spe'k speak. 

Long r wonls vary, as «y, ahy. 

Long U' words also vary as m?«? aew^ but the latter is most general. 

11 is treated as usual in the E. div., and * v ' is regularly w^ at least 
in Nf. It is disputed in Sf., but as it exists in Nf. and Es., it cannot 
well be absent in Sf. 

There are some pecidiar wonls and uses. Mau'dhii'\-r^ or //ww+r 
is applied to women of all ages, the contracted form being chiefly for 
young girls. It seems to be the same wonl as * mother,' often called 
moiUrU here (not mudh'H as usual), and is spelled 'moder' in both 
senses in the * Promptorium.' Jiaw is applied to men of all ages, and 
even to women, but the word is not found in the * Promptorium,' and 
its origin is uncertain. * Together,' is used as the plural of haw in 
addressing several persons. This is also the case in Cb., where also 
mau'dhii is sometimes used. * Come to mine,' i.e. my house, * he live 
there, he do,' are usages throughout the E. div. 

i. The nw. variety is entirely in the mixed som region, both sum and 
sxid^m are used. But the inhabitants are scarcely aware which is said. 
A woman of Middleton (5 so. King's Lynn) said ku^py and her husband 
fnnn Xarboi*ougli (10 se.King's Lynn) said km^py but they were not 
at all aware that they pronounced differently, till Mr. Hal lam, with 
some difficulty, made them perceive it. In the following dt. from the 
last place named, u and not ito^ is employed. 

Xarbokough, Kf. (10 se.King's LjTin) dt. from a native. (EP. p. 263). 

(1) Boa* uy Bai\ tHyidh'iif look' s'u, yoo see nuw dhUi uy)m ruyt thuwt 
dhaat' lit' I mau'dhii kunv^nfriini skoo'l yun-dii. (2) 8heA)z goa'un duicn 
dhfi roa'd dhe"& troo^ dhil red gyai't on dhU Uft and suyd ii dhU waey, 
(3) uy)l hi hloa'icd, dhu lit'l mau'dhiir iiz gaun' eiraeyt up tfi)dhu)rony 
doo'ik [iixos\ (4) we'ti shee)l verU luykli fuynd dhat drungkn deffcl-A 
fiz wi awl kawl oawld Tom, ee)z gyet-n luyk ii skyel'itn, tUgidh'fi, (5) 
wi awl noaw him veru ice'L (6) wo'nt dhU oawld chap eoo'n tee'ch ii 
fa. not ta doo' it en'i mo'A, poo'H mawdhU / (7) look- e'H ! it)8 troo^ 
wot uy se'd. 

Notes. — ^Tho following omitted words were pronounced afterwards : mai'ts mates, 
gel girl, shoo^A sure, chuyld child, chaa'm chance, $hnmp$ thruwdf nai'm name, 
thing. The uy (or u^y) tended at times to aV or d^y. 
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ii. ne.Nf. variety. Here and in s Nf. no auofn or siw^m occurs, but 
only aumy so that the separation is very sharp. My information came 
from Stanhoe (8 sw. Wells-ncxt-the-Sea), where only sum is used, but 
suohn is found at Snettisham, only 8 w. Stanhoe, and at Hunstanton, 
only 8 nw. Stanhoe. The Nf. treatment of * ou, ow ' is peculiar, and 
Forby (East Anglian Glossary) recognises three forms, which he 
does not describe intelligibly. My informant recognised only two, 
apparently u^w, t^Wj of these u^w is regular for A'W, and u^w for 
TJ', EOW, EA'W, thus : shi sat oa-vii dhi fx^yr A st^win H pok'ut- 
hanffkHcha, Hn dhi faa'dhii, 'hee went u^wt tH su^w dhi koaHfif she sat 
over the fire a sewing a pocket-handkerchief, and the father, 'he went 
out to sow the com. The t^w approaches in sound to a faint eWj but 
I often found it difficult to distinguish it from u^w, though my in- 
formant never failed to feel and know the difference (EP. p. 268). 

There were also two forms of I', the regular w'y and an occasional 
aay, w'y, which I could not classify, thus : u^y I, cht^yld child, hlu-ytid 
blind, gru-ynd grind, fi^yyid find, t%^ym time (EP. p. 266). 

0' was regularly w*, w^ in my informant's pronunciation, yet Mr. 
Hallam heard oo' at Stanhoe. 

^G was regularly <wy, as iiae'yl nail. 

* Thr-* became ^r, as tree' trip'Uni tridzy three threepenny threads. 

TF was always used for r, but not conversely. 

The following especial words, besides a complete wl. and phrases, 
were dictated by my informant (EP. p. 264) : 

tn«'», tui^f treey fu^wH, ff»^yv, sik (not sths), savn, ae-t, m^yriy tarty 

lav'fiy twalvy thuH'iy hu^ndrtdy 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 

30, 100. 
hse uHd a stuon at)iifny he hurled a stone at them. 
faet lit'l tnau'dhHy fete (pretty) little girl. 
lat'H, noavam'hUy disam-hHy tanvpHy brad Hn chee'Zy letter, November, 

December, temper, bread and cheese. 
tAr d)yiife'ii tH due^ ? how do you fare to do ? This * fare,' the same 

word as in 'farewell,' is in very common use in a variety of 

a re'ii fantee-gy Hft^ia hrawthy a rare state of mind, a few (somo) broth. 
ru^f, a hawn ii hee& — kmaa'dhii, tcae'yZy roof, a horn of beer — (to 

horses) come-hither, (go) ways. 
chach'mHiny ik lai's H hau-dzy H laish H ht^icndz, churchmen, a leash of 

birds, a leash of hounds. 

To which may be added the following dt. 
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Stanhoe {Stan-a) dt. (EP. p. 264). 

(1) 8oa aay sae'y, maetSf yu'w see nu^io dhiit aay)m n^yt tlhu^wt 
dhaat' Ut'l mawdhH kirmiin/rom dhii skue^l yon-dH, (2) %hee')z figoa'tin 
du^tcn dh& roa'wd dhaviky true* dhU red g yet on dhu left haan'd iu^yd Hv 
dhijL waey. (3) Biu^Hr Unirf' dhii mawdhU hU gon straeyt u^p tii dhU 
doo'Hr ii dhu rong t^wB^ (4) wai'ii sh$e)l cJiaajia t& faaynd dhat 
drit^ngk-n dff shrivld fuH-Q. il dha ne-ym a Tom'm. (5) u;ee awl nu^uf 
%m tceri tvel, (6) woa'nt dhii oawld chap sti^n tai'ch H not ta dtut^)it 
iigen-, puofi thing / (7) luok)U, ai'nt it tru^ ? 

iii. s.Nf. variety. The differences between this and the last arc 
almost none. I give examples which were dictated to me in and 
about Is'orwich in 1868. I was unable to hear the distinctions aay 
u^y ?r*y, ii'W t^w, and write simply wy, ttir, and also ue for ue^ (EP. 
p. 276). 

1. uy aai-j haUy due yue see dhat dha mai'vish nap'in dhat dha dodman 

on a ston' ? I say, mate, do you see that there thrush 
napping that there snail on a stone ? Yue should probably 
be yuw, 

2. A. doa'H)sati hul-inl don't stand (go on) hurling (i.e. throwing, 

the wonl commonly used). 
B. hue')z a hul'in f who is a-hurling ? 

A. 'yuw tcUz a hul'tn, -you was a-hurling. 

B. 'uy wawnt a hul'tn, '1 wa8)not a-hurling. 

A. tel yuw ya 'wuZy fau yuw hit ma in dha uy widh a gue-zbariy 
tell you you was, for you hit mo in the eye with a goose- 
beiTy. [The ue* in the last word extra long.] 

3. icau-t a ya goa'in ta dha faa' fauy haUy widh dhem dha ship? 

What are you going to the fair for, mate, with them there 
sheep ? 

4. dha ship iz plan-yan wen it fe-a tue bee kaaynd a duz'i. The 

sheep is *plaignant' when it fares to be kind of dizzy. This 
kaaynd a, usually written * kinder, ' is the origin of the 
American word so written. 

5. uy wau-nt yiS, hee ka^nt du)t. I warrant you, ho can't do)it. 

6. doo-t raajiy hau ? yes, it due\ Does it rain, mate ? yes, it 

does. 

7. A, waay dao'nt ya paa')mee dhat)dha tue' paewnd ya ao')mee fu 

dhem dha tue' ship ? Why don't you pay)me that there two 
pound you owe)me for them there two sheep ? 
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B. 'iiy dao-nt ao' yuw nao' tue* paewnd, I don't owe you no two 

pound. 
A. yuu due'y you do. [Goes on Rmoking.] 
li. uy)d nok dhut dhU puyp aeio't H yo'U maewthy if uy dua'ii ! I'd 

knock that there pipe out of your mouth, if I dare. 

A. aa' ! yut€)ii daa'k Unuf-f Hindn, ban, yuw)u hlak iifiu/-, yuw 

•witodj ai' yuw daa-H.^ hut yuw daa'sUnt, Ah ! you are dark 
enough, Andrew, mate, you are hlaek enough, you 'would if 
you dare, but you durst'nt. [Bangs down liis fiat, upst^ts 
table and breaks glasses.] 

B. dmr, hauj yuw)v du7v)it naew, avnt)yii ? yuwU hnv tH pae' fii 

dhat naew, hau. There, mate, you've done it now, haven't 
you ? you'll have to pay for that now, mate. [Fierce alter- 
cation, during which my informant said that he (escaped.] 
8. Street cries heard repeatedly at Norwich : naiM hlao-fiiz eeH, 
fahyn hloat'tz^ yaa'mnth hloaytiiz, New bloaters here, fine 
bloaters, Yarmouth bloaters. There were three different 
vendors, and each pronounced * bloaters ' differently, meetdk ! 
muiklkfoyn! milk, milk fine. 

iv. e.Sf. variety. The difference from Nf. is here very slight. The 
following was dictatenl te me : 

Fbahlikghah (9 nne.Woodbridge), Woodbkidge, and Stowmahket 

(16 ne.Woodbridge). (EP. p. 279.) 

(1) wel, naa'hUf yuw iin hee mH huoth laa-f, hue^ ke-H ? (2) fue^ wen 
daay kaz dhe'ii laa'ft Hif wee nao\ d^wtint wee ? (3) jes hoad yii noyz, 
hau'ii. (4) ii.)m saa'iin aay heetid Urn sarU, dhat ii did, sue^iir Unuw, 
(6) dhat dhik yunygist sun hizself, it greiit huoy H naaykn, nue^)z 
faa'dhiiz voays dheeiir Hn dhen, iln aa)d trust)iim tH speiik dhii trut^th 
en'i de'y, 'dhat a 'wuod, (6) iin dh)ao'd wuonrfm a^el'fiil tel en'i on)yik, 
efyoii)iil oan'i a8k)ii, oa'nt shee? (7) tut^ u three taaymz uortl, (8) 
haew'f we'Hr iln wen she faewnd dhii drwigk-n bee'st shee kawl it 
huz'hand, (9) shee see' im ildh iir ao'n aayz ule'iln strecht on dhU 
graew'nd in i% Sun'di kloo'Zy kloos' hi dhii doo'iir H dhU aews daewn 
agin' dha kawnUr ii dhU U-Hn hin'dH, (11) un dhat dheil hap-nd jes 
ii% shee iin fi daa'tUr in law kuni thruw dhii hakyaad aa'tii dhar)d hung 
aew't dha wet kluo'z, wun wosh'iin deH, (12) waayl dhii kit'l wiiz il 
haayltin fii tee. (13) ii9i dii yii noa'w? aay niv'H hceUd noa moo'Hr, 
un aay dao'nt wont nudh'ti, dJie'U naew I (14) Un soaw ii)m H goa'Hn 
huom m sup' a. guod naayt. 
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The following brief examples were dictated to me, together with a 
full wl. from Suuthwold(I2 sw.Lowestoft on the coast) (El*, p. 284). 

1. mid- a pe-iiZy tfue'zhreSj rawnh-eZy mellow (always used for ripe) 

pears, gooseberries, raspberries. 

2. aa' ijHW figawn tii clinch tCide-y? arc you ii-goingto church to-day? 

3. wuc'z dhat? dhU ne-Hft/tfuiul ttkue'l tcHchd, who's that? the 

Xational School teacher. 

4. a gc'Hl friini dhu sutliciist, fthet/)z dnp'iin tcaty ey tcawnt, a gale 

from the South-East, she's dripping wet, I warrant. 

5. ha' yuw sin maay yung)iin? hcy)il bin H plai'ydn Hn froo'niHn is 

mawnuHy have you seen my young 'un? he has been a-playing 
and truanting this morning. 

6. listy wnoT)yiiy put dhis kilii in dhS tcesh'tUy Un git dhU big baaylH 

Ju dha suepy listen, "will you, put this cooler (washtub) in the 
washhouse, and get the big boiler for the soup. 

7. ey uld H stuon agin' dhu bawz iin mawZy he hurled a stono 

against the boys and girls. 

8. aay)m Ugawn ikm<ia'ketiin tunaayt toi maay oawd man^ ey)z ut iz 

le-gy I'm a going a-marketing to night with my old man, he)z 
hurt his leg. 

9. maay rnudhH kap mey t)uom tk nus dhU be'Ubij my mother kept 

me at)home to nurse the baby. 
10. ictis Tin 'at, t)e'nt fiow foa't H maayn, git H trip'iini trid, Un doa'nt 
tred oat a. dhU troshul, worse than that, it is not no fault of 
mine, get a threepenny thread, and don't tread over the threshold. 

V. w.Sf. The following abridged cs. is from dictation : 

Pakexham (5 e.ne. Bury St. Ethnund's) (EP. p. 287). 

(1) wely baUf yuw *« hit mH bao'ih iin yH le^f. heew ke'ii? (2) 
feew fao'ks dahy threew bin W'ft <^t, u:ee now dhat doa'nt f«, tUgidhU* 
laaykli beejtit f (3) jest huwd yik nahyz, tikgidh'H, (4) ahy)m saa'tin 
& heeiid Urn sw, 'dhat ik ded, seewik Unuw, (5) dh&t dhU yunyes sun 
izsel'f a grit boy H nahyn yiir utcdf noa'd iz faa'dhHz tung Ut tvunst, ikn 
ahy)d trust 'hee tA spe'k dhik truo&th eni daay, 'dhaat il wuod, (6) iin 
dha mod uom'Un hasel'f al tsl en'i on ya, ef yuw)l oan'i aks)il, see ef 
sha d^a'ntf (7) teew 0. three tahymz ov&, (8) haew we'O, an wen shee 
faewn dhaat' drungk'n best she kawl & ma'n. (9) shu see* him ov ar 
ao'n ahyz le'in strecht a dha graewn in az guod Sun'di koa't, kloos 
agin' dha dawr a dha haew's, daewn a dha kawnar a hin laayn, 
(11) an dhaat" hap'n fts shee' an a duwtaluw kum threew dha bah yaa'd 

6 
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friim hang'in aew't dhU wet hloa'% iip H tpawshin daay, (12) iaaym dhU 
kit'l wiir a. haaylin /ft U\ (13) Hn ahy oa'nt tel noa' lahi/z, U nivii 
hia-nt nii maw nH dhis^ Hn U doa'tit wont teew nudh'ii, dhe'ii naew J 
(14) an ioa' ahy)m ikgoo'in hoa'm tH git tnii sup'H. guod nahgt, 
tilgidh'H, 

The great difference between this and the e.Sf. was recognised by 
my informant. In the first place there is no uej at most eeWf as teew 
two, Jieew who, or only oo as noon- noon for nue'n. In the case of 
truoUfh truth, Southwold had troa-Hth. duwtaluWj for daiighter-in- 
law, is a very singular formation. The conversion of Southwold 
le'Hn ne'Umj lane name, into laayn naaym^ although exactly what 
happens in Ht., is remarkable, because Cb., which lies between, has 
no such change. The e.Sf. A' wonls huoni hiwl, home whole, are now 
fuwm hoal\ The e.Sf. EA words oa'dy old hold, and toa-d told, become 
uw'df huw'dj tuwd. The w.Sf. sa' fuca- say away, seems to be a 
narrowing of the older form saa- Htcaa', on the way to sar Hicai' as in 
rec. sp. The constructions * don't ua, trust he, be it,' are S. usages, 
for which it is difficult to account. iMy informant had no knowledge 
of S. usages. 
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IV. 

THE MIDLAIST) DrV^SION OF ENGLISH 

DIALECT DISTRICTS. 

This comprises D 20 to D 29, all the country lying between the 
n. b. of the W., S. and E. div. and tliu northem dheeth line 5, 
stretching right across England from sea to sea. The M. counties, 
which occupy this large tract of country, are first Li., which is quite 
distinct in chai*act<jr from the rest (see I) 20 below) ; secondly, the 
Is^l. (Xoith Midland) group, s. and ni.La., n.Db., s. and sw.Yo., 
D 21, 22, 23, and 24; thirdly, the MM. (Mid Midland) group, Ch., 
n.St., s.Db. and ^'t, D 25, 26, 27; and fourthly, the SM. (South 
Midland) counties, containing portions of Fl. and Du. in Wales, e.Sh., 
m. and s.St., n.Wo., w.Wa., Le., D 28, 29. The hist three sections 
are closely related, yet there is no one positive character by which 
even these can be distinguisheil. Negatively all four sections are 
marked by the absence of the characters which distinguish the 
S., W., E., and X. diWsions, so that in passing from any one of these 
divisions into any part of the M., the traveller feels that he has come 
among a new race of people. 

There are some peculiar vowels and vowel fractures which are of 
great importance, excluding D 20, Li., where the vowel fractures are 
numerous, but of another character altogether. The vowel ti or tur 
we have already met with, but it is peculiarly characteristic of the 
M. div., and the only peculiarity common to all the counties. But as 
it extends s.-wartls to line 2, into parts of S. and E. div., and n. -wards 
into the X. div., it cannot be esteemed a mark of M., as against them. 
But beyond the n.b. of M. in D 30, it is replaced by wo*, the common 
receivinl ' u ' in ' pull * pxwL Indeed the change pn^bably occurs in 
the n.m. parts of D. 24, but as uo^ uo- are so commonly confused, I am 
not able to speak with certainty. "NVe find ucr occurring in the w. and 
8. of 1) 24, and uo^ in the EX. or D 30. 

The vowel fractures are ee or et^, and 6o or oo^, and their varieties, 
and tlie varieties of the diphthongs ff^y, aaw, Tlie fracture ee or cr 
consists in beginning with i and passing on to ee, so that fully written 
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it would be r^^, and might also be written ty, which will here be 
used. AVhon the speaker has once begun the sound too deep, he or 
those who leani from him are ready to take it deeper, and thus the 
series /y, ey, aey, ay, a^y^a^y, aay, ahy, any, is generated with 
numerous intermediates. All these forms exist in M. speech, as 
8ul)i»titutes for an original I'. But that is not all. As in the E. we 
found ey generated from tf'iJ, so here we have the reverse, and aay 
generates aau, and then the H being worn away, simple aa' results, and 
this may become aw. AVe have therefore the extraordinary result of 
aa or an representing F, see D 22. 

The AVs. E'=(?f , e' produced ee, possibly by a process like e' eii ey 
iy ee, of wliich we find no trace, though we know that the change of 
ai' or e' to ee was constantly going on in the xvth century, and the 
use of both ai' and ee' in neighbouring forms of speech, in such 
a wonl as * speak ' spai'k spee'k, is constantly found in the M. div. 
From ee then we get iy, ey, aey, beyond which the evolution does not 
go. But in aey we have reached a form of E' which is also a form of 
1', as in graeyn, waeyf, green, wife, both common in M. 

One of the most striking M. changes is limited to D 25, 26, 29. 
The A- naturally i)roduces av, but in a great part of Ch. tliis ai' 
passes into ee. On the other hand ^G, EG, very commonly pass 
over to ee, although some ai' remains. Thus in some parts of Ch. 
* tale, tail ' are distinguished as tai'l, Ue'l respectively, in other parts 
they are confused as tee'l, as in received speech they are confused as 
tai'l or tai'yl. Taken in conjunction with the change of E', EO', 
into ey, or aey, this produces to a Londoner the effect of * saying' 
with the eyes and * seeing ' with the lips, instead of the reverse. 

The intermediate forms of the change of Ws. U' to aaw are preser>-ed 
in the N. div., and will be there considered. But beginning with 
aaw we find many changes. First aa may undergo a change to a\ and 
next aa, a* nuiy be * narrowed * to uu, u, so that we have aatc, aUo, 
nuw, uw. Of these a<iw and miw are very provincial forms, coexisting 
in D 21, and aUo, uw are both common received pronunciations. 
Then the ij6 (=the diphthongal w) may be worn to ii, so that aaw 
produces aM with the finer fonns a'i/, aeH., eii, all found. After this 
the a may bo entirely dropped, and aa', a-, ae-, result. Tims * house ' 
may become aa'ft, as in Leeds, J) 24, or as, aes, in s.La., D 22. "We 
have therefore U' and I' both falling into aa- in existent varieties, in 
which transformation nothing but observation would make us believe. 
Instead, however, of H being dropped, it may fall into K (written y in 
diphthongs), so that aai, aay, results, and one of the common forms of 
I' becomes the common form of U in Ch. and n.St., D 25. To hear 
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home called aa's in D 24, a'B or ar« in D 22, and cf^iy* in D 25, 
-without the slightest trace of the original U'=oo, is strikingly strange. 
But those are every -day habits not thought str.mgi^ at all on the spot. 

The short is apt to develope into aoH^ and this to become aoy^ so 
that * coalhole ' occasionally in D 22 and fretiuently in D 24 becomes 
kaoyl'haoijl^ generally confused with kauyl-hawjl, but really not so 
broad. This is very characteristic of the clothing districts of s.Yo. 
in D 24. 

But some of the most remarkable clianges arise from 0' as in * moon, 
spoon.' We have to take it in the form oo*, which it genendly reached 
in the xv th and xvr th centuries, and like as the changes of E', after 
becoming ee^ diifer from those of I', wliich was originally ee, so the 
changes of this oo' representing 0' differ from those due to U', which 
was originally oo\ A few wonls, such as * two, who,' becoming oo' 
from original A!=aa'y follow the same changes. The origin of all the 
changes also lies in an incorrect beginning of the vowel. But this 
time it is begun too high, instead of too low. Just as in D 19, wliicli 
tlie reader should consult (p. 60), the mouth is too wide open for oOy 
and hence a strange sound not unlike eo at firet hearing is produced, 
which I here write o^, rapidly falling into oo. The result, written 
00 or 00*, is a very unstable combination, striking the ear at diiferent 
times as ^6oo^ ioo^ udd, uudd, and actually so taken and appropriated in 
neighbouring districts, and by different speakers in the same district. 
In D 19 we found the confusion was rather with eeiCf t(e\ The last 
confusion does not seem to occur in the ^r. districts. The word for 
*she' in s.La., Db., Ch., is genendly written *hoo.' There is of 
course no h, and the oo is rare. The common form is oo- in s.La., 
n.Db. and Ch. But uw is the form in s.Db., and iu? in Le., thus 
* hoo, moon ' become oo*, oo-, uWj iw^ and ttioo'n, ntoo-n, ynutcn, miwH, 

The aspirate, continually peser>-ed by dialect >vriter8 used to the 
received * hour, honour,' is as much ignored in all words by dialect 
speakers, as it is in these two by all * polito ' speakers. There is no 
sign of its being left out. It is merely treated as non-existent. And 
this absence of aspirate extends into non-dialect speaking classes in 
the ^[. div. A few put the aspimte in wrongly, but this is com- 
paratively rare. Of course * wh ' is called w. This penetrates every- 
where, being ([uito receive<l speech in the S. This, however, is not 
the omission of an aspirate, but the use of a * voiced ' for a * voiceless ' 
letter, as r for/, thought so strange in D 4. 

The letter II before a vowel is very slightly trilled, but when it 
does not precede a vowel, I cannot detect any trill at all. The 
^dland people consider that they pronounce it as a consonant both. 
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before and after a vowel, and not as an H. It is so little felt as 
a consonant by the listcaier, that as a rule I am unable to detect it 
more than in London speech. If the reverted r* has the tip of the 
tongue brought a little more forwanl so as not to point either to the 
throat or lips, we get the * point rise ' r', and if it is then flattened- 
down pointing to the teeth, we i)roduce an intemiption of sound which. 
I write r^°, and call * flat r.' The whole tongue is higher than for 
V (not uUf that is w* not «*), but flat or level, and hence the sound 
of u is checked. This I imagine to be the M. r, if such a thing distinct 
from u exists. It is quite certain that a Londoner may treat the 
^L r as he treats his own (slightly trilled before a consonant, 
omitted after aa', au'y and not distinct from H, w, after other vowels), 
without Iniing in the slightest degree unintelligible or foreign. But 
in deference to Mr. Hallam, my chief M. authority, who considers the 
M. * r ' identical with the usual * stimdard * r (if there is one), I shall 
here write this r as simple r when not before a vowel, and shall use 
vr, wr, wwr, where I only hear ii, w, uu\ In some cases Mr. Hallam 
omits the r when not preceding a vowel. In Li., 1) 20, no r whatever 
seems te be recognised as distinct from H. I doubt whether r can be 
recognised in Le. In s.Yo. it is certainly quite lost after aa'y aw, uu. 

Tlie only point of construction to which att<)ntion need be drawn 
is the use of the verbal plunil in -en^ usually contracted to -» after 
a vowel, and much used in a contracted form with auxiliaries, thus 
fcinoa'n, we know, aan' yoa? have you? tcuoyi dhi? will they ? duon wi? 
do we? This verbal pi. in -en is regular in the w. parts of M., but 
decreases in frt?(iuency as we proceed e. In Le. and Nt. it has almost 
disappeared, in the m. of I) 24 it is not used, in the w. and s. of D 24 
there are traces of it, but there are none in D 20, Li. On the other 
hand, it is strong in D 14, which is not in the M. div. at all, and 
is in other respects unlike ^f. This verbal pi. in -(!w, although thus 
prescrve<l in the M. div. and in D 14, is not a sign of distinct dialect, 
it is merely a sui'vival, a part of our old langimge, which has been 
lost elsewhere, and hence must not be insisted upon as a character. 
In this r(»spect it is like wo, oo' for U, U', which were xmiversal in the 
XIV th century. 

The definite article is dhti dhi in D 20, 28, 29. In D 24 it is 
almost always t suspended, that is, the tongue is kept for a sensible 
time in the position for t without any sound being heard. This 
effect is, when possible, i)rodured by hanging on a ^ to the preceding 
letter, and ])ausing upon it without dropping the tongue, and without 
ceasing to make an effort to utter voice, so that when the tongue is 
removed to another position, there is a perceptible influence of the 
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preceding t position. Thus int Jcaart is quite different from in){ kaart 
or in fa kaarfy and we may even have this ^ initial as f kaart, where 
the ^, though absolutely mute, boconiea effective by its altemtion of 
the glide from k on to the next vowel. Similarly in)^ aas in the 
house (Leeds), is distinct from int ana, or iti taas, and t aas is distinct 
from taas. It is only by hearing this ^ in actual use that its peculiar 
character can be felt. But the key to the whole is that * suspension * 
is marked by the grave accent. 

In D 21, 22, 25, the nonntd form of the article is voiceless th^ 
which produces an audible hiss without any admixture of voice, as 
th)maan', th)du^g, tk)a'8y the man, the dog, the house (sw.La.). 
But this custom is often varied by using dh before vowels and 
voiced consonants, in pronouncing which no H must be inserted, thus 
dh)maaH'y dh)diJtg', dh)a-s. The use of dhik^ dhi, is exceptional. 

The verb substantive is * I am,' usually au')mf o)m, and this forms 
a marked distinction in the n. x>arts of M., as against the 'I is,' aai/)z, 
of the N. div. in n.La. and Yo. The * I be ' of the S. is not much 
used, except in the negative *I be not,' aa)havnt. And the form 
* I are * is apparently unknown. 

In vocabulary note the use of *hoo' for *she' in D 21, 22, 25, 26, 
variously pronounced as oo, o(r, uuWj iw, in different districts, and its 
cliange into shoo shoa sJiA in B 24, and finally shee elsewhere. It is 
verj' common, however, to use wm', usually accepted as uur (r=r^^), 
and written * her,' and considerc*d as the ace. case used for the nom. 
It is possible that this is not the case, and *hoo, shoo, her,' oo*, shoo, 
uu'y may all be phonetic descendants of the Ws. *he6' having the 
same meaning. 

These preliminary remarks will prepare the reader for the following 
detailed explanations and illustrations of the districts separately. 



D 20 = BM. = Border Midland. 

This district comprises the whole co. of Li. and nothing more. It 
is homogeneous in pron. except that a small portion of n.Li. lies to 
the n. of the s. hoos line 6, in which all the U' words are pronounced 
with oOy whereas in the rest of Li. they are pronounced with ow, in 
one of the forms aeWy uuWy aaw, ahw, ow. My authorities being persons 
of education, and hence only imitating dialect speakers, are not (|uite 
agreed as to which form is general. It is usual to consider three varieties, 
i. S.Li., up to a little n. of Sleaford (11 ne.Granthom), ii. m.Li., 
thence to the s. hoose line 6, iii. n.Li., n. of the last to the Humber. 
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The m.Li. is interesting as being the region to which Lord Tennyson's 
Li. poems refer, except that the Northern Farmer Old Style was, 
after writing, altered in the TJ' wonls, which were made intentionally 
to have oo^ though there are some slips. 

The great and marked character of Li. pron. is the abundance of 
fractures. Nearly every wonl is liable to have its yowel sliared with 
a. This Lord T. writes *a' thus *daiiy, weeiik, boiith,' meaning dai'H 
or de'fty tceeHkj boa'iifhf day, weak, both, and sounding so far as the 
yowel is concerned precisely as rec. *dare, fear, more/ when the 
latter is not called mawU. This is so much the case that Li. people 
themselves, who always treat * r ' in the same way when they do not 
entirely omit it, in order to convey the Li. pronunciation of *day, 
weak, both,* write in an * r,' thus dair, iveerky hoarih, was sent me as 
the proper glossic representation of these wonls. These fractures are 
by the natives considered only as * drawls.' The Li. man speaks 
slowly and heavily, but drawling should only mean continuing the 
vowels for some time, not sliding off into an entirely new vowel. 

LiycoLXSHiBE cwl. 

The following word list is compiled from two, both given mo vivS voce, one 
from the b. and one from the n. 'N\*liere not otherwise Biiecificd the pron. 
\b common to both regions, and may be inferred also to prevail in m.Li. ; when 
a word was contained in only one and not both of the original lists, n. or s. is 
prefixed. Only a selection of the words contained in those lists is given, and it 
must not be supposed that when a pronun. is marked n. or s., it does not also 
occur in s. or n. respectively, but merely that my information is deficient. 
Throughout, ^, uo mean <^, mo*; h is written in when given me, but should 
pr(»perly, I believe, be always omitted; and +r at the end means that r is 
added when a word beginning with a vowel follows (£P. pp. 291, 313). 

A- 4 8. tek, n. ta^k te'Rk take. 5 a. mek, n. ma*k me'uk make, te'ul tale. 
le'ii/n lame. 21 ne'iim name. 

A : 43 ha^fid hand. 66 wesh wash. 

A: 6r 0: 68 n./ra* from. 64 n. rang wrong. 

A' 67 B. goat n. ffoa'ii go. 74 too two. 76 too'iid a toad. s. wwo-w+r, 
n. moa'u-^-r more. 86 s. oo'uts^ n. oa'iits irots oats. 92 s. fioa, n. uaw to know. 

A': 104 8. roo-tid, n. roa'ud a road. 113 s. hul, n. oa'ul whole [h in s. always 
pronounced in this word]. 116 s. Jnon oo'um^ n. oa'iim home. s. hoo'tiUf n. boa'un 
bone. B. nitoUy n. noa'un none. 124 s. atoo-utif n. atoa'un a stone. 

JE- 138 fe'udhti-\-r father. 142 s. snaai/l [commonest], n. wiw/, s.n. ttie'ul 
snail. 143 ^«>*A/ tail. 162 s. «?««/•»< -f-r, n. wV^M-hr water. 

-35 : 161b. dai^ n. de-ii day. 172 gren grass. 

M'' 182 n. «e«'M sea. 183 ^'f<r A teach, b, ree'udrevA, s. &rf2r leave. 190 
B. kee key. 193 8. tlee'un clean. 194 eni any. 196 meni many. s. ehee'uz cheese. 
200 W€e*ut wheat. 
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JR'i 205 8. thred thrid, n. three'tid thread, tle-ii clay. 213 s. ai'dhn-^r, 
B.n. e'iWiu-\-r either, b. de'ulf n. decui deal = portion. 218 b. sJueTip sheep. 
:23 8. dheru+riXiMTQ, 

E- 232 B. hfr'iikf n. hrecak break. 233 upee-uk speak, s. M^r^'ar weave. 241 
re'uu rain. 243 n. pfe'li play. 251 mee-iit iiitrat. 

E: 201 s. *<■•/< Hay. 202 wfii way. 205 8. a/r^-M^, n. */rrt»-^ straight. 

E'- 290 s. hee he. 299 s. grve-un green. 300 s. keep keep. 

E': 305 /<ay hijjh. 312 s. /«^<"M-f/- here. 314 /t<*<"iirf heard. 

EA- 320 s. kaa-\-r, n. hrii + r to care. 

EA : 8. Uwf-y n. /a7*lau|»h. 324 8. rut eight. 326 oad old. 328 koa-d cold. 
B.n. ktiH'f, n. kaa-fa. calf. 334 cM/half. 335 aw/ all. 340 s. ffciitf n. //«f/i< gate. 

E.V- 347 8. hrdf s.n. five' tid head. 348 8. «/<// eye. 349 s. /rtwrfi-w. 

EA': 350 s.n. dcrud, h. ^«rf dead. 351 s. led, n. /*rw«/ lead [metal]. 353 
8. bred hrviid. 355 s.n. dee-u/j s. ^*/deaf. 357 s. dhttf, n. dhoa'ii though. 300 
8. teeiiin ivAxm.. btrcun bean. 306 s. grcut yrit, n. gree'ut great. 8. rf<7A, n. 
dee' nth death. 

EI- 372 n. aay ar aye. 

EO : 390 s.n. shuod^ s. ahitold should, s. yuong yoang. 396 s. tcuk work. 
399 H. broift^ n. hraayt bright. 402 laa-n learn, s. Htaa+r star. 

EO'- 411 8. Mr^r three. 412 s. xArr she. 420 s.///OM+r four. 

EO': 424 s. ruof rough. 425 s. lahyt light. 420 s.fahyt, n.feyt fight. 428 
B. A^r* see. 430 ffrnd friend. 430 s. trceic true. 

EY- 438 a. doy^ n. ^^r die. 

I- 440 8. irec iik YfwV. s. oyrt, n. flr/ryrjw ivy. s. «/oj^/, n. «^rer*/ stile. 446 
B. uoyn, n. naayn nine. 419 8. yi^ to get. 

I: 452 s. ahy^ n. aay [and iS unemphatic] I. 458 s. noyt^ n. wrt"< night. 459 
reyt right. 465 »ieh such. 466 s. choyld, n. ehaayld be' tin child. 477 8. foytid^ 
n. Jind io find. 485 s. f//ft»7 thistle. 

I'- 494 8. ^&//;/i, n. taaym time. 

I': 500 8. loyky n. /^iwy^ like. 502 a. /oyr, n.faayv five. s.n. ifoy/, n. xcaayf 
^'ohyf wife. 606 \CHomXm woman, a. mo/// while. 

0- 519 8. ov'u-^r over. 522 op'n open. 624 s. \culd^ n. tcoa'uld [commoner] 
waald world. 

0: 526 s.n. ko/', s. knof' cough. 627 s. bairt, n. bitmrt bought. 628 s. 
thairt thoa'ty n. ^//m mm*/ thought. 631 a. dairtii-\-rf n. duutvtii+r daughter. 632 
8. kao'ul, n. koa'til coal. a. hoo'ui, n. hwrul hole. 638 tri/M^ would. 650 s. itm^, 
n. irorf word. 

0'- 555 8. shoo' shoe. 557 s. too' too. loo'k look, a. mttodh'u-\-r mother. 
662 8. inoo'iin the moon. 604 s. ttoo'uH aoon. i/o/M'/it+r other. 

0': 509 bowk book. 671 gwnl' gWKl. 672 Www/- blood. 679 s. nuof-^ n. 
«wi/* 8g., iinKW pi., enough, n. sttuwt sought, s. koo'iil c(K)1. 580 s. rfoo* to do. 
587 dtioH' done. 588 8. noo'ati noon. 597 s. *«f)/', n. soo't 9*)ot. 

U- 599 8. ubtwr', n. iiboo'ti above, hiov love. 601 8. faeirif n. /oo*/ fowl. 
603 s.n. kttom'f 8. Avi-in come. 605 s. auotr or «Mo;r son. 606 a. doo'li+r door. 
607 n. bHot'u-\-r butter. 

U: 012 MHonv some. 616 s. paewnd^ n. pnotrd pound. 616 8. graewnd^ n. 
grnoiv ground. 619 s. favivnd^ n. /mow found. 629 «mow sun. 632 uop' up. 
633 kuop' cup. 639 8. ^//o«*< dust. 

1"- 040 a kaeWy n. koo' cow. 641 a. hani\ n. oo' how. 643 a. naeu:, n. liuu 
now. 646 8. duov dove. s. baew boo to bow. 663 buoV but. 
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U': 6'5S s. daeitn, n. doo'n down. 6-59 !. tatvn, n. ^^*n town. 603 s. haewt 
actrzfihZf n. A60'4 houiie Loiues. 667 fl. a«(^^ n. oo't out. 

Y- 673 s. htuoch'. 677 drahy dry. 679 s. chHch\ n. r/<^<'A chnri-h. 

Y: 6Si s. &riy bridge, a. tnahynd jmni^.. s. itm^', n. itm worse. 701 s./uj'^, 
n. />«/ fir^t. 

Y'- 706 s. tcahi/j n. icaay why. 

Y': 709 *i. fah*ju-\-r, n./a«yii+r fire. 712 s. mahy*^ n. maays mice. 

A. n. //I/7'/' lad. tre'ud trade. 737 n. m^'u^ mate. 

£. tkrit'HM scream. 

I. 7'36 fl.D. tfimp, n. «im/7 occ., shrimp. 758 y^/girl [itm^A more Ui«dj. 

0. 761 9. loo'udf n. loa-ud Ifjad. 

U. n. y«o^ ju^. j'uomp' jump. 

A" 811 pU-u9 place. 813 bfukn bacon. 824 s. ehet'u-^r chair, s. ^vvln 
train. 847 s. </<«'M/(/'u+r dangt-r. 8o2 s. rupun, n. ap-un apron. 

£•• 888 ta/i'tin certain. 890 s. ^'<2«< ^-m« beast. 894 s. dUee-ue deceive. 
895 9. ritefHv receive. 

!•• s. nahjfSf n. naaynt nice. b. fahyn fine. 

O" «^/«/- stuff. 916 8. uon-yan onion. 920 s. poynt point. 925 s. royj 
voire. 929 h. kwv'kambii-^rt n. A-oo'/'ftwi^i + r cucumber. 939 s. AV»/a-, n. tloa-u$ 
clrjNe. 910 {>.n. koo'ut cr>at. s. ftMi'nl fool. 955 s. darictf n. </m>*/ doubt. 

U- 969 8. «Aoo'«+r, n. *«>*m4-'' sure. 

It will be seen from tliis list, dictated by jMjrsons living 45 miles 
apart, tliat, except for IT' wonls the pnjn. is practically identical. 
Varieties like oa'Hf oo'tif are inflignificant. Even oo'HU and tcots for 
oats are cf>ncurrent forms, oo and w, H and o representing each other, 
sometimes with the same speaker. In the case of n. neet, s. no^f, the 
older fonn is presen'e<l in the n., as it is also in m.Li. My especial 
8. informant used a verj- marked oy aew for 1' U', but that was, in the 
case of 01/ for a/iy, an appnjximation to the other AI. dialects, and in 
case of aetv, to the E. div. 

As we shall see that the opposite coast of the Humber has also oo' 
for U' and many fractures, it is interesting here to note the great 
diffcjn'iicc in the fractures at I^rigg, Li., and s.Holdemess, Yo., on the 
opjiosite side of the Humber. In the following list b. and h. prefixed 
to the glossic signifies lirigg and Iloldemess respectively (EP. p. 310). 

A- b. fwiidt h. mee'iid made. b. te'iil, h. tee'ul tale. b. thair, h. thou? 

thaw. 
A' b. noa'iif h. nrru no, adv. b. ioa-Uf h. tee'u toe. b. foa-Tij b. st:f'H so. 

b. HCroa'ukf h. aihroo'iik stroke, b. oa'iik^ h. yrntk' oak. b. oa'tim, h. 

u'o;/} home. 
O. h./oa-iVf h.foo'iil foal. b. oa'up, h. icop hope. b. noo-iiz, h. fioo'iiz nose. 
0' b. hoo'k, h. bee'uk book. b. loo'k, h. teriik took, h./uo'ty h./ee'iit loot. 

The A' and 0' wonls show the !X. tendency to fracture with ee, 
whicli is distinctive. The fractures with e and ee^ and with oa and oo 
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often intcrchanp:e southwards. In other respects also there is a great 
difference, as will be seen hereafter, 1) 30, var. iii. 

For m.Li. I give fiivt some extracts from Lonl Tennyson's Northern 
Fanner, New Style, which I had the advantage of taking from his 
dictation. The numbers prefixed refer to the stanza, a translation 
(not the original text) is given in the next col. 

Extracts from the NoRTiiERy Farmer, New Style (EP. p. 305). 



Lord Tennyson's Dictation. 

i. duozfint dhuaw rU mahy wsez 
leffSf Hz dhai haan'tHz Uwae'd f 
prop'uoti, prop'uotif propiioti / 
dhaat')B wot ahy i'Hz Urn sac'ii. 



Translation. 

i. dostn*t thoa hear my horse's legs, as 
they eanter away ? 
pniperty, property, property ! that's 
what I hear them say. 



vii. paa'siinz la* 8 aant nuwt, iin »hi vii. parson's Ibas hasn't nought, and she 



wiiint il nuwt wen i')z drild, 
muoH hi a gtiovn^Bj laad'^ H 
suotn-atf Hn aad'ul H hri'td. 

icahy? fur v)z nol&t H keewre't, 
tin wriint nivii git nau ahyii^ 

an i mae'ikd dhti bed iiz i ligz oyi^ 
iJifoo'Ci i kuomd tH dhil shahyti. 



won't have nought when he's 
dead, 
must he a governess, lad, or some- 
thing, and earn her hread. 

why? for he's only a curate, and 
won't never get n») higher, 

and he made the hed tliat ho lies 
on, afore he came to the shire. 



X. ai'j Hn dkahy muodh'ik sez dhuuw x. ay, and thy mother says, thou 



ivaants iii maari dhii /«'«*, 
kuom-z iiv a jentuhniin hwn, ^n 
ici boa- nth an uo% thing'ks dhii. 
an a^8\ 



wantest to marry the 1:ihs, 
comes of a gentleman horn, and we 
both of us think thee an ass. 



Xofe. — The i was pronounced very deep, almost reaching ai. The e was e^ or ae, 
which last is sometimes written. The short o was generally short ao. The u w^as 
generally u^ = uHf which b sometimes written. The uo was quite utP. Lord T.'s 
pron. was purposely an imitation of coarse peasant speech. 

i. irg to my hearing, without r, and the u (juite fine. — uuute'Uf the rw was 
rcmnrkahly hroad in this and its rhyming word sae'ii say. 

vii. aa-fU has not, ai'ut in not. — aad'iil a conmion dialect word for to earn. — 
tJiahiffi an educated pronunciation for s/tefii. 

X. htrn horn, here tlie prevailing sound was uft\ hut there was a ' dish ' of oo in 
it, which rendered the sound very complex and ditficult to seize. 

In onler to compare .the n. and m.Li. pron., I give a dt. from the 
dictation of the daughter of the late rector of Halton Holegate hy 
Spilshy, and another from my n. informant. 
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Haltox IIoleoate (EP. p. 306). 

(1) soaH aay se'ii, meikts, yH. 
ii'ii naaw dhfd aay)m rait [^reyf] 
thaawt yon litl gel kuom'in frU 
dha shiul yondfi. 

(2) 8h%)z gdd'in daatcn dhi roo' fid 
dhee-Uy thruof dhU red ge'iit on dhU 
left 'and saayd dhfi weH. 

(3) shoo'iir [jiiio'iir'] Unuof' dhU 
he-Un Hz yon stre'iii uop' tQ. dhu 
doo-Hr a dha rony haaws, 

(4) wee'H me)hi shee')l faaynd 
dhat druongk'n d^f wt'z'nd oa'd chap 
a dha neUm H Tuom'iis, 

(5) wee ail' I fiawz im ree'Hl toeV. 

(6) wi'iint dhik oa'd chap soo'n 
laa'n il not tH g66 dhee'Hr Hyen', 
pooii thing* I 

(7) loo'kf aint it troo' ? 



Brigg (EP. p. 312). 

(1) soa'ik aay seHf we-Hfs, yii 
si'ii noo' dhat aay)m reyi Hhoo't 
dhaH' litl la*8' kuomin fraa t sktO'l 
yonda. 

(2) 8hee)z gdo'in doo'n dhik roaiid 
dhee'Hf ihrif yon red yeiit H dhU 
left 'and saayd ii dhii we'H,, 

(3) siic'tir fniif dhU be'tm fiz 
gau an streyt nop til dhil doo'Hr ii 
dhii rang oo's. 

(4) tceeH shee)l chaan'ch find 
dhat dhil druongkn dee'tif tciznd 
fela kau-d T'tnUa. 

(5) we awl naw im veri wel. 

(6) wee-ant dh)uuwd chap soo'n 
laan H not tH doo' dhaat' Hgee'iin, 
poo'H thing/ 

(7) look / iznt it triw ? 



D 21 = s.KM. = southern North Midland. 

This district emhraces the se. comer of La., the ne. horn of Ch., 
and the n. slopes of the High Peak of Db. The s. slopes arc in D 26, 
belonging to MM. 

Chief places : 

Ch, Stockport, Stalybridge. 

J)b. Chapcl-en-le-Frith, Glossop, Hope "Woodlands. 

La. Ashton-under-Lyne, Manchester, Oklliam, Eochdale. 

^[ade out of these three regions D 21 is centrally situate, and seems 
to give the least modified form of the NM. dialects. But it is not 
quite homogeneous, and wo may distinguish i. the La. variety, lunnng 
uuw for XJ', and ii. the Peak variety, ha^'ing 'aaw for XJ', and this 
very unimportant difference, fon wm has the same position of the 
tongue and lips as aa^ is practically all the distinction foimd. These 
forms of U', however, sharply distinguish the speech from the 
ncighl)ouring D 22, 24, 25, 26. 

D 21 has all the M. forms mentioned in the introduction to M. 
(p. 67) in full force. A- nai'm name. A': hoo'n bone. -ZE- 
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fardhii-\-r father. E'- miy mc. EA uxiwd old. EA' tee'm team. 
grae't ^eat. EG yawrf yonder, hriyt bright. EO': 06^ hoo=she. 
thriy three. 1' tahym time, passing into tah'm tawm at lloehdale. 0'- 
ihoo-n shoes, modhi moon. (3': hod'k book, nou-n noon. U rcguhirly 
tto'. U' UW8 aatvs liouso (P!IP. pp. 324-329). The verbal pi. in -«>, 
the voiceless fh, r not before a vowel probably r^^y are all found. 

As illustrations, I add the abridged cs. from Staleybridge, Gh. 
(lying as Ashton-under-Lyne, in La.), and Chapel-en -le-Prith, Db. In 
transcribing these from Mr. T. Hallam's very careful original palaeo- 
type, I have taken many liberties for the sake of simplicity. Thus 
my e means genenilly ^ or ae^ and the latter is occasionally used. 
Also tw means ucr always. In the matter of the length of the vowels, 
I have entirely dispenseil with his medial vowels, generally writing 
them as long, and have not marked prolonged final consonants. The 
tTr, Vr represent the dental rf'r*, <*r*. The r is left ambiguous, as Mr. 
Hal lam wrote it. Chapel-en -le-Erith is his native place. In my 
other work Mr. Ilallam's text is given exactly, but requires too much 
study for the present treatise (see EP. p. 317 for both). 



Stalybridge. 

(0) wdhy J(m)% noa' duuwts, 

(1) we'ly mawfiy hoo'&dh im uon 
dhee' mi laa/', au duon'A kyae'r. 

(2) dhiir)z nau moni foa'k diyn 
hiloa'z dh&r laaf't aat. xci tioa'n, 
duon'H tci? it)s noa'n sH lahykli 
h it ? 

(3) jno%t owd dhi noyZf mawn, 
tcahyl aii)v duon\ 

(4) axi')m shod^'Hr au yae'rd 
suom sae' 

(5) uot th)yuonghst lad' issel'f 
fi hig laad' H naJtyn, noa'd is 
fai'dhHrz rays in H kraak, uon au 
noa' th)laa'd ad awl&z tel t' VrooHk 
axi)m shoo^r. 

(6) uon th)owd wuom'Hn trsel* 
id tel an'i on yH iv yuu)n' nuuhUr 
aak's Hr, or / wint 00^ Y 

(7) mon'i A tahym^ 



CHAPEL-Ey-LB-FHITH. 

(0) wahy Jon)% noo^ daawts. 

(1) we'ly laad, yoa- Hn im mil 
hoo'dh laaf'. 00* kyae'rz ? 

(2) dhfir iz)nii moni, Hz diyn 
hikoa-z dhikr laaf't aat, ici noa-n, 
duont Uls? it iz)tiil vari lahykli, 
iz it ? 

(3) juost uuwd yikr naeyz, miin, 
til au]v doo^n. 

(4) au')m saa-rttn aui -Hrd iim 
sae', dhaat' au did, shooHr Hnuof, 

(5) Hz th)yuonggiat laa'd issel', 
ik hig laa-d nahyn eeiir uuwd, noa'd 
is fai'dhHrz vaeys direkli, Hn au)d 
fruost 'im t' tel £ VrooHh an'i 
tahym, 'dhaet' au wuod'. 

(6) 'Hn th)uutcd wuom-Hn Hrsel\ 
Hi tel an i on yii Hv yoa)n' oa'nli 
aak's Hr, oa / win Ht H ? 

(7) ioo^ fir thriy tahymz oaHr, 
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(8) uuic tciHr uon' teen' 0(1^ /uon' 
i dWuongkn bee&st od* hoa'% Hr 

(9) w/^ 4ee'd im tci Hr oan ee'Uy 
en th fio^Mr in i% guod' aal'Udi 
kooHtf tloa's hi)th fiuicn duur, 
duuwn hi th kaurnikr ii)th loan, 

(11) uon dhaat' tcuwr ikz ot? fin 
Hr dowVUr in law koo-m throo- 
th)haak' yan'rd frii anggingk th) 
taee't tlooHz uuict ii)th tcaegsJtingk 
dai', 

{\2yu;ahgl th tai' ketl wiSts 
hoylingk. 

(13) uon duon' yH noa' ? au 
yae'rd notct nH mooHr ikhuuwt it, 
uon all duon]ii waan't ( doo^ 
noa'dh&r. na' dhetr / 

(14) uon sH nuuw au)m gwingk 
U mi hag'ingk. guod' nes't. 



(8) aaw Un weeikr an wen' oc^ 
/uon' f d*ruongk'n sloch as oa^ 
kau'z fir uoz'hfint. 

(9) (w* siyd im wi Ur oa'n iyn, 
lahyin uop'H. th gaaicnd in iz guod' 
8uon-di kuut, tloa'a hi)th amez 
duuKy daatcn Ht th kaurnur fi 
yon'd loa-n, 

(11) fi/i dhaat' aap-nt tiz uwr 
an ur duuhcfmr in lau koo-m throo- 
th)haak' yaa'rd wen dhi)d bin' 
inggin th)wiyt thuuz aawt f d'raey 
He a weshin da\ 

(12) wahyl th ket'l wUr haeylin 
far th tai'. 

(13) un duon' yti noa- ? au 
nivHrgyet £ noa' nH mooar fi dhaat 
kUnsaarn, Un au duon fi waan't 
noa'dhUr. naa' dhen' I 

(14) Htn naa au)m gftdin wum 
to. mi BuopUr, guod' niyt. 



D 22 = w.NM. = western North Midland. 

This district takes in the whole of s.La. s. of the Ribble, with 
the exception of the se. comer, which has been already considered in 
D 21. It contains among others the towns and villages of Blackburn, 
Bolton, Burnley, Bury, Chorley, Farrington, Ilasliugden, Loyland, 
Mellor, Newton, Ormskirk, Samlesburj', Skelmersdale, "Warrington, 
We8thought^)n, Wigan, from which, and other places, I have in- 
formation chiefly through Mr. Hallara. 

There is a fair amount of uniformity of pron., with numerous minor 
differences. Tlic general character is (EP. p. 330) : 

A- if) fli', OM nai'm name. 

A' in normally o^/rt, occ. oa', as rooiidf roa'd road ; the adv. * no ' is usunlly uuuw. 

£- is often anj^ as Bpaeyk speak. 

E'- is ee'j or t»/, and occ. acy, 

I is gfincrally t, but is sometimes treated as V. The uncmphatic pronomi I is 

TCp:ularly an short. 
I' is normally a//)/, usually assumed as oy, but is also aa*, aw in some varieties. 
O often becunies oy. 
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0' is naturally oo', but occ. or/, apparently a Tariant of oat3. 

U is regularly uo^y as in all M., but in some words, as kuum, becomes uu, also 
heard iu duug^ tlung^ fi***gt ^ogi ^-'^og, fog. 

U' is generally aa'y a'* with a transitional form aauii. The regular sound is aa% as 
in I) 24, 26, and this is the meaning of the I^. dialect spelling 'eaw.' The 
forms f/Mir, mc are reserved for £AL, Oil words, as in uuwd owld, boict 
old, bought, and these sounds are never confused with aa. 

Among the consonants t, d are dental V d* before r, or the syllable nr, and r has 
the same value as in D 21. It decidedly affects the preceding vowel. Thus duur is 
like dmrr**, the r"* being faint. In the w. porta ng final bwomes ng-^-g^ as rttongg 
wrong. The gutturals were common in the Colne Valley as late as 1840. They 
se(?m to have entirely disappeared, except perhaps in the name Leigh, said to be still 
Zahf/kg*h. 

Tlut verbal plural in -en is in regular use. The def. art. is normally thj but dh, 
dhu are in occ. use, and suspended C^ and oven suspended k\ p\ i not unfrequeutly 
occur by assimilation. 

"With considerable hesitation I recofpiise six varieties, which 
genoniUy ag^ee in the characters previously mentioned, but usually 
differ in reference to XT', T, 0', etc., 0.. OU.. (EP. p 331). 

i. Onmkirk. U' fine da^-n^ da'n down. I' hroadaa'y ah'y as faa'v 
tah'mz five times. 0', and Fr. 0.. OU.. all incline to oo*. 

ii. Bolton and Wigan, TJ' the very finest da'n down. I' broad 
taa'tn tawm time. 0' uncertainly oo' and oo^, as stoo'^ doo^n stool, done. 
French 0.. as in kooiit coat. 

iii. Chorhy and Leyland. This is more distinct. TJ' has a new 
form a^ua, as da'iiiin, which will bo found transitional from da^icn to 
da^'n. I' distinct a^y, as tahym time, mostly conceived as oy. 0', 
0.. on., as before. 

iv. Blackburn. The TJ' words return to a'* through d'H, as da^iin, 
da^'n, V remains ahy^ or at most reaches aa'% as sahyd^ saa'Hd side. 
0' is 00 J OCT J as skoo', skod^ school, and Fr. 0.. remains the same. 

V. Burnley. TJ' returns to aiiiit as d<iiiiin down, and I' remains as 
ahy. 0' is variously treated as oOy oo-, but also singularly as oy in 
noyn^ spoyn noon, spoon, and even is so treated in oyl hole, and 
Fr. 0.. in koytf thy 8 coat, close. This pron. is much developed in 
D24. 

vi. Colne Valley, was mainly distinguished by the presence of the 
guttural. 

These varieties have been extensively investigated, but no well- 
defined boundaries could be drawn. They are fully illustrated in my 
larger work. Here I first give an abridged cs. in the i. Ormskirk, 
and iii. Chorley forms. The first is from Skelmersdole (7 nnw. St. 
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H'/.'-n*. utA 4 aw.Onr.skirk , the «:-iond fr^t^a Lovlan-L R.-th "wt-re 
writt'-ri bv Mr. Hiillam frvin di-.-tati'.-n, tb»:- l;i-t fr.'r.i an oM la-lv of 
proj^'.-rty in Ix' viand, now deces*^:*!, wLu wa* at invito pain? to 
binii-h a 'orrtot vor-ion of tLo 'iiale^.t -he remem^-i-re^i hearinir when 
fche wa^ younjr. But a few j.hrases were omitte^l by her EP. p. 332^. 



^0^ trfl/fy 4/ff»r« « noa daa (s, 

(l\ tee' If load, dhiy an i'm rnH 
hoovfh ha'f. ootk kyae'rz ? 

(2^ dh(ir\z nod ail moni az dee'z 
If J* bee in laa-ft aat. tci noa-n, 
doant tci? it ifnt veri Iahykh\ 
it it r 

{Z) JHort oicd dhi nahyz, mawn, 
dhutn aUjf duon, 

(4) au^m taer'tin aa iikrd Urn 
$ae' 'dhaat' au di'd, »ai'f iknuof\ 

(5) i/4 f y\Ufnggi%i laad' insel^ 
a greyd laad nahyn yir otcd^ 
noa'd is fai'dhtrt vahys in a 
tninHtj Hn aa kftd Vruort im tH 
ipaeyk € VrooHh an'i dai\ dhaat' 
au kuod', 

(0) an th)oicd ictiom'Hn Urseh 
al tel' an'i on yfi, iv yoa')l hod 
aak's iir, tcai-nt oo^ f 

(7) tmtc iir thrii tahymz oaHtr, 

(8) icwr Hn wen' now fon'd t 
ffruongk'n thingg fis uow kawz iir 
uoz'hfint, 

(9) uow see' i'm widh Ur oa'n iyn 
ifrecht on ih fluowHr in iz hed 
kooiit iloa'8 hi i^ doa'r daa-n fit 
t kawrniir H yon loa'n, 

(11) fm dhaat anp-nt ik)th 
waa^Irin dai', vz uow iin iir dotcfiir 
in law kuowm throo* £ haak'ywrdy 
wen' dhi)d hin inggin th tlootiM aat, 



Letland. Var. iii. 

[(}\ tea It y Jaw n aaz n^ya dd'Hiuis. 

[l^ icel, oicd chaap', yoa- Un 
i'm m\'t boouth laaf'. 

' 2 vaar ■ fi fet w /oa 'ks dee' n koa'z 
dhu']r laaf- 1 aat, wot *?t uod mai'k 
tim? 

(3^ «a owd yiir dvn^ fren'd^ 
dhun ahy]n duon\ 

(4 J ahym)in saartn ahy iikrd 
Urn sai'f 

(5) dhat f yiiong'st iuon isael', 
a hig laa'd a nahyn , noa'd is 
fai'dh&rz toys Ht wonst, Hn ahy)d 
fruort yon laa'd tH spaeyk t 
VrooHh on'i dai\ 

(G) ti/t dh)owd wuom'Hn Ursel' 
ill tel' on'i ii yfi, ify& aak'sUn fir. 



(8) weeiir aiiii Hn wen' oo fuon* 
t dWuongk'n heeUst ikz oo koa'z iir 
uoz'h&n, 

(9) 00 see'd im wi Ur oa'n ee'n 
lahyin sfrecht uopii th graaikUnd 
in iz guod SuowdA koo&f, tloa's hi 
£ doour ii)th aaMs daaiiiin at { 
kawrnur 'a yon looiin, 

(11) an dhaat aapnd az oo an 
ar doicVar i loa' kuunv throo' t 
hak'fowd frii ittggin aaant t wee't 
tlooaaz to. drahy on){ wesh'in dai', 
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(12) wahyl { ket'l wHz hahylin 
far tai\ 

(13) ifn, doa-nt yik noa', au 
nivUr eeUrd nH mooHr ikhaa't ity 
an au doa'nt kyaeikr abaa't iff 
duon' yH noa' f 

(14) an naa au)m g66'in wawm 
(a mi suop'ar, guod nse't. 



(12) wahyl [^] kyet'l w&r ft 
hoylin far [<'] tai\ 

(13) an eearn ya I ahy nevar 
eeard oni mooar a dhis, an ahy 
doa'nt toaan't noa'dhar, dheear 
naa! 

(14) an 800 ahy)m g66'in ooam 
ta mi auop-ar, guod' fiee't. 



It so happened that the person from whom the Skelmersdale 
specimen was writtijn said daa'n rather than da^'n. Varieties ii. and 
V. will be illustrated by giving the portions of the above-marked 
9, 11, 12 for Wcsthoughton, a village near Bolton, and Burnley 
respectively (EP. p. 335). 



Westhouohton. Var. ii. 

(9) 00' see'd im wi ar oa'n ee'n 
laayin sVrecht aliwqh uopa € 
gra'nd in iz guod' Suo'ndi kooat, 
tloo'8 hi)t th a'z duwr, da'n at f 
kaurnar a)t^ loan yon. 

(11) an aw dhaat aap-nt a)t' 
waeyshin dai', ftz uwr an ar 
dowfar in law koo'm throo' t haak' 
yawrt, juos't az dhi)d bin enggin 
f tlooaz a't fa)t Sraey. 

(12) waal t' ket'l war haeylin 
far baag'in. 



BuBNLBT. Var ▼. 

(9) 00^ siy im wi ar oa'n ee'n 
laayin luong lengkth on)t' gra^aand 
in iz guod' Suon'di koyt, tloya too 
iz oon duwr, da^aan at t kawmar 
a)C loyn, 

(11) an awl dhii aap'nd uz uur 
an ar Utad'z wahyfkoo^m thro<^ t 
bak jaard fra ingin ^ tloyz aaaat 
at f wesh'in dai\ 

(12) wol ( ket'l war boylinf&r 
f tai'. 



Variety iv. I am not able to illustrate this by the same passage, 
but I give the first paragraph of the dt. and five words * road, side, 
child, house, find ' from other paragraphs, as heard at Blackburn and 
Hoddlesden (4 sse.Blackbum) (EP. p. 339). 



Blackbubn. Var. ir. 

8oa' au sae'f laad'z^ yoa' Bee', 
na'- au)m raeyt aba^'t dhaat litl 
laas' kuom'infram)s ekoo' yon'd. 

rooad, eahyd, ehahylt a^s. 
fahynd. 



Hoddlesden. Var. iv. 

eooa au sae'f laad'Zy ya see' tia^aa 
dhat uu)m ree't aba^at dhaat lit'l 
has' kuom'in fra)t ikoc^ yon'd. 

rooad. aaa'ad. ehaa'Old a^ae, 
faa'&nd. 

6 
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D 23 = n.NM. = northern North Midland. 

Var. i. forms the bonier-land at the extreme n. of the 31. div., 
adjoining the s. of the "N, div. in La. It is transitional in character, 
but preserves its resemblance to s.La., D 22. It occupies m.La., the 
whole hundred of Amoundemess, and probably that part of Blackburn 
hundred which lies n. of the Ilibble, for which I have not suflScient 
information. The main part comprehends the district known as the 
Fyldc (:faayld) (EP. p. 353). 

The characters are : 

Assai'y as nai-m aai'm name same. 

A' s oouj as tooiid ooiik toad oak. 

^G, £G=oi', as dai* wai' day way. 

JE's:iecHf as leeiid eeiit to lead, heat. 

£8=^3, TVTitten ey as usual, and occ. aei/y as ttpaet/k spealc. 

E' = «•• or nearly »y, as gree'ti griyn green. 

£AL =the higher ai^ or probably ao'^ ya^ ao'l avid all old. 

I' = ahi/f as aaht/d side, never falling into aa*, air, as occ. in D 22. 

0=o(;c. Of/, as koffl coal. 

0' =00 or some unknown approach to oo*. 

U = (/o', written uo, as usual. 

XT' —aau% as daawn. This is the main point of difference between D 22 and D 23 to 
the cars of natives of D 23. Thus they say that *■ I am boun (i.e. going) doiiii the 
town to buy a round pound of butter and fetch a cupful of salt water,* — a test 
sentence of their own construction — is (EP. p. 3od) 

in the Fylde, D 23. in s.La., D 22. 

ahi/')m haawfh daawnyh taawn au)m goohi daa'n ^ taa'n, tH 

ta lahij a raawnd paawnd H, hahy H raa'nd paa-nd ii huoV'ikrf 

buof'Urf itnfoch' H kuopfii t sawt Hn fech U Jcaop'/H H saxi't wavfiir, 
tcaaf'Hr. 

The verbal plural in -en is thought by the inhabitants to be extinct, 
but in taking do-wTi examples from dictation !Mr. Hallam found at 
Poulton duofi' dha f do-n they ? trot )n yaa' thingk f what)do-n 'you 
think ? dmn' yii noa' ? do-n you know ? aaw yii bin ? havc-n you 
been, yaa twa'u you know-cn, and at (joosnargh tci)n naoHn on Hz 
ffirgyet'Hj we)havc'-n none of us forgotten, duon' yu thingk? do-n you 
think ? But the usage seems to be confined to special plirascs and 
combinations with auxiliaries, and is not in universal use as in T) 22. 

The resemblance between this and 1) 22 will render it uimecessarv to 
give a lengthened specimen in addition to the above local test sentence. 
I add paragniphs 9, 11, 12 from the cs. (EP. p. 355). 
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At Poulton-in-thb-Fyldb 
puot'n i)th fahyld (13 wnw.Preaton). 

(9) 00' Bee' im wi Hr oa'n ee'n, 
lahyin sVrecht iit)th fuel' leqkth 
H)dh graawnd in %z guod' Suon'dH 
kooUij ilea's H sahyd '&)dh aaws 
dooHr^ daawn ilt)th kawmUr H 
yond looHn. 

(11) an dhaat aap-nd Ha awr 
Hn Hr dowfikr % law kitom' throo') 
th haak' yaard frii ing-in th)wee-t 
tlooiiz aatct ta d*rahy on H wesh'in 
dai, 

(12) wa?ilyl)th ket'^l tour hoylin. 



At GOOSNAROU 

(5 nne.Preston). 

(9) 00' see' im wi Hr oa'n w», 
lahyin H)ik fuol' raach ii)th gree'n 
sivaard in iz Suon'dU kooUt, 
neeik'rli ooikrnin'st [overagainst] 
th)aaws dooHr, daawn ili)th bend 
ii)tk looHn yon, 

(11) Hn ao' dkis aap'nd ii)th 
weshin dai' Hz oo' Hn dhaer Jemz 
wahyf wixr kuom'in throo')th haak' 
fowd frii ing-in th)tlooiiz aawt, 

(12) wahyT)th tai'keVl wtr hoy- 
'linfur)th aafViirnoo'nz d*nngk'in. 



The Isle of Man forms Yar. ii. of this pronimciation. In fact its chief 
diifcrence is in using (clhii) for the def. art., and in entirely omitting 
the verbal pi. in -en. Of course this is, like parts of D 13, a recent 
implantation of English on a branch of Celtic, and has hardly yet 
grown up into a genuine dialect. It seems, however, to owe its 
origin to intercourse with m.La. modified by book-English. There is 
a slight difference between the n. and s. of the island. In the n. we 
find the dental Vr- for thr-, and in the s. we find on the contrary thr- 
for tr-. In construction it uses aa)m for * I am.' Mr. Hallam was 
able to write three dt. from the dictation of natives in Manchester, 
given in my other work, but here I only give a selection from these, 
contrasting Lazayre on the n. with Rushen on the s. (EP. p. 361). 



Lazatbb. 

yoo see na^w dhat ahy)m ruyt 
ahuwt dhaat' lil gyel kom'Hn friim 
dha skoo'l. shee)z goa'Hn duwn 
dhU roa'Hd dheeikr, Vroo dhU red 
gye-Htty Hn gawn ruyt uop tH dhU 
rong doo^Hr, poo'Hr t^ing. 



BUSHEN. 

yU see nuw dh&r ah)m ruyt 
Obuwt dhaat' lil gye'Hl komiin frUrn 
skoo'l, shee is goa'n duwn dhii 
roa'd throo dhU redgyai t, ftn gah'n 
sthreyt uop tH dhU rong doaUr, 
dha hau'kh [= little one, Celtic]. 



D 24 = e.NM. = eastern North Midland. 

This district comprises that part of Yo. which lies to the s. of a 
line drawn from Colne, La., across Craven, Yo., passing due e. between 
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Skipton and Koighlcy to tho s. hoose line 6, "which it follows to the 
u. point of Nt. It is largo, tliickly popuhitcd, and comprises 
the industrial centres of Huddersfiold, Halifax, Keighley Kee thli^ 
Bradfoixl, Leeds, Dewsbury, Bamsley, Sheffield, and Rotheriiam on 
the w. and mid, and the country towns of Wakefield, Pontefnict, and 
Doncast^T on the e., with the villages about them where dialect is 
still the regular medium of communication. 

Although tho general character of the speech in these regions is 
fully as uniform as could be expected, in such a diversificnl country, 
it seems best to notice nine varieties, i. Huddersfield, ii. Halifax, 
iii. Keighley, iv. Bnwlfoixl, v. Leeds, vi. Dewsbury, vii. Rotherham, 
viii. Sheffield, and ix. Doncaster. In order to give a general notion 
of the resemblance and difference of these forms, I give par. 9, 11, 12 
of the cs. for the first eight interlinearly, and add those words from it 
which occur in a viva voce cwl. for ix. To these I shall subsccjuently 
add a few remarks. Each variety is fully treated in my larger work. 
There are numerous printed dialectal poems and talcs for this district, 
but, with one or two exceptions, none of them accurate or local 
enough for the present investigation. For the first seven cs. I am 
indebted to Mr. C. Clough Robinson, author of the Leeds Glossary. 
They are all from the places gi\'ing their names to tho varieties, or 
rather from the villages adjacent to these centres. Here e is ^, but 
uo is 110* as in iuo\ full, throughout. 

iNTEBLnrEAE Pakagbaphs OF CS. (EP. pp. 373, 406). 
Var. 

9. i 00 threp't oo 

ii 00 thrept oo 

iii 9ha4> three' apt at shao 

iv shoo threp't at shuo 

v ahoa threp't an went aat' it', at shoo 

vi shao thrept at shoo 

vii shoo swe'ar at shoo 

viii shoo swoa-ar at aa' shoo 

ix shee soo'a at aaw shee 

i ao'n een, lig'in streeh't ye- at at wiwl' 

ii ao-n een, lig-in streeh't at icooul 

iii aoa'n ee'n, lig'in streeh't aa't ao' 

iv aoan ee-n, ligin streeh't shwp' aoiil 

V ao'an eeUy lig'in streeh't en'dlang 

vi ao'n een, lig'in streeh't e't)t' uoill 

vii ao'n in', lig-in streeh't vt ivuoal 

viii oaicn een, lig'in strecht aat at fuol' 

ix awn aagz, lig'in streeh't aawt at fml' 



sao' 


im 


wi 


ar 


sao' 


im 


tci 


ar 


sao* 


im 


Wl 


■ ar 


saw 


im 


tci 


ar 


seed' 


im 


iCt 


' ar 


seed' 


im 


wi 


HOT' 


see'd 


im 


wi 


ar 


seed 


im 


wi 


ar 


see'd 


im 


wi ar 


leng'th 

leng'th 

it huok' an leng'th 

13 leng'th 


an iz 


leng'th 
leng'th 
lenth 






i 


^enth 
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i Uf>p' ii)dh ffree'iind, 

ii iwp ii)f ffreiind, 
iii atqp' il)t' grnondy 
iv tY gre iindy don'd i 

Y aiop' Hn)^ gruond, dond i 
vi iitop' ii)i gre-nd, dojvd i 
vii iiop'ii)^ graa'nd, dotrd 
viii iMp'iiY graa'nd, 
ix uojyii)^ gruon'd, 



f 2 gaoyd 

m iz gaoyd 

iz gaoyd 

13 gooyd 
iz goa'd 
iz goa'd 
iz guod' 
iz guod' 



suon'dU 

SHOW da 

sHon'dik 

suon'da 

suondUr 

suon'da 

8uon da 

suon'da 

suon'da 



haoyty 

kaoytj 

kaoyt, 

kaoyt, 

kaoyt, 

kao'ytf 

koayt, 

I'oo'at 

kooatf 



i hi)th 

ii ^0^,-^ 

iii hiY 

iv hy 

V hi)t' 

Ti hi)e 

rii hi)e 

viii hi)^ 

ix hi)t' 



ee'as duoar 
e'as duoar 
e'Us duoar 
eas duoar 
aas duo-ar 
e'as duo'a 
aa's duua 
aa's dooa^ 
aaws dooa, 



aoyl, 

aoyl, 

aoyly 

aoyl, 

aoyly 

steydy 

s tee' ad, 



de'an 

d^an 

daa'n 

daa'n 

de-n 

daa'n 

dawn 

daawn 



ath 

a)th 

a)e 

at 

a)e 

ay 

ay 

at)C 

at)^ 



kacana a yaon* 
kao'ana a yon' 
Jcao'anar a yon'd 
hodh'am a yon 
kaca^ar a yon 
kao'na a yon 
kaoana a yon 
kornar 0. dhaat' 

a 



tloays 
tlaoys 
tlaoys 
tlaoys 
tlaoys 
tlaoys 
tloays 
juos't 
juos't 

h'n, 

lain, 

laoyn, 

laoyn, 

laoyn, 

le'n. 

le'n. 

lai'n. 



11. i an dhaat' aap-and tt2 oo* 

ii an dhtt' aap'and az oo' 

iii an dhant' dhi'ar aap-and az)th 

iv an dha^it' aap'and az shoo' 

V a?i dhaat' aapand az 'shoo' 

^d an dhaat' ep'and az 'shoo' 

vii an dhaat' aap'and i^z 'shoo' 

viii an dhaat' aap'and az 'shoo' 

ix ii;» Oz 'shee' 



an)th iaowtar i lao' 
an)th daowtar % lao' 
daow'tar % lao* 
an)C iaowtar)i)lao <t 
any daowtar)i)lao'ii 
any doawtur)i)lao' 
any d^atctar)i)lao' 
an ar doawtar)i)loa' 
an ar doawtar i law 



kuonv 
koo'tn 
iii an arsel'n koo'tn 

kuom' 
kaani' 
kuom' 
kuom' 
kai'in 
kaom 



11 



IV 

v 

VI 

• • 

vu 

■ • • 

VIU 



IX 

i th)tpet 

ii th)wet 

iii t')toet 

iv t)weet 

V f)weet' 

vi t)weet' 

vii ^)icet 

viii t)wet 
ix 



throa)th 

throo)th 

thruoy 

thriwy 

thruo^f 

thruoy 

thruoy 

throoy 

thruo/y 



look' 
baak' 
haak' 
baak' 
haak' 
haak' 
haak' 
haak' 



yurd 

ye' ad 

yead 

yaa'd 

yaa'd 

yu'd 

yaa'd 

yaa'd 



frca 
throo 
fre' 

fruo hin 
thruo 
throo 
throa 

wen shoo)d 
thrai 



ang'tn 
eng'in 
eng'in 
eng'in 
ing'in 
eng'in 
ang'in 
uong 



tlooaz 
tlooaz 
tlooaz 

tiuoaz 



yeat 

eat 

aa't fa 



ta 
ta 
ta 
ta 



tluo'Oz aa't fao)ta 
tiuoaz e't ta 

tiuoaz aa't ta 

tlooaz aa't ta 

aawt ta 



draoy 

draay 

draay 

draay 

draay 

draa'y 

drao'y 

dvoy 



aon' a 
aon' a 
aon' a 

av a 

on' a 
aon' a, 
aon' ft 

aty 

aty 



wesh'in 
wesh'in 
wesh'in 
wesh'in 
wesh'in 
wesh'in 
toesh'^n 
wesh'in 
wesh'in, 



dai', 

dai', 

de'a, 

de'a, 

de'a, 

de', 

dai', 

dai', 
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i waoyT)th 
ii tcaol')th 
iii waal*)th 
iv icaol' 
V xcaol' 
vi ivaol')f 
vii waoyl)£ 
viii tooyl)i 
ix waayl){ 



Icet'iil iciir haoylin 

ket'ikl wUr iigai't haoylin 

Icet'iil tciir haoylin 

het'iil iciir geHt H haoylin 

ket'Hl wiir ye&t H hao-ylin 

kftal tco haoylin 

ket'iil tcii haoylin 

het'Hl tear hoyliji 

ket'l tciir hoylin, 



fao)th tai', 

fii)th tai', 

for)t 

Jii)t' 

Jii)i 

fo)t' 

fay te- 

jay tec, 



dringkin 
dringk'in 
dringk'in 
dringk'in 
dringk'in 



1 

• • 

u 

• • • u 

111 a 
iv a 
V a 

vi ii 
vii a 

• • • 

VIU 

ix 



W071 

fcon 

tvuon' 

tenon' 

tction' 

tcuon' 

tron' 

tcon 



faoyn hraoyt 
Jaayn hree t 
faoyn hreet 

faa'yn hree't 
faa-yn hreet 
faoyn hraayt 
suon'shoyni 

hraayt 



aaf'tHnoayn 

aaf'tiinoayn 

aaf'tHrnoayn 

aaf'tHnao'yn 

aaf'tHnuo'in 

aaf'tHnoa-yn 

aaftiknoayn 

aaf'tHnoa'n 

eft& 



% 
t 
f 
f 
t 

■ 

t 
f 



9Uomikr 

saom'Hr, 

suom'Hr 

suatn Ur 

Buom'ikr 

stiom'Urf 

stiom'iirj 

suom'Hr, 



taa'ym 
yit 



i naoh'Ht it tceek sen' 

ii naoh'ikt ii tcik' sen' 

iii naoh'Ht sil laat'li H tcik' sin' 

iv M tcik sin- noh'Ht 

V noh'Hd a tcee'k sin' 

vi noh'Hd a tceek' sin'f 

vii noh'Hr H tceek' sin', 

viii noh'Ht H tceek' sin'^ 

ix tcee'k 



ktiom')fk 

koo'm)th 

koofn)f 

ktiom')t' 

kt(om')t' 

ktwm')t 

kuom')t 

ku4)m' 

ktiani' 



nekst 

nek'st 

nek'st 

nekst 

nek'st 

nek'st 

nek'st 

nek'st 



thir'sda, 

thaoz'da, 

(huoz'da, 

thmz'da. 

thu'zda, 

thu'zda, 

thu'zda, 

ihu'zda, 

thu'zda. 



The above will serve to shew the general resemblance and particular 
differences of the varieties. But they do not shew everything. The 
varieties fonu four groups. The w. group, containing i. Huddersfield 
and ii. Halifax, have a strong resemblance to s.La., D 22. The above 
shews the use of oo' for * slie,' but there is also an occasional employ- 
ment of the verbal in -en. chieflv with auxiliaries as in D 23. iii. 
Keighley, iv. Bradford, v. Leeds, and vi. Dewsbury form the central 
group, and are most characteristic of the dialect. They use shoo' for 
* she.' But even among this group there are peculiar affinities, thus 
vi. Dewsbur}- recalls ii. Halifax as well as iii. Keighley, and iv. 
Bradford, to which it is more closely related than to v. Leeds. But 
V. Leeds is the dominant form of speech, and gives the tone to 
the dialect. The central group has no verbal plural in -«?, which, 
however, reappears in the s. central group vii. Rotherham and viii. 
Sheffield, on the bonlers of Db., with which they are closely related. 
The c. group, consisting of ix. Doncaster and neighbourhood, has a 
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different character and Xt. affinities, shewn by a great absence of 
fractures, the use of aaw for U', and the absence of s?ioo' or oo\ 

The clmracter of the wliole district may be condensed into 

0, O'=aoy ooy as in aoyl spooyn hole spoon. 

TJ'=^/>, aa'^ aaw as in eUs^ aas^ aaicsy all meaning house. 

i. Huddersfield. There is some diversity of opinion among my 
informants respecting long I' 0' XJ' and short I U when treated as 
long. Thus * time * witli long I' is by different informants represented 
by taoym faoHm tao'm tairm tah'm^ of which probably at present taoym 
is the least and tawm the most frequent. The 0' is variable as in 
gaoydy yooyd good. The U' is very differently represented as ee'ii, i«?, 
eH, of which eH or e'H are most prevalent, ee-ti is anticjuuted and iw 
local, as in deikn de-Hn dee'Hn diwn down, and even da'^iin daa'n may bo 
occasionallv heanl. 

ii. Halifax differs very slightly indeed from var. i. Tliere seems to 
be a subvariety at Halifax embracing iw for TJ' as iw ikhiwt diwn iwt 
how about down out. But eH appears to be the prevalent form of 
TJ' as deHn down. There is only a slight trace of the verbal pi. in -en. 
But both 00, shoo are used for * she,' and th is not unfrc»quent for the 
definite article. There is a belief in the place that Halifax speech is 
related to Friesian. They say in Halifax 

goo'yd hreiid haot'Hr tin chee'% 

iz goo-yd EVifek^ Hn goo'yd Free'%, 

On the other hand they have a rhyme in Friesland, given me by two 
Frieslanders born at Grouw (53° 6' n. lat., 5° 50' e. long.), pronounced 
by one 

buot'Hr bred Hn tsee'z 

d&r d^ht' nai' se'zH kan' is ge*n oepryaokh'tik Free'% 
= butter bread and cheese, 
who that not say can is no genuine Friesian; 

and by the other 

buot'Ur bred Hn gree'uti chee'U 

dee dhat' nai- ee'zA kahv es nai iin ree'dkhtit FrerU, 

with the same meaning. In my Early English Pronunciation, Part lY. 
pp. 1397-1405, I have considered this at considerable length, with 
tlie conclusion that * the resemblance [between Halifax and Friesian] 
is ver}' far from close, but there is sufficient similarity of pronunciation 
to justify such a popular rhyme.' 

iii. Keighley. There is now much change. • * She ' is regularly shoo' 
emphatic, and shoo shuo shU uncmphatic, oo' having quite disappeared. 
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There is no trace of a verbal plural in -en. The dcf. art. is still indeed 
occ. but rarely th^ but the prevailing and only recognised form is 
suspended t. I is is said to be occ. used, but it is a northern 
importation. I' is usually aoy^ but aay is also heard. U' is chiefly 
fffl*, but deikn e'iis down house have been heard. 

iv. Bradford. The character of this variety is so made up of those 
of ii. and v., that it can only be considered as a mixed form. There 
are said to be two different treatments of U' as aa', e-d never confused, 
but the latter is confined to a few words, of which I know only 
gre'Und heikn e&s ground boun (= going) house. In the poems of B. 
Preston, the principal literary form of Bradford, however, this dis- 
tinction does not seem to be made, for his *aa, ah, agh' all mean 
glossic aa'f as stated in a private letter by himself, although certainly 
he sometimes uses ' aa ' for ^'ii as in ' faas laaking, staat, fraam, saam ' 
fe"&8 le'iiktn sie'ikt fre'iim se'ikm face laking (= playing) state frame 
seam (=fat), so the result is still uncertain. 

v. Leeds. This is the most extensive and typical variety of D 24, 
extending over all its ne. part, and reaching as far as "Wakefield, with 
numerous slight differences. The following are the general character- 
istics deduced from Mr. C. C. Kobinson's cwl. (EP. p. 395). 

A- generally eii as nerim name. Wlien G begins the next syllable, aofi is induced as 

saou a saw. 
A: generally aa, in a few cases e as thcngk- thank. The A: or 0: words ending in 

NG ha?e e as leftg long. 
A' has regularly ooti as oo'CUb oats, but if G or W follow, mu is induced as aoiin 

own, JcraoH to crow, or sometimes aow as laow low. 
.£- is generally eiij especially if G follows as Bueul snail, for which miil is abo used. 

But father water become faadh'u waat-fi, 
JE : is generally aa, but followed by G becomes eii as aa/'fu^ deu, after, day. 
JEJ' generally gives ey as teych teach, but Taries as ecii tc and even o, us stcu ehee'z 

on'i sea cheese any. 
£- b often ey as neyd knead, eit as reiin rain, eeti as tcee'u to wear, and sometimes 

e as in brek^ htl/rii bn^ak, leather. 
E : is regularly «, ae and has few Tarinnts. 
E' is regularly ec as fee'd tpee'd feed speed. 
EA- has eu as ge'iip gape. 

EAL gives rise to aow ao'u as aowid kao'iifoX^ calf. 
£A' has generally fe'M as Ut'ud the metal lead, but a following W induces aou as 

strao'u straw. 
EO varies much as evn heaven, faaii far, lee'un learn, ecath earth. 
EO' is mostly «•*, «•«, but varies a g«>od deal. 

I: is generally t, even in blind, rind, to wind, bind, find, but grind is gruon'd. 
V is regularly aay^ never ahy. 
regularly o, but foal, coal, hole ore treated almost as 0', and become fao'yl 

kao'yl ao'yl. 
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0' changfcs rcgtilarly into ooy as koo'yl cool, which is thus distinguished from 

kfwyl coal. 
TJ becomes rej^ilarly uo^, probably not u<?i or at least transitional from uo^ to mo', 

while in D 30 n. of D 24 mo* is rejruljir. In case of UND there is diversity of 

usage as puotrd gruotrd pound ground, but naa'ud icaa-nd sound («= healthy), 

and a wound. 
TJ' is regularly aa' as daa^n down. 
TR gives rise to k, uu as buth^ buri, muthy bust birth, bury, mirth, burst. 

Among consonants, h vanishes, and r when not before a vowel also vanishes, or 
can scarcely be rcc^oguised ; /, </ at the end of a word preceding a word with a vowel 
become r as gat'r)uop' get up. The termination -ture has its older form -/<<r, -^iS 
OS piktii picture. 

The differences of pron. between iv. and v. arc insignificant. The 
distinction relied upon for separating the two forms of speech depends 
therefore upon the use of certain words and plinises, beyond our 
present scope. 

vi. Dewsbury. Tliis has business connections with Halifax, Bradford 
and Leeds, and none with Wakefield, which is like an old county 
town, and practically speaks as Leeds, whereas Dewsbury is most 
nearly allied to Halifax, but has also some of the characteristics of 
Eotherham. I' in the town is aay, in the villages «roy, becoming ao", 
thus Heckmondwyke is Ek'iknwao-yk or more commonly Uk-Hnicao'k, 
The treatment of U' resembles that of Halifax and Bradfonl, and is 
e'Hf e' as shewn in the interlinear example, and hence differs greatly 
from that at Wakefield. Thus 

words down town house time no 

Wakefield daa'ti taa'n aws taa'ym noa' 

Dewsbury de'&n te'Hn e'iks tao'iim noo'H 

vii. Rotherham. Traces of the verbal plural in -en occur. I' ia 
generally <io*y, and TJ' is aa', while 0' is not so frequently floy, oay, 
ooy. There is a singular use of oa' in noa'dhikr neither, noa' know, 
oa-aavH however, troa'th truth, throa' through, koa'l call, oa'l all, 
toa'h tidk. 

viii. Sheffield. This is practically identical with Rotherham. 

ix. Doncaster. The main difference from v. Leeds consists in 
using aaw for TJ'. The change occurs near Conisbrough (5 sw. 
Doncaster), about halfway between Doncaster and Rotherham. It 
would appear that this aaw occurs in a narrow slip along the c. of 
D 24, running 6 or 8 miles west of its e. border. It is heard at 
Arnthorpe (3 e.Doncastcr), though 4 miles farther e. we find oo* for 
U'. The aaw extends into n.^t. D 27. Otherwise the chief difference 
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from Leeds consists in rejecting fractures, for example using av for 
tf'ii, ee' for ee'ii^ oo for oo'y. In aaw for /la* however the fracture, in 
the shape of a diphthong, is adopted. In vocabulary skee' is used at 
Doncaster, not slwo' as at Leeds. 



D 25 = w.MM. = western Mid Midland. 

The MM. bears a great resemblance to the NM. It has the same 
iw*, and, in the w. part, fully marked verbal pi. in -en-y the dcf . art is 
th^ dh, and occ. f by assimilation. But the U' words vary in the 
different districts, D 25 daapiy D 26 d^iatiy D 27 daa-Mriy and there 
is a peculiar variety in the pron. of words which have ar in received 
speech, as will be presently seen. 

D 25 consists of all Ch. (except its ne. horn, which belongs to D 21, 
and a strip on the sw. belonging to D 28), with a very small portion 
of Db., and the n. of St., including the Potteries, as far s. as Stone 
(except a small strip beside Db.). 

The characters which strike a stranger most are (EP. p. 409) : 

V'=:aay in aat/s daayn taayn house down town. 

A'=ee' in tee'l tale, except in n.Ch., where it is tavl. 

MG and EG ol8o=ee' in tee-l ww tail way, becoming tai'l wai' in 
ne. Ch. and part of St. 

E' is iy in miy me, varying to tney in m.Ch., and maey in St. 

0' is most frequently oo^y as mooHy but varies as uuWy as for instance 
muuicn in St. 

This constant ee' sound for received ai' (comparable to that in Gl. 
D 4), and aey sound for received w, has a very remarkable effect. 
And the limitation of their use as worked out by Mr. T. Hallam 
is also singular. Draw two lines through Ch. (1) from opposite 
"Warrington, La., w. of Xnutsford, Ch., e. of Northwich, between 
Siddington (5 wsw. Macclesfield) and Lower Withington close by, to 
n. of Bosley (5 s.Macclesfield), (2) from Frodsham (4 s.Runcom-on- 
the-Mersey) through Delamere Forest, e. of Tarporley and Calverley, 
and w. of "NVettenhall, to 2 n.Nantwich, and eastwards by Crewe to 
the bonier. Call the coimtry n. and e. of (1) e.Ch., that between (1) 
and (2) m.Ch., and that w. and s. of (2) w. Ch. Then in e.Ch. they 
say dai' day, tav both for tale and tail, as in received speech, and 
miy iy dhiyz me he these. In m.Ch. they say dee- day, tee-l tale and 
tail, and use ee' in almost all the ai' wonls of received speech, but in 
'father, station, ?tatoes, gate, lane, and make,' they use ai', and also 
say mey ey dheyz mo ho these, which become maey aey dhaeyz in n.St. 
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In w.Ch. all the usual av words have ee' (one or two as ^name wake' 
having occasionally ^r), and maey aey dhaexpi, are used as in m.Ch. 
Those e., ni. and w.Ch. forms may he looked upon as Varieties i. ii. iii. 
In n.St. we have variety iv., where A- is «r, A' usually oo* or oa*, 
I£a' is ai' in father water, hut -SG is ee-^ as also SI and EG. Long 
E' however is aey^ and is apt to sound to a Londoner as his * long a.' 
Thus * green grain ' when pron. in this Var. as graeyn griin, gives the 
impression of * grain green,' just the reverse of the tinith. EO' is also 
aey in three tree. I' becomes almost auy, though meant for ahy, 0' 
though occasionally oo', passes into iw, as in diw do, on the one hand, 
and uuw as in muuicn moon, on the other. 

In the whole district the negative with auxiliaries is represented by 
na as kon-iif shaan'Hy tcin'H can't sha'n't wo'n't, et«. The preposition 
* to * is commonly omitted, as yoo he d go [to] bed, iy)l kuum aa-r aays 
he'll come [to] our house, etc., especially after *for' indicating 
purpose, as iv anihuud i kuumz fUr hahy if any one comes for [to] 
buy. In modem roc. sp. the *for' is omitted and the *to' retained. 

These may be illustrated by paragraphs 6, 9, 10, and 13 of the cb. 
in parallel columns as heard at Tarporley for the w.Ch. var., and at 
Burslom for the n.St. var. For convenience tf, m, mo are generally 
written for ae ti», mo' (EP. p. 416). 



Tarpoblet. Var. iii. 

(6) ikn dh)uwd tcuom'iin Ursel' 
al tel aan'i on yH ikz laaf'n, Hn 
praat'i straeyt furUt too^^ Hn 
ioidhaayt mnoeh' hodhUr iin aw, 
Hv yee')n oa'nli aak's ftr, aa- h&r 
00^ wuol' ! 

(9) 00* stcoaiir oo* siyd t'm wi'dh 
troa-n aa'yz, aw fuol lenykth on)th 
yraaynd, in iz yuod Suon'di koohU, 
tloo^s Usahyd ii)dh ahys doo^Urf 
daayn hi)th kawrnUr H. yon'dUr 
lai'n, 

(10) iy fcHz leh ' durin H wee-, fUr 
aw)th wurld lahyk H chahylL 

(13) an duon yH noa'f au 
nevHr iyUrd nH mo€^r H dhaatr 



BuKSLEM. Var. iv. 

(6) iin dh)uwd tcuotn'&n UrseV 
ad tel an'i on yH az laaf's naa, An 
tel yu siraeyt fur'ilt tuw an aw, 
tcidhaayt an'i bodh'ar, if ya)n 
oa'ni aak'9 ar, wuon-ar ar ? 

(9) ur sicoaar ur saeyd im tciy 
ar oa'n aa'yz^ lah'yin atrecht at)fh 
fuol lenykth on)dh yraaynd, widh 
iz best koo't on tloa's hi)dh aays 
dooar, daa'yn at)th kawrnar a)dh 
lai-n, 

(10) aeytcaz roa'arin awee' far 
aw)dh iff old lahyk dh)uwd grai'nj 
huol', 

(13) an duon' yfi noa'f aw 
nivar ee'ard noo^ mooar abaayi 
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frUrn 'dhaat' dee' tH dhis^ Hah it fiiUm dhaat dee* tik dhh^ Ush 

shoo^Hr &z mahy nee-m)z tcot it shod^Hr iiz mahy narm)z wot it ra, 

i'Zf itn au duon'U waawt f noa' iJtn au duon'H waant necdhHry Hn 

nee'dhUr, Hn 'dhaat')s fur yH, yoa')n got it jtwst Hz au*)v got it. 

The pron. of s.Cb. is well given by Mr. Darlingfton in the intro- 
duction to his Glossary, and in all the examples, by means of Glossic- 



D 26 = o.Mif. = eastern Mid Midland. 

This district comprises m. and s.Db. with the exception of the 
peninsula at the south dovetailed in between St. and Lo., and also 
a slip on the e. side of St. 

The general characters are (EP. p. 425). 

A- =<!»' as in nai-m name. 

X' ^ooiif 00' y oa'f as moour too'd roa-d more toad road. 

£' s:aey as maty gratyn mo green. 

0' — uuw as buuwk fiuuwn book noon, which is very distinctive. 

U'ssan as daa'H taa'ti down town. 

The r not before a vowel is probably r*®. The verbal pi. in -en is regular. The 
def. art. is M, and occ. dh before vowels and voiced consonants, and is assimilated 
sometimes to s^ f, t. In the n. parts of var. iii. f seems to bo used exclusively. 
The tr, dr are not dental Vr, tf r as in the n. of the Peak, D 21. 

There are, however, many slight differences, and we may distinguish 
four varieties. 

Var. i. South Peak. This has MG dai' and not dee* for day ; and 
though uuw is common for 0', oo*, which probably generated it, is occ. 
heard. Also U' is occ. aaw as well as (m\ This variety extends on 
the 8. as far as Winster. 

Var. ii. Western, from Winstor to Ashbourne, and over the slip 
of St. JR(j^ EG, are regularly ee' as dec see* day say ; 0' is regidarly 
uuw^ though od^ may be rarely heard; TJ' is regularly a'* as da^'n 
down, but aaw as daawn may be occasionally heard in Db. and is 
regular in the St. slip. 

Var. iii. Eastern. This shades off at the n. into D 24, and to the c. 
into D 27. In the n. part dai* day is regular, but at Ashover and 
further s. becomes dee*, 0' quite in the n. is occasionally oy as in 
D 24. r is regularly auy. In a few isolated places aay as daayn 
down, has been heard for TJ' as in D 25 ; and a^H has bec^n found, 
which is intermediate between a'lr, a^y and occurs in D 27. This 
yar. extends from the n. border of Db. east of the ridge of hills which 
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form the centre of I)b. as far as Ilkeston, but the separation dai' dee* 
for day indicates a change at a few miles s. of Cliesterfield. To the 
e. of the ridge which piisses through Lolsover, the verbal plural in 
'en is not found. 

Yar. iv. Southern. At about Quamdon and s. of it, 0' is regularly 
iw and U' regularly vaafv or f/aaw. The tio like the uuw of the other 
varieties is derived from oo^. The triphthong ^aaw is very neatly 
pronounced, and Mr. Hallam obser^'ed that there was an habitual 
transverse elongation of the opening of the mouth which seems to 
generate' it from aaw. 

'Mr, Hallam obtaincMl no less than eight versions of my cs. to 
illustrate this district, all written from native speakers or corrected 
by tliem. 

These arc from the following towns : 

Vor. I. South Plak. 

1. Brndwcll broad' Uy 9 ne.Biuton. 

2. Taddin^n, 5 ese. Buxton. 

3. Aslifurd aash-fudy 3 eso.Taddington. 

4. Winster, 4 nw. Matlock Bath. 
Var. II. "Western. 

5. Ashboum, 10 sw.Matlock Bath, first Tersion. 

6. „ ,y second „ 
Var. III. Eastehn. 

7. Brampton, 3 w. Chesterfield. 
Var. IV. SouTiiEKN. 

8. Uepton rep'n, 7 ssw.Db. 

■ 

From these I have selected the third, from Ashford, and give it 
entire, and in notes after each paragraph I give the principal variants 
relating to pron. from each of the other seven versions, referred 
to by the above numbers; ditferences merely relating to words or 
expressions are not usually given. 

AsuFOBD, Db., cs., with Variants (EP. p. 427.) 

0. tcaa' Jon)z nuuw dd*-t8. 

WHY 12 4 6 6 8 icahify 7 tcaui/, doubts 4 5 6 da^'t»y 1 daa'ts, 2 daatcta, 

Xfo 14 5 6 tiuuWy 2 noo^y 7 8 »oa, 7 daaytSy 8 dtaatcts, 

1. ict/'i, Tuoaiy dhas' iin i'm mH. hoo'th laaf' Hd dhiz niicz ii mahyn. 

00' hyaiarz f dhaat')B noa'dhikr aey&r nUr dheeUr, 

THEE 4 5 6 dhatyy 1 yiiy 2 7 8 yoa\ who 7 ooti, 

BOTH 7 hooiidh, NEITHER 5 8 nee'dhur, 

LAi'GH 5 6 8 lof', HEKB 5 7 8 te'ur, 
MINE 1 mahynd, 2 4 8 tfuthyn, 7 mauyn. 
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2. dhiir)z nawn mon'i ii% d<iey% kawz dhii)r laaf't aa% tcaey noa'n^ 
diion't wi ? wot shuod rnaak' Urn f it)8 non veri lahi/kli, iz it f 



NONE = NOT 2 4 5 6 7 8 w«. 

DIE 12 5 7 8 dii/n dii/Zy 4 6 daeyz, 

LAUOUBD 5 6 7 loft. 



DON*T WE 2 duo)n't iis, 7 S duo)nii wi. 
MAKE 8 mai-k\ 



3. aa-a^'v^r, it tviir H dhis'n, soo juos't uuwd dhi nahyz, mikn^ Hn hi 

kwahyt til)i)v duofi', aark dhi ! 

HOWEVER 4 aa'mmefitr^ 8 eaawaum^ i have 6 7 au)Vf 8 ahy)ny it is not clear 
iviir. what this n represents; it occurs 

NOISE 7 noyz, also in "Wa. and Le. 

QUIET 1 icai'tj 2 4 5 8 ktcahyiit, 7 done 12 4 duutcn. 
kwauyut, 

4. aa)m saa'rtin aa)eeikrd Urn ser — suo7n fi dhaeyz foa'ks Hz went 

thruuw)th 00' I thingg ftii)th furst dhUrs&n'z — 'dhaat')aa did, 
shod^iir inuof, 

I'm 1245678 au)m au-)m, whole 2 4 5 6 7 8 icuoL 

SAY 1 7 *«»'. FIRST 5 7 fusL 

these, taken properly as those 4 dhoo^z^ themselves 2 dhurael'z, 

5 dhuutcZf 8 dhoa'Zy 6 dhetn. that 12 4 dha€it')\f 5 7 8 dhaat'au, 
through 2 6 7 8 throd^. 



5. ^z)(h yuonggist laa'd issen'j H greert laa'd nahi/n eeikr uuwd, noa'd is 
fai'dhHrz vahys ikz suuwn Hz aey eeUrd it, ilv it wur sil ktceeikr 
tin shcau'kin, iin aa)d truost vm Jii)t 8pee*k)f trooHh otri dee% 
dhaai' aa wuod. 



YOUNGEST 1 yuongknt, 
GREAT 7 gret^ 2 4 5 6 8 big, 
NINE 7 mniyn. 
VOICE 7 vauys. 



SQUEAKING 2 4 5 6 8 sktcef'kiH, 7 

ttku't'eiikin. 
TRUTH 12 6 trxvuth. 
DAY 1 7 dav. 



6. iin)th uHwd wuom'tln Uraen* Ud tel on*i on yii iiz iz loaf 'in na^', iin 
tel yii straeyt <C't Hn aw, widha^'t on'i fiduu'f iv yoa)l oa'nli 
aak'H iir — aa)ni »?ioo^itr uuw wuolf icuowt Hr ? 



LAUGH 2 4 7 lanf', 6 8 lof\ 
NOW 2 4 7 uatv, 8 maaw, 
OUT 7 onyt. 
TOO 2 4 5 6 tuuiv, 7 tod^, 8 tiw. 



WITHOUT 2 baatrty 4 icidhaa-f^ 7 

widhanyt, 8 ividhvaawt. 
ADO 6 iiduHiv'y the rc^ar form, 2 4 5 

7 8 bod Jr Iir, 
won't 7 u'i)nnt. 
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7. at on'i rai'l, uuw touted 'maer on)t teen aa aak'8t)ur tuuwthrt 

tahymz oa'Hr, uuw di'dy Hn uuw uuwt)7iil tii bee ruongg ikha't 
suoch it thingg &% dhis^ wot thingk yU f 

8HE = noo 7 oo'^t 6 8 uur. times 7 tauymz. 

iiE 12 4 5 6 8 maey^ 7 tniy' wrong 7 rungg, 

ASKED 4 5 ek-st. ABOUT 7 uifaaytt 2 4 6 t, 8 on. 

TWO THREE 7 too^ uf tkriijj 8 tiwthri. 

8. we'l^ Hz a wUr see'ifif uuw)d ter)yii, hoo'dh «'• Hn weeUr ikn wen 

uuw f nan') f druonyk'n heest Hz U kawz Hr uoz'hiind, 

SAYING 7 8 sai-in, found 2 5 6 fuotrd. 

8HE=hoo, 7 M>^, 5 6 8 uwr, husband 2 uoz'bunt, 

how 2 iMiCy 8 taaWy 7 aa'. 

9. uuw swoa-Hr uuw saeyd im wi Hr oa'n ahyz, lee d aw tz lengkth 

on)th grd*'nd wi iz guod Suon'di koo't on, tloo's too Hr oa'n 
doo'Hr stoo'iiy da^'n iit)th kau rnUr H yonz lain. 

8HB=hoo, 7 oo^t 5 6 8 uwr, coat 7 kooiit^ 6 tloo'z, 

SWORE 2 sicae'r. own door stone 2 th)aawz duwr, 1 

WITH 2 4 5 6 8 u'idh, duuTy 4 thaa'z dooiiry 5 a'*« 

EYE8 1 2 acyny 7 auyz. doatiry 7 aays doaYtfy 8 taatcs dooiir. 
LAID, LYING 12 4 5 6 8 hihyiny 7 ligin. down 1 4 dawtty 2 daawny 7 daayn, 

GROUND 4 graa'ndy 2 graaicfui, 8 8 dtaawn, 

gmMwndy 7 grnaynd, yon 7 yow«^, 2 4 yondtir. 

10. flfy tcur fret'in H'cee', uuw sez, i suoch H wee' juos't lahyk H haad'li 

chahylt iir ik lit'l wench krahyin, 

„B 7 ,-y^ 2 4 6 8 fur aH')th mmrldy 7 far 

. , ^ oa*)^ wuul'd, 

BHE = huO, 8 Mf/r. . »• f r 

' LIKE / taugk, 

POR ALL THE WORLD, Tiscd foi juos't ID CRYING 7 krauyhiy 8 i;i M /fwr;)iV. 

11. iin it juos't 8oo' aap-nt Hz 'uwr Hn iir duuwtUr i law kuuwm 

thruuw)th haak' yaa'rd frik ing'gin th)wet tloo'z a^'t fti)t draky 
on)th wesh'in dee'. 

CAME 7 kuumdy 8 kuum', 4 kgai'tn. clotuer 7 tloofiz. 

TiiRouGii 2 7 8 throo*. out 2 aawf^ 7 aagt. 

the 7 ^. DRY 7 draay. 

wkt 2 iciyt. DAY 7 rAri. 

12. wahyiyh het'l wUr hahylin fiir)ih tee', won fahyn hraeyt suom'Hr 

aaJ'iiiniuHwn oa'nli H waeyk sin neks Thuurzdi, 

WHILE 7 icauyl. brioht 2 7 hrigt. 

THE It. AFTERNOON ^ aaf'tHmOOhl. 

BOILING 1 bMuylin, 7 bauyiin, week 7 8 wiyk. 
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13. Hn duoyvt yik sae' ? aa ni'iir lurnt on'i moo'Hr iiha^'t dkaat' liznt'z 

nop- til tUdee-, itsh shod-iir Hz maa' nai'm)z Jaak' ShepUd, tin aa 
duo)n'ur waawt fil)t dim' noa-dhUr, dhaat's saa'rtin, 

8BB 2 4 5 6 7 Moa- kuow, 1 fwa-u, want 5 6 8 won't, 

LEARNED 12 4 5 6 7 8 etiird heni-d. do (see aduw^ par. 6) 4 6 cIhuw. 

ABorT 1 iibaa-ty 2 7 « of, 4 5 6 8 on. neitiieu 5 6 8 nce'dhur. 

MY 14 5 8 ma /if/, 7 maut/f 2 mi. 

14. aa)m g66'in iPaH'mfii)t ar mi suop'iir naa% gmd- naeyty Hn duo)n-iir 

bee sU kwik ikha^'t kroa'in oaUr ii bod i figjae'n wen aey tawka 
fiba'-t dhis dhaat' iin)£ tuodhUr tuuw dhi, 

HOME 1 icao-my 2 6 7 8 tcun'm^ 4 5 omit. again 1 2 ttge'ti. 

SIGHT 5 8 nahijt, 7 niyt. he 7 ty, 1 2 4 6 dhi they, 8 dhu they. 

A BODY 15 6 8 OH'ibod'i, 2 noo^'bdi, about 1 4 ubaa't, 2 iibaawi, 7 8 
4 nmb'diy 7 tro'M. f« = of. 

15. aey)z ik pooHr wi'k fuuwl Hz praiis widha^t uon'bithinykin issen' 

il bit. aa dtio)n"&r noU' Hz aa')v uuwt tnooHr fii)t see' tM*', soo 
guod' naeyt tuuw dhi, 

he's 2 i()n, 7 ii/z. rNBETiiiNKiNo for bethinking, 7 

FOOL 7 8 Jiicly \ hodt2 chaap, reeiiz-ti. 

WITHOUT 4 tcidhaa't, 7 tcidhaayt, 8 The rest differently phrased. 

widheaaw't^ 2 baawt. 



D 27 = EM. = East Midland. 

This district consists of the co. of Nt. only. I have not boon able 

to find sufficiently distinct indications to assume any other boundaries. 

It is quite distinct from the adjoining Li., D 20, on the e. Eut on 

the n. it seems to fade into the neighbouring Yo., on the w. into Db., 

and on the s. it is doubtful whether the region between the two 

horns of Ix). sliould not rather be classed with the Le. var. of D 29. 

The pron. may almost be considered as a slight variety of received 

speech with no- for m. The TJ' words in the n. have aawy in the m. 

have aafiH, which is characteristic, and in the s. fall into the ^aaio 

observed in D 20. The 1' is rather ahy thiui any. The def. art. is 

mostly dhijLj but occ. rf//, th and even «, t- by lussiniihition. The r not 

before a vowel is quite vocalised as in J) 20, although Mr. Hallam 

very frequently writes it in; and the // disiq)pears. As opposed to 

Li., Kt. is characterised by an almost entire absence of fractured 
vowels. 
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Mr. Hallam wrote from diet, six versions of my dt. (EP. p. 448), 
whicli I treat as in D 26, giving one in extenso and adding variants 
characterised by the following numbers : 

1. East Retford, from the lock-keeper, b. 1803. 

2. Worksop, from a porter at the canal, b. 1823. 

3. Mansfield, from a patten-maker, b. about 1819. 

4. Mansfield Woodhouse, 2 n.Mansfield, from a labourer, b. 1820, the Tersion 

selected. 

5. Bulwell, 4 nn W.Nottingham, from a retired labourer, b. 1801. 

6. Newark, from a butcher. 

1. au sat'f ehaap's, yoa see' naa'iiii dhUt au)m raeyt Hbaail&t dhaat lit'l 

gyel kuom'infrUm yon skoo'l, 

I SAT 1 prefixed naaw now, and 6 pre- about 1 ubaa-tct, 

fixed ice-l. girl 1 laas', 3 6 ffytrly 6 gyeiil. 

CHAPS 1 laad'Zf 3 mavis, fuom yon school 6 frum)8 skool'l 
RIGHT 13 5 6 rahyt, yondtir. 

2. 8hee)% gooin daaMn dhU roa'd dheeUr throo' dhU red gyai't on dhU 

left aan' sah'yd ii)dh roa'd, 

DOWN 1 daa'tcn. or the road 2 3 6 mi^ dhu rao'd, 1 and 

THERE 1 dheur. 6 omit the words. 

3. look! f ehahyid)% gau-n straeyt uop iii)t doo'H Hv dhU raong' 

aa'HiiJLS, 

LOOK 1 thooii unuof'y 6 au)m thooiir, to the S 6 6 tii dhUy 2 tS)th. 

used instead of ' look.' house this aa'uiis was inclined to aa'wt. 

straight 1 atrahyt, 

4. tffeeH shee)l aap'n fahynd dhaat' druongJcn def' wiz'rfd fel'H kawld 

Tom. 

WIZENED 6 alongki. 

5. wee awl noa' im ver'i we'l, 

6. waey'nt dhi uuwd ehaap' soo'n tee'ch Hr not tH doo it Hgye'n, poo'U 

thing / 

woN^T 1 3 woa'nt, teach 6 laa'n. 

7. loo'ky i%'nt it triw f 

LOOK 6 luok' yii, 

true 3 6 trod*, 1 troo', 6 m taowd yii skee tour ruony, 

7 
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This gives a practical uniformity with only an occ. deviation in the 
XT'. The following sentences were also dictated to Mr. Hallam (EP. 
p. 449) : 

1. At Mansfield : ee')z got it on im tiknawyt^ he has got it on him, i.e. 

he's very tipsy, to-night. 

2. At Bingham, old woman's account of what she said to a clergyman 

who asked her for subscriptions : yoo see', ser^ sez ahy^ ahy)v 
iknuof' ta doo' widh wot lit' I ahy e'v tU gyiv Utoai'^ itn au lahyh 
to. gee' it misen', Hn dhen au noa' dhu)l gyet* it; you see, sir, 
says I, I've enough to do with what little I have to give away, 
and I like to give it myself, and then I know they'll get it. 

The following fragments of a cs. were dictated to me by the son of 
the late rector of Bingham (8 e. Nottingham), and Mr. Hallam obtained 
another version of them direct from a retired native tradesman. Observe 
that the first had wo, and the second mo* (EP. p. 449). 

Fragments of a Binghah cs. dictated by 



Rector* 8 Son. 

aaym saa'tin aay hee'Hd Urn 
ie- — dhat' aay did wf iknuof' 
— dhat dh)oa'd wuom'iin Uself 
faeumd dhU druongk'n bee's, wot 
d)yoo' thingk? thee see'd im wi 
hUr oan auyz lauying daewn on)ih 
graewndf tloa't hauy dhU duo'Hr 
Hv a haews, aan d)yii nao' ? dhaat' 
haap't on H woeh'in dai, iiz shee' 
ikn Hr duuwtikr in law huum' 
throo' dha hah' yaa'd friim ing-in 
aetot dha wet' tloa'z tH dree' oo* 
ki'iirz [A-tfiiz] ? aay)m u goa'in 
hao'tn ta euop'ik. guod' nauyt. 



Natiyb Tradesman. 

ahy)m saa'iin thoo'tr ahy ee"&d 
Hm aai' — dhaat' ahy did %ai'f 
Unuof' — dhaat' dh)uuwd wuom'iin 
Ursen faaiind dhik druo^qk'n hee't 
waur)ii)yii thingk ? Bh)see'd im 
wi ikr oa'n ahyz, dae'd drud^ngk on 
dhik gra^Und, Hgye'n iz oa'n a^iit 
doo'u, dhaat' aap'nd on)dh wesh'in 
dai', iis ahee' iin Hr duuwtUr in 
law kuum' throo' dhU baak' yaa'd 
fr&m ing'in' a^itt dhU wet tluuz 
ta draa'y, oo' ke'Hz iib<^iit yao' ? 
au)m gooin oo'm)p)mi suo^p-ik, 
guo^d' nahyt. 



In ao'm)p')mi auop'u, ihep' is an a8similnt€d t from tu with the vowel suppressed. 

At present then Nt. shews very little affinity to any Mid. speech. 
But fortunately Mr. Hallam found in a family at Bulwcll (4 nnw. 
Nottingham) a direct proof of a change i«ince 1844. He learned from 
them that the words *keen feet rain hme night,' now called kee'7i 
fee't rain lai'n nahyt^ that is practically in received pronunciation 
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were in 1844 called hjaeyUy faeyt^ ree'ti, laeyn, na^yt, of which the first 
three aj^eo practically with D 26. In the same place he also heanl 
an example of the verhal pi. in -en, if we icHrn tawkin too H shepiJird 
dung' * if we were-n talking to a shcphcnl dog,* although he did not 
meet iHth another instance. Hence I consider that the deviations 
from Mid. usages are comparatively recent, and that it is proper to 
associate ^Xt., D 27, with Ch. and n.St., D 25, and m. and s.Db., D 28. 



D 28 = w.SM. = western South Midland. 

This small district contains parts of five counties, the se. of Welsh 
FL, the ne. of Dn., all detached or English Fl., a small part of n.Sh., 
and a small slip to the sw. of Ch. The first two contain natural 
Welsh speakers, but these sections have spoken English for years, and 
detached or English Fl. has spoken English since the Conquest, and 
even before, although the names of places are still Welsh. In such 
a district not much homogeneity of speech can be looked for, but all 
parts are under the influence of Ch. 

The general characters are (EP. p. 451) : 

A- it) ee'y ai\ as nee'm nai'm nftme. 

A' \s oo'y oa', as stoo'n atoa'n stono. 

£' is ec, as grern green, with a slif^ht leaning to griyn greyn. 

Ill is eey aey, as nee't naeyt night, the first fonn most usual, the second hardly u^ed 

except in ' good night.* 
I' is tiy uuy ahy atty^ say about ahy. 
0' is 00^ y iWf as noo-n niicHy the former as appreciated by Mr. Hallam, who is 

familiar with the sound oo^, the second as felt by others. 
U is uo-y this is regular. 
IT' is uw UHW aaw aoic, say about cuiw. 

The r has become Midland, say r^^, as opposed to the Welsh r^ of Sh. 
The sum of these characters distinguish the district from all the neighbouring 
forms of speech, though some of the individual pron. occur in them. 

It is impossible to distinguish varieties effectively, because there is 
so much uncertainty in the pronunciation. I give a dt. written from 
the dictation of the town -crier at Ellesmere, Sh., and I add any 
tangible variants from Whixall, Sh., ]Ianmer, detached FL, and 
Famdon, Ch., with the letters W, H, F i)rofixed. The Ellesmere and 
Hanmer, both taken by ^Mr. Hallam, agree closely, the Whixall and 
Famdon had to be deduced from my informants' orthograjjliy, and are 
therefore not so trustworthy. 
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Ellesmebe dt. with variants. 

1. uy sai'y kad-z, yii see- nuiCj dhat uy)m ree't Hbuwt dhaat' lil'l tcensh 

kuum'tn friim dhU skoo'l yaandUr, 

BAY HF ««••. ABOUT WF iibaawt. 

LADS F mee'tSj W ehaap's, coming WIIF kuo'm'in. 

YOU SEE H yw see'n. school WF skiwl. 

NOW W fiyaaw^ F naaw, yonder F yondiir. 
I'm W ahy, F any, 

2. uur)z goo'in duuicn dhU roa'd dhee'Hr tkroo' dhU red tcilit on dhU 

lif't and suyd it dhik roa'd. 

going "W yiciuy H goo'itiy F gooin. through II throo^y F thriiv. 

DO^Tf W diaaicHf II (/km;w, F daawn. gate W yrtltf F gee't. 

ROAD "W fo'ww, n rua'tid, F rwc/, side "W aahydy F aauyd, 
second time tr<v. 

3. sai'f uHUoy' dhii chuyld)z gaun straeyt uo^p' tii dhU raany doo'Hr. 

SAFE ENOUGH W saarthiU unuu/', H wrong door II rony doa'uVy W dootir 

look yiif F shiwr iiNuo^f' u dhii raany yhaawa, F diwr iiv 

CHILD W ehahyldy F chauyld, dhu ruouy aaws, 
GONE "W yivoHf F yofi. 

4. tcaa-r uur mav fuynd dhaat' druongkn jef uuwd chaap- kawld Tuo^in\ 

iKiiEiiE V^ wefurf F tciyiiry IL mai'bee. sriviVd ffl'ur oa dhii neum oa 

FIND V^ fahyndy F fauynd. Tuohntia, II ringk'ld feVu dhee'tir 

DEAF AV dai'/y F def', uz dhii kawln Tud^m, F wiz'ud 

OLD CHAP CALLED ToM, differently fcl-iir u dhii nee-m uv Tutrm'&s. 
phrased in different versions, W 

5. wi awl noa' vm veri wel'. 

WB "W mw, KNOW WII noa'Hy F noo'. very W vaar'H. 

6. wvon*^ dhik uuwd chaap* soo'u iaich Hr nod iH doo)tt Hgye'Hy poo ikr 

thing ! 

won't W \cw?n'M, do "W doa'y 11 doo^^ F diw. 

SOON AVF »tjrw, H «ao'w. poor H pooh'iry F piwr. 

TEACH "WII laa'm. thing W thin, 

7. look- yil ! tn'iid it troo' ? 

LOOK WF Hick. TRUE TV driw (P), H trod^, F triw. 

ISN*T II itriit. 

As I was unable to understand the writing of the dt. from Hawarden, 
FL, called aa'rdin, I give a short owl. of words heard there by Mr. 
Hallam (EP. p. 458). 
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A- ^ttm game. A'- ^oo' two. A': oa-m home. JE- fai'dhiir tsAYier. JE: dee* 
day. M'- an'i any. icai't wheat. JE': del dai'l deal, teee'ur where. E- apai'k 
speak, ree'n rain. E'- ei/ he. E': eeiird heard. EA: aet/t eight, uwd old. 
tuu'd told, kau'f calf, fyaa'rn fern, gee't gate. EA'- ae'd head. EA': dee'f 
deaf. EO: yuo^ng' young. EC)'- oo* hoo = she. foaiir four. I- gyet to get. 
I: chahyld c\iTldi. rKo*«* run. 0: kraaf't croii, 0'- «A:oo' «A:ifr school. 0': gw^d' 
good, rfoo* do. U- ^i/o* w son. doo'iir door, XJ: gruwnd ground. XT'- ftoai^ 
now. XT': cfaaM^it down. uo*z' va. Y: /m^ first. A., rai'sn reason. £.. tor tea. 



D 29 = e.SM. = eastern South Midland. 

This extensive district contains 8h. e. of Wem and the Severn, 
St. 8. of Stone, a slip on the n. of Wo., the greater part of Wa., the 
8. tail of Db.y and all Le., that is, it occupies parts of six counties, 
reaching right across the middle of England, and forming ''the 
Midlands" properly so called. It is nevertheless to such a degree 
homogeneous in character, that I have not been able to separate it 
satisfactorily into independent districts, as, although it has some 
differences, it was impossible to draw bounding lines between them. 
But I distinguish four varieties, with some subforms, that have rather 
a geographical location than a phonetic individuality. These are as 
follows, where the names of towns and villages from which, among 
others, my information comes, must serve as indications of the regions 
involved (EP. p. 460). 

Yar. i. ne.Sh., and n. and m.St. 

ia. ne.Sh. Edgcombe, Hodnet, Market Drayton, Newport ; in St. EccleshaU, 

Wootton. 
i^. wm.St., n. of Watling Street. Bradley, Cannock, Haughton, Stretton. 
ie. em. St. Barton-under-Needwood, Burton-upon-Trent, Hanbury, Hopwas, 
Lichfield, Tamworth, Tutbury, Yoxall. 
Yar. ii. me. and se.Sh., s.St. and n.Wo. 

iia. me. and se.Sh. Ironbridge, Madcley, Shifnal, TVelUngton. 

ub, S.St. Codsall, Darlaston, Dudley (politically in Wo.), Walsall, Wednes- 

bury. West Bromwich, Willenhall, Wolrerhampton. 
iie. n.Wo. Cradley, Hagley, Selly Oak, Stourbridge. 
Yar. iii. Wa. 

iiia. e.Wa. Atherstone, Bedworth, Brandon, Bulkington, Corentry, Nuneaton, 

Polesworth. 
mb, w.Wa. Birmingham, Curdworth, Elmdon, Knowle, Leamington, Warwick. 
Yar. iv. Le. 

Belgrare, Birstall, Cottesbach, Leicester, Loughborough, Syston, Waltham. 

The characters of these varieties, and of the whole district, may be 
inferred from the pronunciation of the following words as given in 
glossic in the annexed table (EP. p. 462) : ' believe, cup, day, do. 
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down, green, the hail eyly house' {h always left out), *lame, look, 
moon, nail, name, now, out, rain, school, shoe, soon, tail* (not *tale'), 
'three, too, up, way, wife.' 





Vab. 1. 


VAR. U. 


VAU. m. 


Vak. iv. 


a 


b 


e 


a , b 


e 


a 


b 




A- 


ne.Sh. 

and 
nm.St. 


wm.St. 


em. St. 


T^f 8.St. n.Wo. 
8. oh. 

1 ! 


e."Wa. w.Wa. 


Le. 


laxiim 


nai'tn 


navm 


1 

nai'm . naiiim naium 


naiwn 


naitim 


nai'tn 


JEG- 


tee-l 


teel 


nee'm 


neym , 

- 1 - i^W 


fuii'm 


tai'ul 


tee' I 


JEG: 


dee' 


dee'f dai' 


dee' 


dai' 


dai'y 


naayl 
dai'y 


dee' 




dee' 


EG 


ree-n 


ree'n 


ree'n 


rai'n ravyn > ratun 


rai'n \wai'y{?) 


ree'n 






ravn 




1 










E' 


bilai'v 


gree-n 


greyn 


gree'n gree'n grax w 


gree'n 




gravyn 


EO' 


thrai- 


gre-yn 
three' 


threy 


\ graiyn 
— — three' 
thrai' 


three' 


— 


thrai' y 


r 

0' 


wahf/f 


tcahgf 
miwn 


wahyf 
wauyf 
tiwdiw 


wahyf tcahyf xcahyf 

xcauyf 
tnoo'n tiw ditc nium 


wahyf 
loo^k 


wahi(f 
wauyf 
akiwl 


wahyf 

wot/f 

miwn 








muuwn 


miwn i muo^n 


so(^n i 




U' 


uo^p 
uuwa 


tto^p 
aaw» 


tto^p 
autcs 


kud^p u(?-p uo'p 
nuw aawt daawn 


uo'^p 
aaw8 


ud^p 
aawe 


uo^p 
daawn 






Saawt 


9 w 

a U8 


yaawt daewn 
aaiit > 

1 

1 






uuwt 
no'w 



In all these A=aiii is the older form, and ^y, ai' modem variants. 
^G and EG=w seems also to be the older form, of which ai'fi, et/ 
are variants. Observe the change in ii^, where ai'y is normal and 
characteristic. 0'=»r, uuw are regular variants of od*. JJ'^aaw has 
several local variants. 

In addition to this, h is never heard, r not before a vowel is said to 
be untrilled, and may be r***, and even before a vowel it may be the 
same, at any rate the trill, if it exists, is very faint. 

The verbal plural in -en is quite distinct in Sh., St. and "Wo. It is 
ver}' little heard in Wa., and nearly (not quite) extinct in Le. 

In Var. iii, but apparently not in iia, though the two together 
form the 'Black Country,' there ia a curious way of combining the 
negative with auxiliary verbs. The following were heard by Mr. 
Hallam at Darlaston, Walsall, West Bromwich, Wednesbury, Willen- 
hall, Wolverhampton, and Cradloy, some in one place, some in another 
(EP. p. 461). 
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1. Ahy ain-ty I a'n't or am not. 2. akt/ ait^ I haven't. 3. it avy^ 
aiynt, it isn't. 4. i't it? isn't it? 5. ahy bi-ty het/nt, I ben't. 6. 
ahy doot'f I don't. 7. ahy shai'y shai-t^ shaw, I shan't. 8. ahy tcaa'y 
tpoa-w, woaw, woo% I won't. 9. ahy kao', kaw, kawt, I can't. 10. 
ahy uo^d-fif I wouldn't. 

In a cs. sent from Dudley, I find (continuing the numbers) 1 1 . ahy 
doa' Jce'Ur, I don't care. 12. dhaat' doa' maat'iJLr^ that does not 
matter. 13. woa' ikr? won't she? 14. ahy doa' toaan'tf I don't 
want. 15. d^a' yH. bee ? don't you be ? 

As illustrations, I give versions of the dt. as dictated by natives at 
Edgmond, Sh. (just w. of Newport), and Darlaston, St. (a little ese. 
of Wolverhampton), which present about the greatest contrast that 
can be obtained from different parts of this district. In the following 
examples tf, «, uo are generally used for ae^ uu, uo^ (EP. p. 472). 



Edomond, Sh. ia. 

(1) au «t, chaap'8f yik aiyn naaw 
dhat ahy)m riyt Ubaawt dhaat' 
lit' I wench hum' in frUrn dhU shuwl 
yaan'dUr, 

(2) ur)z yyooWn daawn dhU roa'd 
dheeUr throo* dh& red gyai't on 
dha lift aan'd tah'yd &v dhU roa'd, 

(3) luok yik ! dhU chahyld)% 
yawn strasyt uop t^ dhU ruongg 
aaws, 

(4) iveeUr ur)l bee laaykli Unuof 
ta fahynd dhaat druongk-n jef 
mdhUrd fel'H Hz dhi kawln Tuom. 

(5) wee awl noa'n im we'L 

(6) wuon'ii dha uwd chaap' sooh% 
laam Hr not tik dw^ it Hgyen'^ 
pooHr thingg / 

(7) lod'k/ aintittruwf 



Da&laston, St. ub, 

(1) ahy tary, laad'%^ duon yH 
tee ahy)m royt na^ii iiba^ii't dhaat' 
lit'l weneh kom'in friim)8)9kiwl 
yaan'ditr. 

(2) ur)jB goo'in da^tn dhU ro'wd 
dheeikr thriw dhaat' red gye'Ht on 
dha lift aan'd sawyd d dhU ro'wd, 

(3) Itiok yH / ur)z gawn itraeyt 
uop ta dha ruong a^ils, 

(4) ahy shad thingk nr)l foynd 
owd ahrd eeit'rin tkin'i snivlin 
Tuom'i. 

(5) yow awl noa'n im royt Unuof'. 

(6) woo')t ee mak ur bowt [ —bolt, 
run away], pooUr thingg/ Ur 
woo')t [= won't] diw it Hgyen' ! 

(7) liwk! di't [= didn't] ahy 
tel yii ? 



The following sentences (except No. 7) were noted by Mr. TH. at 
Burton-on-Trent, \e. The first was reported to have been said by a 
father to his daughter at dinner — the girl had lost £2 and the mother 
had gone to look for it (EP. pp. 477, 478). 
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Burton-on-Trext. 

(1) weeilr)z yiJtr modhH? ah-y 
noa' dhli)s) suam'iit uop, ikr ur 
wuod'nii haey uwee'. Hn dhik)B 
tuom'iit uop wi yoa'^fik yoa Icon' ikr 
$$'t yUr din'ik. 

(2) yoa')n htn il/oyn woyl. 

(3) aey)n goo'in H dhU aawt, 

(4) aey liv% iigyen' dheeUr in 
jeniiU, 

(5) trnt aey goo*xn H duw it ? 

(6) yyer)uop ! yoa)n gaur)ii ! 

(7) oy)/ duu)t it dhaat'nn. 



Translation. 

(1) Where's your mother? I know 
there's something up, or she wouldn't 
be away. and there's something up 
with you, for you can't eat your dinner. 



(2) you-hare-n been a fine while. 

(3) he's going into the house. 

(4) he lives against there in general. 

(5) isn't he going to do it P 

(6) get)up ! you)haye-n grot)it ! 

(7) I'll do)it in that manner. 



The following Carol was dictated to me by a lady who used to live 
in the neighbourhood, and had often heard it sung. 



BARTOM-rNDBR-XlBDWOOD, IC, 

a% oy saht' on H tuon'i hahngh 

on KrwUmiks dee' i)dh mawnin, 
oy saa' threy ships hum see'lin hoy, 

on JSrus'iimiis d^e* i)dh mawnin. 
Htn %u> suod hey in dheyz they ships 

huot Jba'zH/iin it/e'U led't, 
Hn 'aey did ivis'l Hn 'shey did sing, 
Hn aal dhU hel'% on e'ikth did ring, 
faujoy dhikt dhU Sai'viHr, 'ey wiiz 
hawn 

on JSrus"&miis dee' %)dh mawnin. 



TRAySLATION. 

As I sat on a sunny bank. 

On Christmas day in the morning, 
I saw three ships come sailing by, 

On Christmas day in the morning. 
And who should be in these three ships 

But Joseph and his fair lady. 
And 'he did whistle and 'she did sing, 
And all the beUs on earth did ring, 
For joy that the Saviour, he was bom 

On Christmas day in the morning. 



The following Dialogue on the Darlaston * TVake Beef,' or beef for 
the annual feast on 24 August, was dictated to Mr. Hallam by one of 
the speakers, and pal. in 1879. 



Darlaston, St., ii^. 

laas* Froydi noyt, wen mee iin 
a^witr Tuom tc&n goo'in uop dhU 
street t)aav')ii loo'k Ht dhU Weikk 
Bee'/, wee went Us fur ikz dhU 



Translation. 

last Friday night, when I and our 
Tom were-n going up the street to)haye)a 
look at the Wake Beef, we went as fur 
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as the White Lion, and turned again, 
and coming back through the Alley, there 
were three or four sitting at the door, 
collier-fashion, little Jacky Reynolds, 
Joe Careless, and two more of his pals 
[= friends], dog-runners. 



Wawyt Lawyikn^ ikn tumd Hgym'^ 
iin kum'in hanh throo dhii Aa'li, 
dhi tcAs thrii Hr fowHr sit'in Ht 
dha doo'ikry kol'iiir)faash"iln, litl 
Jaak'i Heniildz, Jo'W Kye'rlis, un 
tiw tnoo'Hr Hv ts paal'z, dog- 
ruan'Hrz, 

It. weeUr Us hi'n, Aar'% ? 

Aa, t)aav' H luok at dhii hrf, 

R. wee')n bin t)aav H luok 
aat' iV, Un dhaat')8 a^wHr shai'ikr: 
%% it dhawyn f 

Aa. aw, ahy rek'n it i%, guod 
nau yt. 

A maid-servant's account of how her brother Jim's leg was hurt and 
cured, palacotyped by Mr. Hallam from her dictation. 



B. where hast been, Harry? 

H. to) hare a look at the beef. 

IX. we)haye-n been to)haye a look at 
it, and that's our share ; is it thine ? 

n. aye, I reckon it is. Good night. 



Walsall, St., ii&. 

aa'r Jim tcau kuomin haak' friim 
sefi'in iz aa-nt Salif Un t kuom 
iikrau'9 dhU friz, iin yyet'in ov'Hr 
dha stahylf Un % urt)8 ley, Un it 
waw haad' evur sii longy, Un shi 
got 8uom powltis to€^ it, Un it wau 
'ev'Hr tH muoeh het'iir. 



Translatiok. 

our Jim was coming back from seeing 
his aunt Sally, and he came across the 
fields, and getting over the stile, and he 
hurt his leg, and it was bad ever so 
long, and she got some poultice to it, 
and it was 'ever so much better. 



The Yarietics iu. and iv. may be illustrated by extracts from my cs. 
in both cases palaeotyped from dictation by myself (EP. p. 464). 



ATHEBSToyB, Wa., iia. 

(6) dha owld' wuom'iin Uraen' 

(9) seed' im toi Hr oa'n ahyz u 
lakyin atrecht awl i% length o dhu 
graawnd wi iz goad' suon'di koo'Ht 
on, kloo'Ha tH dhii doo'Ur U dhii 
aawe, daaum Ht dha kor'nar oa 
yon le'an, ' 

(10) ee waz tvahynin awee', shi 
sez, far awl dhu wurld lahyk a 
sik' chahyU ar a lit' I gel in a fret. 



Endbbbt, Lb., iv. 

(6) dh) oa'l icuom-an a sen' 

(9) see'd im wi ar own aayt 
laayan sprawld at fuol- length on 
dha gruuwnd, in iz guod* suon'di 
koa't, tlos hi dha doaar a)dh 
uuws, duuwn at dha kawnur a yon 
le'an. 

(10) ee wawr waaynin awai', 
shi sez', far awl dha wuld laayk a 
haad'li ehaayld in a fret. 
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(11) Hn dhaat aap'nd Hlz th^e' 
am Hr dawtikr in law irfiz ukoam'in 
thruo' dha haak' ya'rd from ing'in 
aatct dha icet' kloo'ikz in draky tin 
fi icosh'tn dee' J 

(12) wahyl dhu kit' I trfii haaylin 
fkr fey icon fauyn hrahyt tuom-Hr 
aa-tHmuun, 

(14) tin goa* ahy)m Hyoo'in 
icoam' ta suop'iir, goad' nahyt. 



(11) tin dhai apnd tii ghee' tin 
Hr daw tar ti law kum- thriw dhu 
hak' ya'd throm inyin uutct dhik 
uret' tloa'% tH draay on ti tr««A'in 
dai'^ 

(12) waayl dhU kit'l tcawr ti 
hoylin fikr tai' truon faayn hraayt 
guomUr aa'iiiniurn, 

(14) tin 8oa' aa]m- yoo'i'n om tH 
ha)/n'i euop'Ar. guod naayt. 
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V. 

THE NOETHERN DIVISION OF ENGLISH 

DIALECT DISTRICTS. 

This comprehendB the whole of England lying between the n. dheeth 
line 5, and the s.L line 10. It thus comprises the whole of the n. of 
England except a very narrow slip on the border of Scotland. This 
large tract of country is very diversified in physical features. The 
great plain of Yo. on the e., the mountainous character of the " Lake 
District" on the w., and the "Coal Districts" on the n., point to 
three distinct regions where we may expect differences of speech, and 
on examination it has been found best to make three distinct districts, 
D 30, 31, and 32, or EN., WN., and NN. But besides this, the 
treatment of the def. art. the separates the whole region into two 
parts, the EN. and WN. using suspended /*, and the NN. using full 
dha. In WN. regions the fractures are found which I write uow, iy, 
or 00^, e^. Of these iy occurs in the M. div., but w? there replaces 
00*, and the difference between these two forms must bo noted. In oo* 
the essential character was that the sound of oo commenced with an 
opener mouth producing the effect of ^^oo, and it particularly replaces 
the 0' set of sounds. But in (x^ the essential character is that the 
sound of 00 begins with mo* (which decidedly approximates to oa), and 
goes on to 00, so that it is properly wo'dtf, a very inconvenient sign, for 
which, on the analogy of ly, we may write umo. This modification 
affects the XJ' words, not the CK words, and hence has altogether 
a different origin. The Of words in the N. div. have iw or tii. As 
iy generated ey^ aey, aay in the M. div., so uoi€ generates oaWy aow^ 
ahw, aaw in the N., and all these forms are found. The two forms 
iy, ttow are therefore historically valuable as the missing links in the 
wonderful transformation of ee, oo into ei, ou. It is only in the sw. 
of the N. div. to the s. of the s. hoose lino 6 that this change 
occurs completely ; throughout the rest of the N. div. the XJ' is either 
represented by oo or uoWf and only in Du. and some parts of Nb. do 
we find a closer approximation to oaw. 
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The verbal pi. in -en does not exist. * I am ' is replaced mostly by 
' I is,' although * I am' is heard in NN.=D 32. In most of the XN. 
the r is u>iilar, but this seems rather accidental, and not to be an 
inherited dialect mark. 

D 30 = EN. = East Northern. 

This comprises most of the North and East Ridings of Yo. Its 
boundary on the n. is the Tees as far inland as Croft, and then it passes 
on to Middleham, going e. of Kichmond and Leybum. Thence the 
border goes to Burley-on-the-Wharfe, and follows the s. Jioase line 6 to 
the n. of Kt., and then joining the s. teeth line 4, pursues it on the n. 
of the Humber to Spurn Head. The e. border is the sea. The area 
inclosed contains i. the great plain of Yo., ii. the moors of the ClcTeland 
iron district, iii. the wolds of Holdemess and the East Eiding, and iv. 
the Marshland by Goole and Selby. These form the four varieties, 
but they arc rather geographical than phonetic. There is in fact a 
wonderful uniformity of pronunciation in all four varieties, bo that it 
is difficult to characterise the difPerences. 

The general characters may be roughly stated thus (EP. p. 496) : 

A-, A'f M, M\ EA', 0' are usually replaced by a fracture e-ii or i'u, as A- 
ne'um ni'tim, A' tive'ii twi'Uy M de'ii di'ii day, etc., the e'ii being more used in the 
8., and the i'u in the n., but both forms occur in each. The e'tl i'U are more usually 
but less correctly conceived, as ai'ii ee'u. 

The I' is singularly enough aa' in i. and ii. But in iii. it frequently becomes aay 
before voiced, and ey before voiceless consonants, as neyf naayvz knife knives. 

The U' words have regularly oo*. The U words have mo, perhaps in the form uo^ 
rather than uo^, though the latter wns used by an informant in Market Weighton. 

The def. art. *the* is regularly suspended ^, although I have been told that th is 
heard in occasional use in the sw. If so, a slight alteration of the n. dheeth line 6 
would have to be made, but my information is incomplete, and hence this notice must 
suffice. In the se., in Holdemess, the def. art. is asserted to be entirely omitted. 
< I is ' EEaa)s is universal for * I am.' 

Hence Yar. i. and ii. seem to be separated chiefly because we have 
separate glossaries for each (Mid Yorkshire, and Cleveland with 
Whitby). Yar. iii. is separated by the threefold treatment of I', and 
Yar. iv. partakes of both i. and iii., but with no clear distinctions. 
Under these circumstances it seems best to give only extracts from the 
two cs. for i. Mid Yo., and iii. Market Weighton, in parallel columns, 
and three dt. for ii. Stanghow in Cleveland (12 ese.Middlesborough), 
iii. se.Holdemess, and iv. Goole, all from the dictation of different 
people, and printed interlinearly, with finally some of the principal 
words from the Mid Yo. cwl. illustrating Yar. i. especially. 
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Two cs. FOB Yar. i. and iii. (EP. p. 508). 



i. Mid YoRKtiHiKE. 

(8) 8hee)itd til yii bai'itth oo'giits 
Hn toeeUr Hn win it waaUr fit shU, 

faawt d*ruok^n hiiist ikt shii)% tH 
kau'itl Ur uozbUn on, 

(9) «M saw im wiv iir ai'Hn 
rUn ligin sfricht at I'aang' tenth 
atop' a t gruond tv iz gi'ad suonda 
koo'at, tlai'as hivY ^^*' diiar, 
doon at t niak a yon Ion. 

(11) an dhaat aap'nd az sJiee' 
an t dowVar % Wa kaam' fruof 
t haak' geath frev angin t wit 
tlaias 00' t ta dWaa av a weyshin 
di'a. 

(12) waa'l t kit'l wa hauOlin 
fa)C ti a a yaan' faa n hree't 
if'Vani'an i suoma nuobat a wee'k 
sin kuom £ nekst thozda, 

(13) az 8i'ar az mi ni'am)z 
Juoan, 

(14) an 86' aa')z gaan'in yaam' 
ta mi suopa, giad neet. 



iii. Ma&kbt Wbiohton. 

(8) shee waad' tel ya oo und 
wi'ar an wen sha faaw i 
d^ruonglcn hi-ast at sha kao'alz 
ar uoz'ban, 

(9) sha saw im wi ar ai'an ee'n^ 
ligin stWicht at fuol lefith uopa)d 
gruond iv iz guod stwnda kuoat, 
tlooas li)d di'ar a t' oo's, doo'n at 
kairanar a yon luo'an, 

(11) an dhaat aap'nd az awar 
an a dow'far % lawa kom' thruof 
haak' yaa'd frev ing'in t wet tli'as 
00 t ta dWaa'y iti; i^ weshin dai'a, 

(12) waa'l t' ket'l waz huoylin 
fa ti'a yaa' feyn hree't sitomu 
eftani'an nohat a wee'k sin kuotn 
nekst thozda. 

(13) az si'ar az ma ni'am)z 
Jon. 

(14) an si' a aa)z' gaan'in yaam' 
ta ai' mi suopa. guod' neeat. 



Three Interlinear dt. for Var. ii., iii., iv. (EP. pp. 519, 522). 

1 ii Stangbow, ClcYcland. si' aa sae', laad'z, ya si' nuo' dhat 
iii East Holdemess. sia aa se-a, mee'ats, yoo see' noo' at 
iv Goolo. saw aa sae', me'ats^ yi see' noo' at 

ii aa')z ri't ahuo't dhaat' li'aCl laas' kuom'in fre^ ski'al 

iii aa')z reyt aboo't dhaat' laafl has' kuom'in fre ski'al 

iv aa')z ree't ahoo't dhaat' laat^l goal' kuom'in fre' t skuxd 

ii yon'dha. 
iii yon'dhar. 
iv yonda. 

2 ii shia)z gaayn duo'n f rawad dhe'a thruo' C riad yaat' oY left 
iii sha)z huon doo'n ruo'ad dhe'a throo'f raed yaat' au left 
iv shi)z goain doo'n i rawad dhi'a thruof f raed yaat o)t left 
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ii aan'd taa'd o)C we\ 
iii aan'd %aayd H we\ 
iv aan'd ioayd ik)f tce\ 

3 ii 81' a r fiwffi/ f be'iin)z giUn ifraayt uop ii f di'ikr ^ C 
iii ti'iir iknviif he'iin)% gvHn tthre't uop ti di'dr U 
iv iiw'Ur iiniw* t he'ikn^% gon ttre't uop tH € duo'Hr ik t' 

ii raang' uo't. 
iii raang' oos. 
iv raang' ooa, 

4 ii we'ti ahiH)! meh'i fin'd dhaat' d*ruok'n di'Hf wt'z'nd /el'& 
iii wi'ii shaj meh'i fin'd dhat dhruong'Jcn dee'f shrivld fel'ik 
iv irrfi 9hi)l mehi fin'd dhat druong-kn di'Hf wiz'nd J'elH 

ii ^1 f niHrn H Tomi. 
iii a ni'Hm H Tomiis, 
iv a ( ne'Hm U Tomiis. 

5 ii wi au'ikl hen im vari u;i'L 
iii wee awl naw im vari wee L 
iv wi awl naw im veri wee'l, 

6 ii wiUnt { awd ehaap' siUn liUn ik nuot' ti di'ii')t Hgi'ikn, 
iii wi'iint awd chaap' si'Un tee'ch Hl nuot ii dee' it Hgi-Hn^ 
iv woan't owd chaap* ti'iin ii'iich H not til doo')t ikgae'n, 

ii puo'H thing I 
iii puo'Hr thing / 
iv puoH thing/ 

7 ii link ! iznt it friU ? 
iii li-ikk ! e%'nt it throo' ? 
iv li'Hik ! ii'nt it triw ? 

Of those the flpccimonft for ii. and iii. are more accurate prohahly 
than that for iv, which was a reminiscence of many years past, the 
use of tr for fr is probably inaccurate. Observe both the disappearance 
of the def. art. and the use of thr for Vr in iii. 



Mid Yo. cwl. (EP. p. 523). 

I. Wessex and Norse. 

A- 4 tnak' take. 5 maak' make, ti'iil tale. 20 li'iim lame. 21 nriim name. 

A: 39 knam' came. 43 aan' aan'd hand. 56 icenh weysh wash. 

A: or O: 68 fre'iifre (tho last before a rowel) from. 64 raang' wrong. 
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A'- 67 gaang' gaan' ge'u go. 74 ttce'u twi'u two. 76 te'iid toad. 81 luo'fin 
ftM'wmn lane. ^i^'M-rmore. SSe'iits woUoBia. tie'uztli'uz clothea. 92 itati'u know. 

A': 104 re'iidtL road, di'uf dough. 112 yoo/* tro/* whole. 116 rum yaam' 
%'um yi'&m home, he'un bone, itf* mm none. 124 ate'iin a stone. 

JE- 138 ^'w^f3-r/a«M/''i<r father. 141 ne'ul a nail. 142 me'ul ani'ul tniil 
a snail. 143 te-iV tiul a tail. 152 wat-^u-r water. 

£: 155 thaak' the thatch. 161 di'u day. 166 m^-M; mi-tk; maid. 172 gret 
ges grass. 179 waat' what. 

iE'- 182 *vu the sea. 183 ^i'tM;A to teach, li'uv to leave. 190 ki'u a key. 
193 tli'un clean. 194 on'i Mon'i any. 195 mon'i mwm'i many, ehee-z ehvuz 
cheese. 200 ici'tit wheat. 

M': 205 thriiid thread. 207 ni-iidul needle, tle'u day. 213 e-udhH-r either, 
(fi'u^ deal. 218 thiup aheyp sheep. 223 dhi'U'r there. 224 trMO'tS-r where. 

E- 232 brek to break. 233 itpi-uk to speak. u^i'Mt^ to weave. 239 te'ul si'iil 
sail. 241 re'un ri'iin rain. 243 phii pH'ii to play [only used in refined speech, 
colloquially Iviik to laik, is used]. 248 mvur a mare, ici'ur to wear. 250 awi'ur 
to swear. 251 miut meat. 

E: le'u lif4 lig lay, the last much used in the present tense. 262 toi'ii way. 
265 sVre'it straight, tceneh tcitich wench. 

E'- 290 eg ee' he. 292 nuy mee' me. 294 fee'd feed, green green. 300 
kee'p kiiip keep. 

E': 305 eg ee' high. 306 egt ee't height, neg nee- naa' nigh. 312 vH'V here. 
314 yi'ud heard. 315 Ji'tU feet, hvX Jiui foot [obsenre^* in plural, and^ in 
singular]. 

£A- 320 ke-ii-r to care. 

£A: loaf' laugh. 323 fowt fe-ut fought. 324 tut eight. 326 au-ud uo-ttd 
old. 328 Arau'fM/ cold. 330 aw ud od hold, kuouf kawiif csdi. 334 ww/awnf 
half. 335 j/ao/- mow/ all. fuo'iil to fall. 346 giut a gate. 

£A'- 347 gi'iid head. 348 m eye, gen. in the pi. ee'n eyes. 349 Ji'u few. 

EA': 350 dvud dead, refined <ft<;. 351 li'ud lead, metal, refined lid. 353 
^'i'w^ bread, refined brid. 355 cft'tS/ deaf. 357 dhuof though. 360 tvUrn a 
team, be'un bi'un a bean. 366 gri'ut great. ^t'wM death. 

EI- 372 aeg aey e'y eg aye, very much used. 

£0- 383 eivn ei'iivn seven. 

£0: 388 milk miulk maelk all very short. 390 emd eiud should. 396 waak 
work sb. awau'd ewwd eu'd sword. 399 breet' bright. 402 loan leam. at''aa'r 
star. 406 gi'uth earth. 

£0'- 411 thriu VHu three. 412 ah%& aheg she. 420 foum-r four. 

£0': 423 thee' thigh. 424 H'i^ rough. 425 leet' light. 426 /^< to fight. 
428 aiii aeg to see. /rind friend. 433 briat briOat breast. 435 gow you. 436 
tWi'ii true. 

EY- 438 dee to die. 

EY: 439 r'rwM^ to trust. 

I- 440 wik' a week, aa'vin ivy. aCaa'l a stile. 446 neen' naa'n nine. 
449 git to get. 

I: 452 oa* I. 458 neet' niut night. 459 r«f^ right. 465 aieh such, but aaa'k 
aaagk are more used. 466 ehaald child, only used in reading, in speaking always 
be'un. 472 ahringk aringk shrink. 475 wind the wind. 477 Jin to find. 479 
wind to wind, refined waan'd, 485 ihia'l thistle. 
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I'- 492 saa'd side. 494 taa'm time. 

I': 500 /aa'A: like. 502 /aa-r five, troa'/awife. 506 trtfom* mm woman. 507 
winvin Ytomen. t^'aa*/ while. 511 waa'tiYtrnQ, aa'« ice. 

0- ftwiildiiool, 522 0j9'M Mop'K open. 524 trair/cf world. 

0: kuof' ki-iif cough. 527 bowt bought. 528 thout thought. 531 dowfii-r 
dfriCii-r daughter. 532 kuo'lil coal, uo-iil hole, goicd gawud gold. 538 wad 
would. 550 tTM^word. 552 kawfiu kuo'r4fi com. 

0'- 555 8hiii xhuo'n nhoe, the last form both sg. and pi. 557 ti'li too. li'uk 
liiik look. muod*U'r mother. 562 mvun the moon. 564 ai'un soon. 

C: 569 biiik book. 571 ^t*<W good, alwa^-s employed by Mr. C. C. Robinson, 
strictly aualogicully, but guod' is more ui«uul. 572 hrviid blood. 579 uni'uf 
enough. 581 totct sought, ki-ul cool, tviil tool, sti'ul stool. 586 di'ii to do. 
587 di'un done. 688 h%-uh noon. 589 spi-tin spoon. 594 bi'ut boot. 595 Ji'ut 
foot, but^'M/ f(.^t, sih; No. 315. 507 «t*M^ soot. 

U- 699 iibvun iiboo'un above, li'tic htov' love. 601 foo'l fowl. 602 mo' a 
BOW. 603 kiwm" come. 605 anon aiim a son. 606 di'u-r door, casually c^iK<M-r. 
buot'u-r butter. 

U: 609 fttol' full. 612 sHom' some. 614 oo*m/ a hound. 615 puon'd a pound. 
616 gruon'd the ground. 617 »oo'nd sound in health. 619/Wo^r (was) found. 629 
SHOW the sun. 632 nop- up. 633 kuop' cup. 634 thruof' thri'iif through. 639 
dtios't dust. 

U' 640 koo' cow. 641 <w how. 643 woo* now. diiiv duw dove. ^' to bow. 
653 buoi' but. 

XT': »/[/•«)•«/ shroud. 656 r^-Mwi n'«w» room. 658 <foo'n down. 659 ^oon town. 
663 00' s house. 667 oo't out. aoo'th south. 

Y- 673 mwA mik'td much. /<■«* /<ia* a lie. 677 d^raa dry. 679 kawk kirk 
church, refined ehoch. 682 laa'tl lawl little. 

Y: 684 brig bridge, rig ridge. 690 kaa'ttd kind, maa'nd mind, iraa't 
worse, refined irw. 701 fo»i first. 

Y'- 705 «kffa sky. 706 waa why, but not as a question, for which waaf ftr 
what for, is used. 

Y'; 709 faa-u-r fire. 712 niaa's mice. 

II. English. 

A. la^d' lad. Vre'ud fri-iid trade. 736 laaa' lass. 737 me'iit mate. 

£. akri'um scream, ehi-iit cheat. 

I. and Y. 756 shrimp shrimp, casually arimp. 758 ^o/girl, rare, usually har lass. 

0. 761 /f/Sr/ load. Hoya tiuoya noise. 

U. JHog' jug. juotnp jump. 808 jtw/o^ put. 

III. KOMANCE. 

A" 811 pUiia place. 813 bi'ukn bacon. 824 cht'd-r chair. Vre'un Vri'tin 
train. 847 dt-Hnjii-r di'iif^ju'r danger. 851 aan'V aunt, the dental V distinct. 
852 yaap'riin apron. 

£•• 888 saa'tn certain. 890 bi'uat beast, pi. bi'u«y said of homed cattle. 894 
disi'Hv deceive. 

I •• naa'» nice, faa'n fine. 
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0- mtiiif stuof' »tnf[. 91G uoH't/iin onion, 920 poi/»t puoi/nt \)oint. 025 roi/a 
vuoi/» voice. 929 kuo'ktwtun-r cucumbtiir. 939 tluo'tin cluse. 940 kuo'ut coat. 
/uu'iil Untl, buorfrti-rhntchoT. 9i7 boyi biwi/l hoil. doo doo-( douhi, 

U •' 905 oi/l itoi/l- oil. «r«-r sure. 910 Juos'tjist just. 

D 31 = AVN. = "West Xorthem. 

The I'. hordiT is the w. bonier of D 30, the n. and s. boixicrs are 
the lines 7 and o, and the w. bonier is the sea. The nigion contained 
is very large ; tlie n. of the West Kiding of Yo., n.La., all We., most 
of Cu. and s.Dii. The country is full of hills luid lakes, and the 
dialiMrt seems to be in an older form than that of 1) 30, although 
necessarily of much more recent origin. It is probably the old 
history of tlie emigrant language remaining practically what it was 
at the time of emigration, while the pai*ent speech has changed. 
To comparatively recent times, as the name Cimiberland shews, tliese 
countries were inhabited by the Celtic CjTiiry, and wei*e conquered by 
Noi*thymbrians from Yo. Yery possibly thereof ort-i they rc^tained the 
language of the time of conquest for an appi"eciable time. Circum- 
stances have certainly much affected it, as the Danish settlements, 
which have left a remarkable grammatictd usage, still exist<3nt in 
8. We. and Funiess, namely, at in place of to before the infinitive, as 
* something at eat * {suomiit Hit eyt). 

As regaixLs pronunciation there is a surprising similarity of usage 
over the whole country, but it is more convenient to distinguish six 
varieties, thus located. 

i. Craven and nw.Dales, or w.Yo. 

ii. liOnsdale or n.La. on both sides the Sands, 
iii. We. 8. of the Watcrsheil with Dent and Sedberg in Y'o. 
iv. Eden Yalley, containing We. n. of the Watershed, and m.Cu. 

V. w.Cu. with Keswick, Workington, and Abbey Ilolme. 
vi. s.Du. contiiining Weardale and Teesdale. 

For the phonology of this region I am mainly indebted to the 
minute care and accuracy with which Mr. J. G. Goo<lchild, when 
employed on the duty of the Government Geological Suney, succeeded 
in (so to speak) photogra])hing the speech of the peasantry. It is 
impossible to do justice to his labours in the present abridged state- 
ment. Reference must be made to my larger work for full details 
carefully palaeotyped. 

Tlie 8. hoose line 6, which passes thn)ugh this district, separates it 
into two parts, which in one respect dilfer widely, but in idl others 
arc so much alike that I have been obliged to ignore this difference 

8 
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in Yars. i. and iii. altogether. The cose is precisely similar to tho 
])jissttgc of the same line through D 20, and the entrance of the 
8. 8i$om line 2 into the S. and E. div. In both cases it is merely an 
ancient sound which has been partially retained, U remaining wo, and 
U' remaining oo in some parts, but gradually altering to «, oil, in 
othei-s. In fact throughout the part of D 31 which lies n. of the 
s. hoo8 line 6 a gi*eat preparation for the change has been made. 
TJ' has there become wPw (written uaw for convenience), and this 
vd^w resembles oa}iCy which readily passes into oa^w and that into oto^ 
whence the passage to uw, aaw is easy. The prevalence of uoto in 
these regions, but its lapse into ow after passing line 6, shews us in 
a most satisfactory manner, how the great and hitherto puzzling 
change of oo into ou was really made — by exhibiting the change 
actually going on at present. In fact, when I was in Du. in 1879, 
I had a great difficulty in actually determining whether the change 
had been made or not, and have continually written oaw where 
pi*obably tww was said. 

The general character of all D 31 is so like Var. i. that tliis may 
bo taken as the type of the district. Briefly it is as follows (El*, 
p. 638). 

A-, A'sioa, both elements t, aa distinctly hnve the stress, and this is whnt is meant 
by tlie diaeresis, whereas iHii would mean that the stress fell on «, and ma that it fell 
on aa. Tho real fracture is Paa^, but the small figures arc omitted for convenience. 
Tlio P is a deep form of « approaching at, while aa ' is a low form of aa, not quite 
ah. Thus in D 31 wo find maam, kUaaz^ h'iaam, name, clothes, home, which in 
I) 30 are nviimy tli'uz, i'uuij tho aa having sunk to the short indistinct u. This 
is one of the strongest marks of di (Terence between D 30 and D 31. 

E' = rtTrr*, which is merely prolonged er commenced with a verj* brief ai. This 
Is the form in Var. i, in others it l>econies t//, pni|>erly i^r?, with which we are 
already familiar. Both Siee', iy are felt aa w by natives. Thus * me gn^en meet * 
are mffiee gratern inaiee't in Var. i. and miy griyn miyt in Var. vi. In D 30 they 
vary as mey, greeny mint ntee't, 

V is aa'y, as taa'ym time, occasionally, but rarely, varying, as ory, as in Var. 
y. and vi. 

O' was possibly iw more frequently than now, when it also frequently bt'comes 
HoWy possibly from some false analogy. But iw or x^uo^ becomes t*/< in D 30. 
Thus D 31 kiwi kuowl, D 30 kiud cool*. 

U' regularly becomes tww n. of the s. hoo/s line 6, and ow aaw to the s. of it, 
thus : D 31 duowrty duwu^ daawn^ D 30 doo-n. 

U is f/er*, but HO will be written for convenit;nce. 

These are the principal phonetic characters of I) 31. Tho verb 
substantive and def. art., are the same in D 31 as in 1) 30, thus they 
would say in both districts aa')z C maaw 1 am the man. 

In onler better to bring out the differences of the dilf erent varieties, 
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I givo extracts from six cs., illustrating the first five varieties. There 
is a great gap between the cs. for Muker, or Upper Swaledale, 
forming the n. part of Yar. i., and Cartmel or Lower Fiimess, Var. ii. 
ThLs gap, occupied by North Craven, the s. part of Var. i., is partly 
supplied by an extract from an old specimen, palaeotyped from the 
dict^xtion of a contemi>orary and fellow townsman of its author, below 
p. 120. The whole of this specimen and many complete dt. are given 
in my larger work. All of these cs. were pal. from dictation, the 
Cartmel one by Mr. T. HaUam, the Abbey Holme one by myself, and 
the rest by Mr. J. G. Goodchild, being merely a specimen of hia 
labours. The six cs. refer to the six varieties thus : 

1. Var. i. from Muker in Upper Swaledale, Yo., 20 m. sw. of Appleby, 

"VVe., representing the n. form of tliis variety with U'=»f<oM7. 

2. Var. ii. from Cartmel, La., 12 wsw.Kendal, We., with V^ow, 

3. Var. iii. from Scdberg, Yo., 9 e. by n. of Kendal, We., with U'= 

uoWy while Dent, Yo., close by, has JJ'=aatCy but is in other 
respects identical. 

4. Var. iv. from Langwathby, Cu., 10 nnw.Appleton, from the dicta- 

tion of the Cu. poetess. Miss Powley, then an old lady, and 
since deceased. 

5. Var. V. Keswick, Cu., presenting many peculiarities, perhaps due 

to the informant. 

6. Var. vi. Abbey Holme district in nw.Cu. with V^ey generally. 

In these cs. tliere are many peculiarities of pronimciation, which 
may occasion difficulty to the reader ; and, although all are explained 
in the Glossic table, it seems best to draw attention to them here, 
referring to the paragraplis of the cs. in which they occur. 



6. In Nofl. 1, 3, 4, 5, which are from 
Mr. J. G. Goodehild*B palacotype, cor 
constantly occurs, as in heor»el', whereas 
in No. 2 by Mr. T. Halhim, and No. 6 
by myself from Rct. T. Ellwood, this is 
replaced by wr, Mr, as iirsel'. Mr. JOG. 
understood eor to represent French *eur' 
in *peur,* properly peer. His pron. 
however sounded to me as eo*r between 
eor and oer. He had obser\'ed speakers 
in D 31 many years with great attention, 
and hence I adopt his own sign in place 
of eo'r. But those who feel a diflicultv 
in hitting off the sound are r(K*omniendi;d 
to use ur, iir. — f, rf* are suspended t and 
</ as in D 30, the tongue remaining a 



sensible time in the position for t, d. — 
uow has been already explained. — 1\ tV 
are fully dental t, d, the tongue being 
in the position of th. In No. 4 bod-d^ior, 
the dental d^ is preceded by a common 
English d, and the tongue should be felt 
to slide from the d to the d* position. 
When ^V, dW, Veor^ d*tor occur, the r 
is net^t'ssarily dtfutalised as r* ; but this 
being suflicieutly indicated hyt\d\vi not 
siKfially marked. The r is usually r". 

7. Sifc' in maiee has been already 
expliiiued, as also its replacement by ty. 
In Nos. 2 and C cc is used, but this, 
like 00' for uoWf was probably an error 
of appreciation, for Mr. JGG. assures me 
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tliat tho native peasants arc generally 
quite unable to pronounce pure ee', oo', 
— taa in tivlaa^ as replacing »'««*, has 
been explained (p. 114) ; we shall have 
other examples of the use of the (liieresis 
(") to represent double stress in diph- 
thongs and fractures; single stress is 
represented by placing a short mark (**) 
over the unstressed vowel ; thus ttioo' in 
No. 5 is 00- commenced with «<, of which 
the native is unconscious, thinking he 
saj-s 00, — ei/, ow, are peculiar signs, but 
they have been often used for the un- 
familiar aei/y aoWf which few non-native 
readers would distinguish from <•//, ow. — 
wiirang' is ra'ng' with short a' or a', 
preceded by Wy and as there is a little 
difficulty in 8a)ing tcra'ng simply, a 
brief and very indistinct ii is inserted, 
and then it is not uncommon, as in No. 1, 
to drop tlio 1^' altogether, and use simply 
iira'ag-f which ultimately becomes rd'ug', 
as in Nos. 2, 6, 6. — «fl/y in taa^'ymz is 
a diphthong with tho aa* nasalised. It 
is uncertain whether this nasalisation 
characterised the whole variety, or 
whether it was an individuality of the 
informant. 

8. ahy in wahy differs from any in 
beginning with a much deeper vowel, 
and hence being nearer to any, — i^ in 
bilfnt No. 2 is merely a fracture beginning 
with the short stressed « in 'sit,' and 
ending with short ^, in place of short it, 
as in bi'iist Nos. 1 and 3 ; and as we see 
by hiyst Nos. 1 and 5, iy, that is tW, is 
another form, replacing ee\ 

9. \w in niwk nook = ff7^, but the 
proper form is tuo, with a double stress. 
I have not thought it necessur}' to make 
the distinction, and I fear lest I should 
have been too minute already. — rooiidy 
liiofin, the distinction oo, uo here neiHl 
not be insist<Ml on. — Itcuoirnin is rather 
a ponderous sign for an easy soimd ; uou 
is the same as before, but labialLses the 
preceding /, producing a subsequent w, 
— diu'eor almost rh)Tne8 to French 9M:ur 
sweat, not exactly, but near enough as 
a guide, for neither ue nor eo (which 



stand for ««*, «>') has the pure French 
sound; the word *door* seems trouble- 
some to dialect speakers ; what is wanted 
is doour, the ur falls into eor, and the oo is 
commenced with t or t in dioocor with a 
double stress, or the too falls into ite ; in 
No. 6 the 00 is quite lost, and di'iir 
results, and sometimes the oo begins with 
M as in dtioo- to r. There is a similar 
difficulty with * swore, sware,' of which 
the only noteworthy fonn is nwue'aa'^rt 
for *8weared'; here the aa°, which occurs 
elsewhere, represents simply a very in- 
distinct aa (the ° 8}'mbollses indistinct- 
ness everj'where), which however is not 
quite iiy but retains a flavour oi aa. It 
seems to be an individuality of the in- 
formant, and I have not met with it 
elsewhere. — t' properly represents tho 
very indeterminate vowel hovering be- 
tween e, I, often used in ' hous^,' etc. 
But this was slightly modified in No. 6 
grVndf which I leave in this form, as 
even Mr. JGG. when hearing it was 
unable to analyse the sound satisfactorily. 

11. iit d'raa^'y at dry = to dr}'. In 
the instances cited, this only occurs at 
Sedberg, No. 3, but as already mentioned 
in Var. ii. and iii., it is the regular custom 
to use at for to before the infinitive, a 
remnant of the old Danes. — ihruuoic 
through, observe the common uotv led up 
to by a short u ; this form uuoic is one of 
the passages from oo to om ; it is evident 
that a slight alteration of stress changes 
iiuo into ufio or mc, 

13. tihaa = \aioWf the old kn- replaced 
by a voiceless m, sometimes heard as 
tftha^, sometimes nhnaa: it is a remnant 
of older pronunciation once heard in re- 
ceived s^Mjech which preluded the entire 
expulsion of A*, and is preserved still in 
the peasant speech of D 31. — nVt had 
the same vowel as grVnd, par. 9, No. o. 
— * sure * is another varied dialectal 
word. In Htoo-tor there is a double- 
stressed too' gliding on to for, in 8t)oo'c6r 
a short i is prefixed, but is entirely dis- 
joined from following oo' as shewn by 
the mark ;. 
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Extracts from Six ca. 

boing Xos. 2, 4, 8, 16, 18, and 20 rcfjpcM^tively, of the intorlinear cs. iu EP. 

pp. 563 to 694. 

6. 1 Mukcr. Hn d' aa'ld hod ee heorsel* Hi tel aawee o 

2 Cartmol. ikn t aa'd woo m' An Hirsel' wool tel en'i il 

3 Sodborg. iin f aa'ld wiwm-iin h^orael' Hi tel en'i o 

4 Langwatliby. btit t awld wuotnUn heorsel' iil iel on'ee o 

5 Kt'swick. Hn i awld wttom'Hn heorsel Hi tel eti'i o 

6 Abbey Holme, iin £ au I wuoni'iin Hirsel' til tel an'i o 

1 1/ii withuow't mih'l hod*eor. 

2 1/ii wi)ow't en'i hodh'&r. 
S f/it widhuoic't ewee hod'^eor. 

4 yti widuow't mik'l bod'd^eor. 

5 i/ti widUww't mu4>ch hod^'eor, 
G yi ad'uw't muoch hod^'Hr. 

7. 1 aan-ee wai sheo teld mdtee' s'iaa ticiaa'thretr taa'ymz oweor^ 

too' Hr three' tahymz oic'ikr, 

s'iaa tuow H thriy taa^ymz ow eor^ 
it twiyHthriy taa-ymz oweor^ 
s'iaa ttkoo' ft thriy taa-ymz owr^ 
too' Ur three' teymz owur, 

1 ikn shi suod'nt hi fad r Uraany, 

2 ttn wi waad'nt tah ur tH hi raauy, 

3 tn shiy sahd'nt hi wtiraany. 

4 an shiy suod nt hi wUraany. 

5 an shiy suod'nt hi raany. 

6 ati shee' suodnt hi raany, 

8. 1 waa't/il shuo waad' tel' dha hnoio whaa'r a?i whew 

yii ow waar an wen' 

dha htiow whaa'r an when' 

ya huow when an whaiir 

dha huow whawr an when 

yee hoo' whawar an when 

1 sheofaan'd d' d*ruonykn hia^t ad sheo kawlz eor tnaan, 

2 shi faan'd € d^rnok'n hiddst at shi kawz ar vo'zhun, 

3 shi faan'd ^ d'ruonykn hi'ant at shi kawz eor huozhand, 

4 shi faan'd t' d^ruok'n hiyst at shi kawz eor huoz'hunt. 

5 shi faand i d^ruokn hiyst at shi kawz eor huozhant. 

6 shi faan)C d^ruok'n ruoh'ish at shi kawz eor maaw 
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shi 


ttlt 


mee' 
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en'i 
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shi 
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shi 
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miy 
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en'i 
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tniy 
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1 waa'ya 


shuo 


waad' 
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2 wahy 


shee')d 




tel 


3 vaar 0, 


wee'l shiy 
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iel 


4 waa'ya 


shuo 
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tel 


5 wel 


shiy 


wad 


tel 


6 wey 


shi')l 




tel 
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9. 1 ihi stcaar ud aheo saa' %m tciv eor aa'n (tUe'n ligtin 

2 alii swiikr shi saa- im wi eHr aa-n ahjz ligin 

3 shi swVaar at shi saa' im icidh eor aa'n iyn ligdn 

4 shi sicue'eor shil saw Urn wid* eor awn iyn hgHn 

6 shi swue-aa^rt at shii saw im wid^ eor awn iyn ligaa'^n 
6 shi swi'ikr at shi saw im wuod' Ar awn aayz laaytin 

1 laany st^riaaJct atop' ii rf* gruon'd, tv tz 

2 at Juol' raach' on C gruondj in iz 

3 atop' a t^ gruownd, in iz 

4 laang' sVriyH on ^ gruowd^ iv iz 

5 sfrailt uowt at fnol hnth on t' grfnd, av iz 

6 lapig sVree't on t gruon, iv iz 

1 guod suan'dee hcnoiit^ Mwuoas hi)'d^ due-edr av iz aa'n 

2 hes't I'ooaty tlooas a sahyd av iz aa'n 

3 best suon'da kuoat, kluoas lisaa^yd i 

4 guod swiwda kwuoat, hhcuiiaas hi)t 

5 guod suwrdii hvuout, khcuoas hi)t 

6 guod suon'da hwawat^ klwaws hi)£ 

1 huowSf duown i]d^ niwk a yoti hcoa-nin, 

2 dooar, down at kawrnar it yon rooad. 

3 huoics dioocdrj duown i)t niwk a yon luoan, 

4 huows due'eor duown at yon Iwuoanin niwk, 
6 huoics dauowi-br duown i t niwk a yon Iwuoanin, 

6 huuz di'ar duun ^ kaunia a yon le n, 

11. 1 a?i dhaat' haap'mpt i>z heor an t' siion waayf 

2 an dhaat' aapnty az 'ur an ar dowfar i law wus 

3 an dha^tt' haap'nd az heor an eor dowfeor i laa' 

4 an dhaat' haap'mt az heo'r an eor dowVeor % law 

5 an dhaat' haap'mpt az 'heor an eor dowfeor in law 
(S an dhaat' waaz uz hur an eor suon weyf 

1 ktio Vruow d' hank' saayd fre hing'an d^ wet 

2 kuomin throo' t- haak' yaard fre ing in { 

3 kuom' thruaw d' haak' saaj/'d frae h ing in f wet 

4 kuo thruow { haak' fauld fre hingan uowt f wet 

5 kuom' thauow t^ haak' saayd fre hrngaa^n t wet 

6 koo'm thruo' i haak' yaa rd fre hinyun oot i- wet 

1 kl'iaaz uowt ta dWaa'y ii (T weshin de', 

2 tliiiz owt on i wesh'i'n dai', 

3 kl'iaaz uowt at d*raa^ y yaa' waenh'in dae', 

4 kli'az ta (Praa'y yaa' weshan de'. 

5 ktiaiz uowt tii d*raai yaa' wesh'in dae', 
G kli'Uz ta drey o)t' weshan de'. 
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12. 



13 



1 yaa' faa'yn hrdiert suom'eor ef't*eamiwn\ 

2 yaan' rial fahyn suom'eor aaf'Vfirnoo'n. 

3 yaa hrt'yt suom'eor ef-t^eorniwn, 

4 yaa fanyn hriyt suom'eor ef'Veorniwn. 

5 yaa faayn hriyt suom-eor efVeomiwn, 
C yt:n feyn hree't suom'eor e/'fUmiHn, 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



an 

iln 
iln 
itn 
iin 
iin 



duos' tU 
see' yil 
duon' ta, 
dUHJtil 
dus til 



nhaa'f 

nhaa- ? 
tnhaw ? 
naw ? 



di yii nawf 



aay nPreor heyeord nowt ni maar 

ah nivfir aard H thing 

aa' niveor laa'rUnd nowt ni miar 

aa' niveor haa'rd nii saw ni wa^'r 

aa' niveor laarnt nowt ni mair 

aa nivHr faan' oo t owt me'Hr 



1 a dhis 

2 iibow't it 

3 near dhis 

i na dhaat' 

5 neor dhis 

6 aboo't it 



whel tade', 

til tadai'f 

tchahl tadae' 

tchel tadae' 

till tadae- 

til tude' 



az s'ioo'^dr az maay n1aam)z 

az friw az ahy)z standin 

az s\)00^6r az maa^y n'iaam)z 

az siooH^r az maay maa»i)z 

az shaoo'r az maay n'iaatn)z 

az sitcar az mey niam)z 



1 Jaak'f an t duo't waan't ta nhaa ne'dheor. 

2 iHrj an ahy doa'nt tvaant ta iar na miar. 

3 Juo-an, an aa'y duon'at wnhn't tu nhaa na m'iaar. 

4 Jon, 'at duod)ee ni*t \jiuoi^. 

5 Jtcuoan, an aa' duoant waan't ow'd*eor, 

6 Jon, an a divnt waan't nowd^ar. 



14. 1 an s'iaa 

2 an sa 

3 tf/t s'iaa 
A au sia 

5 an sUa^ 

6 an 



aay man hi gaa'an hlaam ta mi suop'eor, 

now ahy)z yaa. .in yaa'm ta mi suop'eor. 

^^i'y)^ atcae' hiaam ta mi suop'eor. 

aa')z yaa' iin hiaam ta mi suop'eor. 

aa')z gaa'n hiaam ta mi suop'eor. 

aa')z gaa'n yem ta mi suop'eor. 



1 gnod neyt ta dha. 

2 guoH nee't. 

3 guod niitfet. 

4 guod niyt, 

5 guod niyt. 

6 guod ni't. 

Extract from "W. Sewanl's "Attempt to illustrate the Dialect of 
Burton-in-Lonsilale [13 nc.LancastiT, but in Yo.] and its Vicinity in 
a familiar dialogue," 1801, rare. The dialogue is between a young 
woman Molly and her sweetheart Harry. Tliis illustrates the southern 
form of Yar. i. with Jj'^aaw. The numbers refer to the numbers of 
the speeches in the dialogue (£P. pp. 60S-G16). 
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^20, l\t3A.r\. dh4iiv: nhoa'z eay 
laa'yk dhik Hz vcfiUrl ikz t€ hacn 
tf «*w. 0411 ' / fi htd' ntitfna' rdin . aay 
vend hf dha vfwtur Qfi'i at iz'eor *.e 

f2\ J MiuiM. foa-k iuod hay I' yfin 
^nwjd'^$t/r r6\H't ie6X*rl ».cfn dhni r 
gaan (a u:edf/iir a. d*XUtl ajoa'k 
faw aawt tit effeor. 

^22, II. any vcuon-d'tor vcaht 
dhaifaw aatct ikhaau: 1 1 

(23) M. aay vcahd'nt vcith ta 
nhaa. aay oaikp 'tciz hi thik ikz 
iaany ikz uik haayd tikgid'^eor. ikn 
dhaaw ndUt'd pit nowt ikge'n aatc's- 
kdiee'pin, mi muod^'eor ikl gi^mii 
Ul dd.Ue'1 ikv od'mikntSf an aw 
f/iaakt a utwif' r'z i^oa di'ikr ikt u:u 
man H'iav aw t' bra a*' trik kaan\ 
yuan' nhaaz nowt waht tca)z icahnt, 
an dhaaw tuod big in' iuom frai'd 
tcid' d' bit a muoni at tea 'hev, 

{2\) }f. aaw mich brahs ez ta 
t'inardy Maal Y 

(2/i) M. aay)v uobat abaawt 
yan an twenti paatcnd. 'haaw 
mich a% 'taaw Y 

(20) H. aay evnt az mich, aay 
nobat abaaw't ten ftr aiern, wen)ee 
pai d t %huow'maak'eor^ b&t dhaaw 
nhaaz it' I bi a gav doiee'l teen it)9 
aw iagiU*-tfor, 

(27) M. maarij nat 'it. 

(•*M) H. anyz gitn Buom kuop's 
an saa'Morz for dha. dhai'l deew 
agai-n C iced in, dhaaio tihaaz it)8 
nobat iibaaw't a muon'th tuol naaw, 
muon' tci bi eknt at keo'rk, eor wi 
man wed tuod^'cor wai? 



n. til 'c<-ri*: I Ifce :ir* i* ^tll 
j-irC-'-^z. I w.:^i biTr vm liore anr 



J/"- fi'lk shf-Gld lik* OS* another ri jht 
wr'.: whrn ti^v'r^ c-injr to w^ii. <.>r a 
d^I of folk fall oat at -after ^after- 
ward*'. 

n, I wonder what ther fall out 
about ! 

M. I wouldn't wish to know. I hope 
we bhall be thick as lonj? as we bide 
[remain] toother, and thou need get 
nought a;^n!?t house -keepin?. my 
mother will give me a deal of odds and 
en'b, and all makes [kind«] of stnff 
[food] is so dear that we must sare all 
t)ie brass [money] we can. one knows 
nouj^ht what we shall want, and thou 
sliould begin some trade with the bit of 
monev that we 'have. 



H, how much brass hast thou saved, 
Moll ? 

JT. I've noujrht-but about one and 
twenty pound, how much hast thou ? 

II. I haven't as much. I [have] 
nou^'ht-but about ten or eleven, when I 
[have] paid tho shoemaker, but thou 
knowest it'll be a gay deal when it's all 
together. 

M, marry, not it. 

n. I have gott€>n some cups and 
SJiuccrs for thee, they'll do against the 
wcilding. thou knows it)s nought-but 
about a month till now, mu^t we be 
a.ski'd at church, or we must wed t'other 
w^uy 'r 
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(^35) ^. ici)! tau'k Uhaawt 
dhaat' Buonv tMre't eh, icaht sez 
ti fahd^'eor Hn muod''eor ahaawt 
it? 

(36) H. mi faad*'eor)z raiPdrIi 
plit'zdf Hn 8ez ikl ii)l gi)mik thrdHee' 
kaa'y, Hn aa'y)z git 'aw ef'feor 
i ddteez, Hn mi muod^'eor sez: 
**Ieewk ilt yH h'iaath piioic t)'iaa wai', 
Hfi JcfiUe'p dhisel' /rai)t' yel'iis, 
Hn dhen yii)l deew^ tcaht sez ti 
muod^eor ? 

(37) M. 8huo)wilLZ nin at wel 
pliezd at aay)z gaa-n iH liiiv eor, 
dhaaw 8&Ue'z aay)z aw t baa'rnz 
shi hez, h'iaath ruof Hn amuowdh, 
muo7i sha liiUe'v ioi)ii8 ? 

(38) H. aayi seeweor, Hz hang 
Hz shu toil, ioH miin git fai'veor 
wi)C aa'l foa'kf eor tci)z git noict. 

(48) aay huo'Hp dhaaio)l hi H 
guod HUf hat aay man Hwai' ta hed, 

(49) M. wen')l ta kuom agai'n ? 

(50) H. ta muo'arn at ndiee't. 

(51) M. maaynd ta deew. guod 
n&lee't ta dhii ! 

(52) H. guod ndiee't tu d/ta, 
10 y / 



M. we*ll talk about that somo night 
else, what sa^rs thy father aud mother 
about it 't 



II, my father's rarely pleased, and 
says that he* 11 giro me three kiue [cows], 
aud I 8hall get all after he dies, and 
my mother says: *M(K)k that you both 
pull the-one [same] way, aud keep thy- 
self from the alohoa>4e, and thou you*ll 
do.** what says thy mother P 



J/*, she was none so well pleased that 
Fm going to leave her. thou scj/st I'm 
all the bairns she has, both rough and 
smooth, must she live with us ? 



II. aye, sure, as long as she will, we 
must get favour with the old folk, or we 
shall get nought. 

I hope thouMt be a good ouo, but I 
must away to bed. 

M, when wilt thou come again ? 
II. to-morrow at night. 

M. mind thou dost, good night to 
thee! 

H. good night to theo, joy ! 



Yaricty vi. will be illustrated by a brief owl. from St. Jobn's 
Weardale, near tbe head of the Dale, about 12 e.-by-n.Durham, as it 
was taken from dictation by Mr. JGG., and presents some peculiarities 
(EP. p. 634). I have also other examjdes, but they had not the 
advantage of being taken from dictation. This Var. vi. is a direct 
transition to D 32, but is closely connected with the n. form of Var. i. 

A- 20 Uiim lame. 21 niiim name, etc. 

A: 43 haan'd \i9XiA. 54 irrtrt;rf want, etc. 

A: or O: 61 uniang' among. 64 ra*ug- wrong, etc. 

A'- 72 ichiff f who? 74 tirif/ two. 89 biuth hoth. 92 woff-w known. 

A': 101 yaak' oak. 107 Imf loaf. 116 hiiim home. 

.£- 138 /oAT'tfor father. 142 «7jat'/ snail. 152 u-aa/'^'^r water. 
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J5: 15S ef'feortitieT, 161 da i' day. 172 ^<v*r« grass. 

J^'- 18*2 sit/ sea. riyd read. 194 otree any. 202 Aiy^ heat. 

JB': 203 ttpiych speech, klai' clay. «/iy/> sleep. 

£- 232 briijk break, triyp weave. 241 rai-n rain. 

£: 261 sai- say. 262 trat* way. 274 beugk bensh bench. 281 hnth length. 
huoz'um a besom, common word for a broom, ' bosom * then becomes boa'zum. 

F- 290 hiy he, etc. 299 griyH green. 302 miyt to meet, etc. 

£': 305 haiee' \k\^, nty nigh. 312 hiyvorhsTe, 314 A<rvon/ heard. 

£A- ^tM/> gape. 320 kai'r care. 

£A: //7<7/ hiugh, vowel very short. Z2Z f-iit fought. 324 aeyt eight. 326 
oa-d old. 330 hod hold. 333 kawf calf. 335 aw all. faw fall. 342 ^rifM 
arm. 343 iraa'riim warm, dtia'r dare. 346 yaat- gate. 

£A'- 347 hiyd head. 348 /i7«r* eye. 

£A': 350 diyd dead. 353 briyd bread, ^'yn bean. 366 yeo'rt great, f/au' 
slow. 371 sfraiy straw. 

£1- 372 oayt aye. 373 dhai' they, itai'y nay. 

£1: «/iMAr steak. 378 urai-A- weak. 

£0- 383 siyhn seven. 384 ker'n heaven. 386 yiiic ewe. 

£0 : 388 miUhk milk, a voiceless 1h inserted between voiced / and k. 890 suod 
should, aiceo'rd sword. 399 briyt bright. 402 li'torn Icam. ttaa'r star. 406 
yer'th earth. 

£0'- 410 ^y bee. 411 threy three. 412 shey she. f^y a fly. liy to tell a 
lie. 420 fmceor four. 

£0': 423 they thigh, foicrt fourth. 433 briyat breast. 436 freew true. 

EY- 438 diy die. 439 ^Vwm-< trust. 

I- 440 wiyk week, atatyl stile. 446 na^yn nine. 448 dhuo-r thor = these 
those, teeiczdi tuesday. aeew to sow. 

1 : 452 aay I. maayt might 458 Mty^ night. 459 riyt right. 460 xcaeyt 
weight. Biyt sight. 473 blind blind. 475 waaynd the wind, fri/i^ to wind. 488 
yit yet. 

I'- 490 Wyby=near. a^ffy to sigh. 494 /ei<*yw time. 498 rii^y^ to write. 

I': 500 /a/?yA- like. 502 /^ayr five. naeyfVxiMe. 506 truo//t'fm wonuin. 507 
fTMom* in women. maeylroJX^, 511 irrw'yw wine. a<*y» ice. 

0- AfiM? a bow (archery). /i/ov</ a foal. 522 o/i'n open, ^wwy to hope. 

: kof cough. 527 bovci bought. 531 doicfeor daughter. 532 kuoul coal. 
huoiV hole, guwld gold. 538 wuod' iraad' would, hoi'tiu holly. 552 kuorn com. 

0'- 555 ahiioo' shoe, a brief ii as nearly as could be ascertained prefixed to oo', 
but there was much difficulty in nscertnining this sound, which seemed to be of two 
kinds (see No. 640), not clearly differentintiHl, and which are therefore here not 
distinguished, li'iik look, muod^ 'ear mother. 562 mifiN moon. 564 «i* mm soon. 

0': 569 bi-iik book. 571 ffuod' good. 572 binod' blood. bIZ fiud flood. 
briioo'd brood, atiii'd stood, bmc a bough. 579 Hui-iif enough, tiiif tough. 
ki'iil cool, tiioo'l tool. 588 niiin noon, flnuo'cor floor. 595 JUii foot. 315 jiyt 
feet. 

U- 599 ubi'iin above. 601 fnoo'l a fowl. 602 shoo' a sow. 005 suon a son. 
606 dmrt(rr door. 

U: 609 //<»/• full. 610 trwoo* wool. 616 yrt/o/r^ ground. 617 *mmomW sound. 
629 sHon the sun. 634 through thriioo*. 

U'- 640 kiioo' cow, this is the second form, see No. 555. 641 hiioo how. 643 
nuoo now. biioo' to bow or bend, uoo'l an owl. thuoo'zund thousand, kuod could. 
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U': fMuruoo'd shroud. 655 /moo*/ foul. 656 nJoo'wi itK^m. 657 AivW-m brown. 
658 diioo'H down. 663 huoo's houite. 665 miioo-n mouM*. 667 Huo't out. 

Y- 673 fhikl much. 674 dn<Ml did [also *do it/ thus at St. JohuX dModtH 
dm)d'f fir dhoo duodnt dnoSd f did^t thou do it, or thou ilitUit not tlo it F but at 
Stanhope (7 e.St. John's), did tu di)d, and did is iistnl for both did and do it through 
most of Du.]. 677 dWaa-y dr}*. 679 chHoreh chun'h. 682 litl littlo. 

Y: 6S4 brig bridge. 690 kaeynd kind. maeyHd mind. 694 utv'rk to work, 
the sb. is tcaa'rk. tear* worse 701 fuorst first. 

XT'- 705 skaai/ sky. 706 tvhary why. thrvrtiyn thirteen. 

Y': 709 faayvor fire. 712 rnaey* mice. 

Many of these fine distinctions are not penonilly rooopnisinl, 8o that 
Hoo' is taken as simple ao', and iy as et'. Thus the annexed, 'Nvhieh 
was sent me with full indications from 'Wr Egglesttme, of Stanhope, 
the author of Betty Podkins^ contains no hint of such diireivnces. 



Stanhope, Wkardale, Du., dt. (EP. p. 617). 

1. tcaay aa sai-, laad's, y& see* noo' ikd aa')% ree't iihoo't yon lii'l laf 
huomUnfre yon skM. 

2. ahi)z gan'iin doo'n)d' lon'Hn dh'iir, throo')d' ree'd yit oh)C left 
haan'd saayd ii)d^ rawd, 

3. skuo&r Uniaf'j f he'm)z yiHn UWaayt uop ti)d' doo'iir ti)d' rating' 
hoo'9, 

4. tce-r 8?ii)l meh'i Jin'd dhaat' d*ruoqkn deef Bhuongk'Hn feld ii)d^ 
ntiim ik Tom'i. 

5. tree awl fiaa')m var'U iciil. 

6. win'Ht V au'd fel'ik siiin hiim iir nuot tu di)d iigiiln-, poo'ikT 
thing ! 

7. litk ! ivnt it freew ? 



D 32 = NX. = North Nortliem. 

This district is bounded on the n. by the s. L. line 10, and on the s. 
by the n. tee line 7, and extends from sea to sea. It comi>riHeH a 
small strip of n.Cu. about Carlisle and BraTn])ton, but does not inchido 
the extreme n. of Cu. about Ijonptown and IJ(?wcastle (8 n-]»y-w. and 
16 nne. Carlisle), which belong to the L. div. 1) .'J.*J; it furtlier contains 
the n. of Du. and all Nb. except the n. slojws of the (Jheviots, 
principally inhabited by Lowland Scotch hhcjihr:nls. Six Vari(tli(!S 
are hi^re recojpiis(;d : i. n.Cu.,ii. n.Du., iii. Hexham or sw.Nh., iv. the 
Pitmen's or 8<j.Nb., v. m.Nb., and vi. n.Nb. 

The essential clmraotor of this va^uni is tliat of u truiisition fnjm 
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D 30 and 31 to D 33, that is, from EN. and WN. to L. Historically 
this transition is rather in the opposite direction. Phonetically tho 
marked peculiarity is the fading away of the uo^ or wo' into m', 
generating by the way the singular o^, which is quite similar to tho 
uo^ generated in the same transition between lines 1 and 2 in tho 
S. div. These three sounds will henceforth be conveniently repre- 
sented by their approximate signs «o, w, oe. The U4) of Cu. seems to 
be the deep w^, the u of the L. div. is also the deep u- which we 
found in the S. div. The middle form o^ is not precisely the Gorman 
oe or df or the French eu in peur, but is very like them in effect, and 
resident informants have recognised the similarity. I heard the sound 
frequently myself in Nb., where it seems to be generally considered 
as u^j but it is far from being so, although I was not able to give a 
precise analysis. It differs from the German and French sounds 
properly represented by ofj in not being at all labialised. It is not 
unlike the London * ur ' in * curd ' or kiir'dy only taken somewhat 
shorter, but not so short as in *cud,' that is, ko^d, kur^d differ little 
but in length. They are however perceptibly different. In Var. i., 
n.Cu., the uci^ is quite pure, and it passes into u^ at Longtown and 
Beweastle directly without any approach to an intermediate o^. In 
Yar. a4. or n.Nb. the m' is thoroughly established, and remains through 
the whole L. div. It is in Yar. ii., iii., iv., and v. that the transition 
takes place. The o^ is strongly developed in Yar. iii., but I heard it 
also distinctly in ii. and iv. In dialect books *u' is written for both wo', 
Oft', and no indication of the difference of pronunciation is funiished. 

The fractures iy from E', and uow from U, the first drifting into aiy 
and the second into oaw^ probably occur throughout D 32, and I got 
them from speakers, although writers, almost of course, used ee, oo 
only. 

The A is generally fine «'=«* or a*, though the dialect orthography 
is * aw,* which would imply au. In Yar. iii. it is often oa. 

The r gives rise to two diphthongs, one conceived as ey^ which I 
heard as wy, a*y, aey, and the other as aay. The last occurs in Yar. i. 
occasionally, ])ut not consistently ; draayv faayv tcaayd drive five wide, 
having been found at Brampton (9 ene.Carlisle). 

The treatment of 0' varies, compare * school, soon, look,' sleewl 
ski'td ifkidvl akoo'l skoo'ikly seewn siikn si' tin syom sidH soo'n, leewk luoh 
U6^k ho-k, of which I take either id^ or yoe to be the normal form. 
The dialect writers use * ui * as * suin.' 

The def. art. is always dhii. Both aa)my ^fl)3, I am, 1 is, are used, 
but the latter is most frequent. 

The guttural kh has practically vanished, although on the verge 
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of L, but one informant recof^nises it as faintly pronounced in Var. iii. 
in 'thought, brou<;:ht, wrought, daughter.' 

The letter * r ' is notoriously * burred ' throughout Nb. and a little 
beyond. This * buiT ' as it is called consists in allowing the uvula (or 
little tongue-like pendant to the soft palate at the back of the mouth), 
in place of the tip of the tongue, as in L., to ' flap ' quickly by the 
passage of the vocalised or unvocalised breath, thus making the rapid 
beats or interruptions which give rise to the sensation of * trill.' The 
same phenomenon occulta in n.France and n. Germany, but it seems in 
no case to be a dialectal characteristic, either at home or abroad. It 
may be vcr}'' varied in effect arising from the degree of stiffness of the 
uvula, the raj)idity or sluggishness of its flap, the position of the 
tongue on which the uvula lies with its point towards the teeth while 
flapping (ill jS^b. this position is generally that for o or aw), and the 
greater or less closing of the lips, as for au or oa. It is generally said 
that the ])urr is rough in V. ii. and iii., finer in V. iv., and at its per- 
fection in V. v. at Alnwick. I have, however, not had an opportunity 
of hearing it in each place from a sufficient number of people to 
analyse the different forms. The uvula trill will be in general written 
r*, and when distinctly labialised r*. Between two vowels the uvula 
trill seems to be imperfect, from a stiffening of the uvula which simply 
impedes, instead of periodically interrupting the passage of sound. In 
this case the effect bears the same relation to r* as r' does to r*, and 
wo may write it as r°*, a cumbrous sign like all the other varieties of 
r, and used only in discussions. Thus * to marry a very meny lass ' 
in y. iv. sounds #ft ?wrtV°'-t fl ra*r°**» mc^r^^'i Id's'j merry and marry 
being pronounced identically. But it requires close attention to hear 
anything but tH md^'y H va^-y ma^'y la^s\ The burr seemed also, to 
my hearing, often confused with ■& when not before a vowel. The 
final ' -er, -or ' is usually -or* or -o;-*. At South Shields, Du., and 
North Shields, Kb., however, no burr exists. At both places the r 
when not before a vowel is quite vocalised, as in London, becoming A, 
and being absolutely lost after <im, aa, so far as my sense of hearing 
extended, but my informant at South Shields said he "felt it," in 
what way I could not elicit. At South Shields before a vowel it is 
like a mild London r^ at most. At Korth Shields it became a stiff 
labial r" or tr', sounding like the w which those who cannot pronounce 
their rs are credited with using. It would therefore bo generally 
sufficient to write the first r and the second w?, but the necessity of 
distinguishing the r in the examples compels me to use the full form. 

Although the burr has no dialectxil value, being in fact a mere 
defect of utterance, evidently of recent origin, which is very infectious, 
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and has become endemic, yet it is interesting to note its present 
extent. Beginning in the n. it is in full force at Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and its Liberties, although these and the town are on the n. 
side of the Tweed. But immediately beyond the Liberties people find 
the burr very difficult, if not impossible, to utter. Beyond Berwick 
on the Scotch side of the river it is unknown, but on the English side 
it is strong at Spittal (1 se.Berwick), at Homcliffe (4 sw.Berwick), at 
Norham (7 sw.Berwick), and at Comhill (1 e. Coldstream). On the 
other hand it is weak at AVark and Carham (1 sw. and 3 wsw. Cold- 
stream). It is well marked at "VVooler. The w. border of Xb. now 
passes over the crest of the Clieviot Hills, and, the n. slopes being 
scantily inhabited chiefly by Lowlanders, one would not expect to 
hear any burr. Kevcrthelcss it has been heard strongly at Falstone 
and Keilder (19 and 26 nw.Hexham). Tlie burr is on the other hand 
weak at Halt whistle and Allendale (14 w. and 9 sw. Hexham), though 
quite within D 32. It is also weak at Edmundbyers, Du. (10 sc. 
Hexham), at Minster Acres, Nb., and Castleside, Du. (8 and 13 se. 
Hexham), at Benfieldside, Du. (13 wnw.Durham), and Shotley, Nb. (13 
nw.Durham). But it is strong close by at 'VMiittonshall, Nb. (9 
ese.Hexliam), and at Prudhoe, !Nh. (9 sw. Newcastle), and thence strong 
all the way to 8. Shields, where the pitmen have it markedly, though, 
as w^e have seen, the town does not possess it. At Ebchester, Du. 
(11 se.Hexham), it is weak, and at Iveston, Du. (10 nw.Durham), there 
is no burr at all. On the other hand, I heaixl it from a native of 
Killoo, Du. (18 s.-by -O.Gateshead). And sporadic^y I have heard it 
in Edinburgh, and often in England; while also sporadically I have 
found Nb. men who could not burr their r. It is the large extent of 
ground which the burr covers in Nb., within the limits named, that 
has brought it into notice. But, as is e^'ident from the above 
information, collected with considerable difficulty, it is valueless as 
a dialectal character (EP. pp. 641-644). 

Var. i. is like D 31, with the exception of the use of dhU for the 
def. art. I' becomes aey. In Carlisle * name home ' are niiim hhim, 
with indistinct ii, but in Knaresdale, Nb. (17 e. Carlisle, Cu.), they say 
ncePm hee^m with dititinct ^, and in Brampton (9 enc.Carlisle), they say 
nre^m hiePm with indistinct ^°, not yet quite ii. These are evidently 
verv minor ditfcrences. There is no use of oe. 

Var. ii. The oe begins to be used for U, and uow greatly resembles 
oaic^ so much as to have led me to write it so several times from 
dictation. Sunderland hardly belongs to the dialect, as there are 
strong Scotch and Irish elements, which render the real speech of the 
people difficult to elicit. 
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Var. iii. Tlie Hexham dialect is recognised by the people of New- 
castle as a distinct variety. The favourite example is an old woman 
telling a girl to get ** a hap'orth of salt," bring " a halfpenny back, 
and here's the saucer to put it in." This at Newcastle they would 
pronounce H ha^'por'th oa sa^'t, ikn H ha^'pni ha^k\ Hn heeor^)z dhU 
sa'-sor^ tU puot it in; while at Hexham it runs it hoayor^th oa saa'iit, 
iiu a hoa'pni bd'k'y Hu heeor^)% dhii soa'sor'' tu poet' it in, A similar 
sentence concocted a century ago, shewing that the difference has 
long been recognised, from a school a little n. of Birtley (9 n.-by-w. 
Hexham), is in ordinary English, "1 went to serve ( = feed) the 
calves, and it snowed and it blowed, and my feet balled (with snow 
sticking to the soles of the boots), and ah ! it 'was cold." At Wood- 
bum (4 ne.Bellingliam, and in the Redesdale district), (Var. v., and the 
same would be the case for Var. iv.), they said : a' went tH sa^t^'a* dhU 
ka^'z, Hn it sna^'d Hn it hla^'dy Hn maa fee't ha^'d^ ikn ae-y ! it 'ica^z' 
ka^'d. But at Birtle and s. of the lU'de, in the valley of the North 
Tyne, they said: a* went tH sa^r^'d^ dh& koaz, Hn it snoa'd Hn it bloa-d, 
Hn ma^ fee't boadf Hn, aey ! it 'W(C%' kowd. 

Another difference between Var. iii. and Var. iv. is that in words like 
*name, home, soon,' Var. iii. has nee'iiMf hee'Hm, see'Hn, with the stress 
on the first vowel, and the second vowel indistinct, whereas Var. iv. 
has nUm, hiem, stoen, where the first element is short and nearly 
consonantal, so that it is generally written y, and the stress lies on 
the second element. This Var. has also a great predilection for oe; 
tliis is remarkable at Haltwhistle (13 w.Hexham), because of ita 
propinquity to Var. i., wliich has no oe. The Var. includes Bellinghum 
lieiinjiim on the nw., and 0\'ingham Ovinjikm on the so., while 
Stamfordham (11 nw.Newcastlc) is just e. of it. 

Var. iv. is the classical Nb. dialect, being that of T. "Wilson's 
Pitman^ s Pay^ and that of the various dialectal books that liave been 
published. The pitmen, ploughmen, and keelmen have each their 
own peculiar intonation, which I cannot attempt to render. The 
burr varies much in strength. The principal peculiarities have 
already been given in Var. iii. 

Var. V. occupies the middle of the county from 'the "VVansbeck to 
lino 9, and scarcely diffei-s fi-om Var. iv. The town of Alnwick seems 
to liave thoroughly adopted u^ exclusively, altogether ignoring uo. 
But I have not been able to verify this pei'sonally, and if it is the 
case, it is merely a to-^-n refinement. 

Just before reaching line 9 are the towns of Chillingham and 
Cliatton, which are credited with pronouncing the initial * ch ' as «A, 
and also with making the termination -inghamoB-tVi^w, all other 
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places in -inghum in Nb. using -injUm. Thus an informant at lloth- 
bury gave me the sentence as from Chillingham, dhi sheez H Sh^t n is 
nae- me'r^ hyh dhi shee'z ii Shil'ingi'iin nor' shaa'k)8 hyk Hhee'z==i\ie 
cheese of Chattun is no more like the cheese of Chillingham than 
chalk's like cheese. At Chatton they turn the sentence the other 
way over. At Chimside \^ nw.licTwick-on-Tweed), Bw., D 33, they 
have a similar phrase (MuiTay, Dial, of S. of Scotland, p. 85), thus 
(well -trilled r) : dheer)z Hz geod shiiz i Shtrset Hz wHz cvCir showd wi 
sJuiaf't 8 ^thera^s as good cheese in Chimside as was ever chewed ^vith 
chafts (i.e. jaws). 

Var. vi. has quite adopted w* for no as in L., which it greatly 
resc'mbles, but differs from it in the absence of kh imd inability to trill 
the r. 

The illustnitions here given are interlinear extracts from three cs. 
for Var. i. Carlisle (EP. p. 563, No. 21), Var. iv. Newcastle, Var. vi. 
Berwick (these two from EP. p. 645), and four dt. complete for Var. ii. 
Bishop Middleham (7 sse.Durham), Var. iii. Hexham, Var. iv. North 
Shields, and Var. v. Warks worth (6 se.Aln\vick) (EP. p. 656, Nos. 4, 
8, 13, and 17). In these I draw attention to the burr by writing r*, 
the Carlisle cs. has no burr. Observe the North Shields r", or stiff 
lip trill. In Berwick the m is full u- as in Scotland. 

Extracts fkom Three Interli>'ear cs. 

9. C Carlisle, Var. i. shi siyd im tci eor avn iyn ligHn 
N Newcastle, Var. iv. ahee see'd im tcidh ar^ a^n uyz luyin 
B Berwick, Var. vi. shee see'd im tci or^ aaton ahyz lahyin 

C sVreeht not hiz hiikl letith on dh& gruon in iz guod' 

N str^icht Ht fnol hnth on dhi gr^uon'd in iz 

B str^ieU at fiiH lefith on dhU gr^un'd in iz gu^d' 

C suon'dU kuoUtf kluoHs hi dhii huoics dueUdKf duotvn 

N soervda ktio't^ hloa's hi dhtl dor^ iv dhU huows, dtwwn 
B sun diz koat, klaws hahy dhii dawr^ H dhii, haaws, duun 

C at dha kaii'rneor a yon lonin. 
N at dha kor'nor^ av yon lyen, 
B at dha koa'an&r^ a yon le'n, 

11. C an dhis haa/rnd az heor an eor suon' voaeyf kaam' 

N an dhaH ha^p'nt iz shiy an or* dowioi^ in lo^' kom 

B an dhaat' haap-nt az shee' an a gu-d' daawtar^ ke-m 

C thrnoiv dha haak'saayd frai hing an 'uot dha wet kliUz iii 
N thr'uow dhi ha^k yaa'd fr'e hing- in uowt dha wet kk'z ti 
B thr^oo' dha haak ye-ad fi-^e hingin oot' dha wet kle'z tit 
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C ffraay on H tcesh'tn dai, 
"N dr^uy on ii weshriin dae', 
E dr^ahy on ii tcesh'in de', 

12. G whasyil dhU ket'l wHz hoyl iin feor U'y, yae' faeyn 

N whuyl dha ket'l wii% boylUn for^ tiy, won fuyn hr^uyt 
B when dha ket'l wHz hoy'lin fH tee', waun fahyin hr^ahyt 



C ef'teorniyoo'n^ nohUt H 

"N 9Uom*of^ ef'tof^nyoeny oa'ni A 
B sum'Hz ef'tUnoo'n, ownli U 

C thorzda. 

N thor^zda ktiom'z. 

B Ihur^'Uzde. 



13. C an di)yii ken f aa'y niveor hiyeord 

N* an di VI na*' f a' nivor^ ledr^nd on'i 

nevar* leor^nd awni 



wee'k saeyn kuom* naiyat 
wee'k agyen* nikst 

wee'k ayoa' kum' niket 



N* an di yi na** f a' 
B an d)ya ken? aa 



mai'r a dhie 
meor^ nor^ dhie 
mawa na dhis 



C uop' til ta 
K oep' ta dha 
B til dha 



dai'y az 
dae', az 
de'f az 



sa^oo'idr az tnaey nta/n)z Jon'i 
ihoor^ Oz ma^ nyem)z Ja^k 
shooa)z ma ne'm)z Jaak' 



G Ship'eordj an aay divn kair ta ken 

N Ship'or^df an a* din-a wa'nt 

B Ship- ad, an aa devnt wont ta ken 

G dhiyeor nwno I 

N dhedr^ nuow / 

B dhea naaw I 



matr' 



ow'dheor, 
ow'dhor\ 
ne'dhor^, 



euop'eor, 
mi suop'or^, 
maa sup'a. 



14. G an sia aa'y)z gaa'n hiyam feor 
N an soa* a^)z g<Cn hyem ta he' 
B an saw aa)in yawn hoa'm ta 

G guod nee't. 
N yuod nee't. 
B yud' naayt, 

15. G it)s bat a puei6r sil'ee fiyuoal at chaatfeorz widhuowt 
N hee')z noh-at a wee'k feewl dhat ha^h'lz widhoo't 

a wee'k fuol' at gauh'lz adhuot* 



B %t)8 

G ow'dheor wit eor wizdam. 
B 



r°iyz'n, 
r^ee'zn. 



an dhaat)s ts mt 
an dhaH iz ma' 
an dhaat')i mae 



vaar-a laaet 
la'st 
laai't 



G wuord. sia yuod' dai'. 
N wor^d. yuod' buy. 

B wor^ad. yud' hahy. 



9 
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Four Ijtterlinear dt. (EP. p. 656). 

1. M Eishop Middleham. Yar. ii. soa' aa se'ii, me'Htaj yii %av 
H Hexham. Yar. iii. soa' aa 8ee% mar^oaSf yH see' 
S Korth Shields. Yar. iv. Boa* aa* aeH, me'ti, yii sey 
"W TVarkworth. Yar. v. *ir a w laad'z, yd sty 

M noaw dhiit aa')% reyt Hhoawt dhaat lit'l laa»' kuom'Hn fre' 

H now dhat aa')m r^ee-t Hboo't dhaat' lit'l laas' koem'Hn fr^e 

S noaw dhiit aa')m r^^ee-t iiboo't dhaat lit'l laaa' kuonrUn fr^^e 

TV mww dhiit a^)% r^ert Hboo't dhaH lit I laa's koem-Hn fr^e 

M dhii skial yon'dikr. 
H dh'& skyoel yon'dikr^, 
8 dha skyoel dhondii, 
W dhU akyoo'l yon-dor^, 

2. M 8hee')z yaan'Hn doaum dhU rawHd dhae'H throo' dhU re'd 
H ihee'\% yaan-Hn doo-n dhU r^oa'd dhar^ thr'oo dhU r^iid 
S thee')z yawn doo-n dhU r^^awd dhe'H thr^^oo' dhU r^^ee'd 
W «^ft)« ga^n'Hn duown dhO, r^oa'd dhe'r^ thr^uow dhU r*ee'd 

M yai'Ht, H dhU left aan' saayd. 

H yet, a dha left aan'd suyd ii dhU toe'. 

S ye'Ht an dhU left haan' suyd H dhU tee'. 

TV ye't on dhU left ha*n'd eaeyd i dhU toe'. 

3. M shoo'Hr Uneetof dhU he'iini)z yawn stmyt nop* tH dhU datcfir 
H shoor* Unyoef' dhU he'r^n)% gviin str^uyt oep' tH dhU duoHr^ 
S shoo'il Uneeto'f dhU be'an)z giiin sir^^uyt uop' tH dhU dawik 
\V shoo'H Uneeto'f dhU be'r^n)z gi^n itr^aeyt uop' ti dhU dau't^ 

M a dha rahny hoatos. 

H a dha r^aang hoo's. 

8 a dha r^^aang' hoo's. 

"W i dhu t^a^ng' huo's, 

4. M ioe'a 8hee')l meb'i fin-d dhaat' druoJcn dee'f toiz'nd 
H tche-f^ shee'Sl haap'n ta fin-d dhaat' dr^oek^n deef tciz nd 

8 we-a shee')l meb'i fin-d dhaat dr^^uok-n dee'f shr^Hvld 
W whe-r^ sha)l meviz fin-d dhaat' dr^uokn dee'f toiz'nd 

M fel-a a dha ne-am a Tomiift, 

H fel-a a dha neeUm a lomfis, 

8 fela av dha nyem av Tom Us. 

"NY fel-a a dha nyem a Tomas. 
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5. M wi aa'l naa' %m ver'% toe'l, 
H toi oa- ken Urn vaar^'u tcee'l. 
S tci aa'l naa' im vahr^^'i taee'l. 
W toty a^'l km im va^r^'H toiyl, 

6. M mn'iit dhU aa'd ehaap stUn te'eh iir noat' tH di)d ikgiHn^ 
H wuon'Ht dhi oa-d ehaap' seeiin ledr^n iir not tH di)d Hgee'iin^ 
S win'it dha aa'd chep siikn laa'n H not tii d%)d agee'tn^ 
W mn'Ht dhu a^'d chip i%6lh% U'i^n or^ not tii di)d Hgi^n', 

M poa'Hr thing! 
H pue'r thing! 
S poa-a thing ! 
W puw^' thing ! 

7. M luok' ! wnt it truo'f 
H Ue"tik ! iz'nt it see- ? 

S luk ! iz-nt it tr'^oo- f 
W Itiok' ! iz'nt it tr^uowf 
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yi. 

LOWLAIs^D DmSION OF ENGLISH DIALECT 

DISTRICTS. 

Scotcli is a misnomer. Up to the time of Barbour 1513 the High- 
land speech was called Scottish, and the Lowland English. Here, 
as a compromise, the Lowland speech is spoken of, and Eiiglisli is 
confined to the first five divisions. L. is a child of Northymbria, 
which has gradually spread, and only the SL., D 33, and ML., D 34, 
are really renmants of the ancient English speech, tlie other districts 
being comparatively recent. 

Of L. intonation, with a rising inflexion of the voice at the end of 
affirmative sentences, and a remarkable sing-song, I, as usual, am 
unable to give an account. The general character of the pron. is as 
follows : TJ is w'^, for which « is written, as sum some, and U' is oo- 
perfectly pure, and not at all od^ or uow, the change in Cu. being 
sharp and sudden. The so-called short vowels are of medial length, 
and the long vowels are very long, but they are here written simply short 
and long, as thee/-, thee'vz thief, thieves, the latter being conditioned 
by tlie following voiwKl consonant. Among consonants r is well 
trilled as r^ even when not before a vowel, which is quite distinctive. 
The guttural kh is freely used, in all three forms kh}^ kh^, k¥. These 
peculiarities are common to all the L. districts. 

There are four distinctly characterised groups, SL. in D 33, ML. 
in D 34, 35, 36, 37, NL. in 1) 38, 39, 40, and IL. in D 41, 42. The 
different districts are here taken (with a slight alteration in D 33, and 
with the addition of D 41, 42) from Dr. Murray's Dialect of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland, 1873 (cited as DSS.), from which I 
have borrowed all I could, while I liave also received much help from 
him personally. My account must be considered therefore as merely 
supplementary to liis. 

To give a bird's eye >'iew of the principal dialectal differences of 
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these groups and districts, I give an extract from eight cs. arranged 
interlinearly, and reduced from pal. to glossic, as follows : 

1. D 33, Var. i., Bewcastle to Longtown, Cu., written in pal. by 

Mr. J. G. Goodchild. 

2. D 33, Var. ii., Hawick, Rx., written in pal. by Dr. Murray. 

3. D 34, Edinburgh, written in pal. by Dr. Murray from diet, of 

his sister-in-law. 

4. D 36, Stranraer, Wg., pal. by AJE. from native dictation. 

5. D 38, Arbroath, Fo., pal. by Dr. Murray from the writing of 

Mr. J. Anderson. 

6. D 39, Keith, Ba., pal. by Dr. Murray from the writing of Rev. 

Walter Gregor. 

7. D 40, Wick, Cs., pal. by AJE. from native dictation at the same 

time as No. 4. 

8. D 42, Dunrossness, s.Sd., pal. by AJE. from Miss Malcolmson's 

reading of Mr. R. Cogle's writing. 

The paragraphs refer to the original cs. ; (^ and ^, and also «* and 
w', arc not distinguished, but are written as e and u. Many very fine 
distinctions are purposely omitted. See the account of each separate 
district given below. 



COMPABATIVE SPECIHEN (EP. pp. 682-697). 



6. I Bewcastle. dhU aa'l touomikn luPrsel' 

2 Hawick. dh&, aa'ld voeyf her»ael' 

3 Edinburgh. dhu awld wuyf hUrsel' 

4 Stranraer. dhi aal' weyf hUrsel* 

5 Arbroath. dhU ahl'd wum'Hn hUrsel' 

6 Keith. dhi aa'l um'Hm hirsel* 

7 Wick. e gid waayf hUrsel' 

8 Dunrossness. dhii aa'ld waayf Kernel' 



wul tel 
7 tael- 
il tel 
wul tel 
7 tel 
7 tel 
7 tel- 
al tel 



sfre'yt 

straehyh't 

rekh't 

stre't 

straikh't 

at 

stre'Jcht 

stre'kyht 



d°r, 



1 off teo, if yii)l noh'Ht aae' 

2 of teo'f if' ee)l' on'li spee'r at ar^ aey 

3 af ti' yen' yi)l' oanli aak's Hr, 

4 of tee, ef yee)l onli aak's Hr, 

5 af tue'f ef ynyi oan-li spee-r at Hr, 

6 ain's, tee', yen' yii)l oan-li spee-r at ir, 
1 ^fi 9^f y» o»'^» ^ke hUr 
^ ^/f if y^')^ onli ake hUr 



iffun'iit shuef 
wul shi, 
wul shi noa' f 
wud*nt shi? 
wul shi noa'f 
wi)n-& shi? 
wul shi noaf 
wH)uii shea f 
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7. 1 on'i icai' shue telt 'tney seeii hchen' aa aast 

2 on'ee toai' sheo tael'd mey kwhun ah ahk'st 

3 at oan'i rait' aha tel't tnee-f hchun aa ipee'rd 

4 lees'twaiz' shee tel't mee see', tohan aa aah'st 

5 oan'i toaa'y shi tel'd it mee', f&n aa apee rd 

6 aat' oan'i rait' ska taal ti mee' fin' aa ipee'rt 

7 at en-i re't sha tel't it mee' faan' aa aas'ket 
S at le9't sha taa'ld mee' at whin ei aak'st 



1 e°r twi' a threy taeymt oweor^ did sha, an 

2 ar iwia or threy teymz otcr, at ded ahi, an 
8 aat'ar twaw khree' tuymz utrr, sha ded, an 

4 ar ticaa'r three' teymz owr, deed' shee aan 

5 aat' ar twah' ar three' tuymz utrr, ded' ihi an 

6 aat')ir twaa* ar three' teymz owr, ded sha, in 

7 twah'r three' taaymz owr, shee did^ an 

8 har twar'tri teimz owar, daat' sha did', an 



1 shue' owt'fit ta hey raaq. 

2 shue' sood'na [^sud'na'] bey toarany, 
8 shee' shood'na hee raany, 

4 shee' okh't nat ta hee raany, 

5 shee' okh't na ta hee vraany, 

6 thee' sud'tii ni hi vraany. 

7 shee' okh't na ta hi ncaany. 

8 shue' owkh't na ta hee wrany. 



8. 1 shoo wood tel ya haew kucheer an kwhen' shue fun* 

2 shue' wud tael' ee heow kwheer an kwhahn' sheo fahn' 

3 shee' wad tel yi hoo' kwhair an kwhaan' shee faan' 

4 shee' wad tel'ee hoo' whaa'r an whaan' shee fun' 
6 shee' wad tel'yU, foo' faa'r an faan' shee fun d 

6 sha wad tail'yi faat' waa'y faa-r an faan' sha faan' 

7 shee' wad telyee hoo- faa'r an faan* shee faan' 

8 sheo' wad tel'yoo, foo' whaa'r an whaan' sha fen' 



1 dha d*ruk'n hees't at shue kaa'z e°r huzhand. 

2 dha druk'n hees't sha kahz Ar mahv. 

3 dhi druk'n hruet' sha kawz ar maan'. 

4 dhee druk'n hees t shee kaa'z har geod' man', 

5 dha druk'n hai'st shee kah'z ar maan', 

6 dhaat' drungk-n hai'st at shee kawz ar maan'. 

7 f d'runyk'n he'st fut shee kaa'z ar maan', 

8 da druk n hes't at sheo kae'z har maew. 
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1 shus 


swoe'r 


2 sha 


sweo'r 


3 shse 


took' Hr 


4 shfe 


soo'r 


5 shee 


swoa'r 


6 sha 


sicee-r 


7 shee 


swoa'r 


8 «/i^o 


aweo'r 



toidh 


d°r 


aa'n 


ee-n 


toeo 


ikm 


ai'n 


een' 


wi 


Hr 


avn 


em' 


wee 


her 


e-n 


een' 


wi 


Hr 


ai'n 


een' 


wee 


im 


ai'n 


een' 


wi 


Hr 


e'n 


een' 


wee 


hUr 


aeiin 


een' 



9. 1 shue swoe'r shue saa)im 

shik sah')m 

ai'th at sha sau')em 

shee saa)m' 

shee sah')m 

sha saa')im 

shi saa)m' 

At sha sae' him 



1 laa-yHn stWik't oot' Ht iz fid' len'th on dhU grun- ftp ikt 

2 lahyHn strik'it oot' ez Jul' laen'th on'H dhU, grwvd en e% 

3 strik'Ht oot' aai iz hai'l lefi'ih on dh& grun' in iz 

4 laay'Hn streek'it Ht foo' len'th on dhU grun' in hiz 

5 laayiin streek'it Ht Jul' len'th on dhU grun'd en Hz 

6 laayHn streykit oot' aa')iz len-th oa dhi grun' wee)z 

7 laayHn sVre'cht aa iz len'th on i grun' in iz 

8 lei'Hn sVrech't at hiz hai'l len't up'ii dH grun'd Until' 



1 gued' sun'da kli'Zy khioiks hi dhU doe'r H 

2 geod' sahbdhUdaiz kuoUt kluoUs hi dhU hus' doo'r, 

3 ggid' sun'daiz best, juest fiimen't dhU doa'r o 

4 geod' sahh'eeth kle'z jeos't hi dhU doa'r o 

5 gyued' sun'dai koat'^ kloas' hi dhU doa'r ft 

6 gweed' sun'di koat', kloas' aat dhi doa'r i 

7 gid' saab'eefh kle'z, kloaz' aat % doa'r o 

8 hiz gued' stm'dai kot', klos' hi dU doa'r o 



1 dha hoos', doo'n Ut dhi korne^r ii yon' lon'in, 

2 doon' at dha kornar a yon' [dhon'"] li'An. 

3 dha hoos'y doon' dha kloas' yoan'dar aat dha koarnar. 

4 dha hoo'Sf doo'n at dhi kor'n&r a dha lo'nin, 

5 dha hoos'y doon' aat dha kor'nar a yoan' lai'n, 

6 dhi hoos'f doon' it dlii kornar a yoan' lai'n. 

7 t hoo'Sf doo'n at a kornar a yen' rod'i, 

8 da hoo'Sf doon ut da kor'nar oa yon' rod'. 



11. 1 an dhaat' hep'ant az hoe'r an a dow'fe°r 

2 an dhes' hahpnt d^os't az her' en ar geod' dokwh'tar 

3 tn dhaat' wiz jues't az her' an ar gyued' doakh'tar 

4 an dhaat' hap'and aaz hur an har geod' dokh tar 

5 an dhaat' haap'nt az hur an ar gued' daa'khtar 

6 in)t haap'int az hur an ar gweed' doa'thar 

7 an aat' haap*end faan- hur an har geed' dokhfar 

8 an daat' haap'nd az sheo an hOr gued' daaw'khtar 
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1 in ha' Jcom throo- dhU haak' faa-l frai hing'in 

2 wikz kum'Hn thruw dhe hahh yae'rd thre heng'in 

3 kaam' throo dhU haah yai'rd fax heng-ikn 

4 hxann' throo dhU haah' yaard frai haang'iin 
6 I'aam' throo dhU haah yai'rd fai henyHn 

6 kaam' throw dhi haah' yai'rd aiftttr heng'ikn 

7 kaam' fe' i baak' Hv i hoor fe' haang'Un 

8 kern- troa dH baak- yerd fae' heng'ikn 



1 00' t dha wet' klee'Hz iil d'raa'y Hv H wesh'een dai'H 

2 out' dha. tcaht' klee'Hz iH drahy on' H waesh'in dm' 

3 oot' dhi klai'z et wiz waash'Hn dai' ye ken' 

4 oo't dha waht' klai'z ta draay on' a wesh'an de' 
6 oot' dha tceet' klai'z tal draa'y on' a tcaash-an dai' 

6 oot' dhi tceet' klavz ti draa'y on a tcaash'tn dai' 

7 oo't i weet' kle'z ta d*raay on a waash'an dai' 

8 oot' da weet' klaez tU drei whin dai' war been waa'shan 



12. 1 yen' breyt lum'e^r aaffe^mue'n oan'li 

2 ye' feyn hrekyh't setn'ar aef'tartieon' neea mair 

3 an et wiz aa braw an bi'ekh't setn'ar aif'tarniien- , an nai' 

4 ye' feyn brekh't sum-ar eftamin^ jes't 

6 ai' fuyn brekh't senvar aiftamuen' oan'li 

6 ai' feyn brekh't sem'ar ai'ftarneen- oan'li 

7 ey faayn brekh't eem-ar eftameen-, onli 

8 ee fein sum'arz eftUmeo'n, onli 

1 a week' kum' thoer-zda, az 

2 dhan [ner, «] a week- owr giayi kum' nees't fior'zdai, as 

3 faarar gain' dhin laas't thurzdai, az 

4 a week' kum' fer'st dhur'zdeej aaz 

5 a week' suyn kum' neek'it fuerzdai, as 

6 a week' suyn kum' fee'rzdai ferst, as 

7 a week' «m' seyn him' fursht fewrzde, *« 

8 a week' whin da neest feor'zda kum'z, Hz 



1 soe-r az mi ni'amz Joo&n. 

2 seo'r az ma ni'amz Juoan, 

3 shue'r az dhai kaw mee Joah. 

4 sheo'r az maa neem)z Jon'i, 

5 swr)z ma nai'm)z Joa'n, 

6 shoo'r)z mi nai'm)z Joan'. 

7 shoo'r)z maa ne'm)z Choh, 

8 sheo'r)z az mei nem')z Jon'i, 
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14. 1 Hn see'H aa)z' gaa'n hrem tU mi sup'e^r. 

2 nuia dhen aa)m' gaah'n htem tH mii sup'Hr, 

3 iceel* / aa)m' gau-n haim ti mi supHr. 

4 aan se' aa)m' gaan' Utraa* hem tH maa sup'ikr. 

5 an sai' aa)m' garUn iiwah' hai'm tH mii sup'Hr. 

6 in sai' aa)m' j'aain iiwah' hai'm tH mii iupUr. 

7 an se' aa)m gyaa-n hem ta ma sup-ar. 

8 an se' ei)m gaeHn hem' ta mi supar. 

1 gue'd neyt. 

2 geod' nekyh't. 

3 gued' nekh't, 

4 geod' nekh't. 

5 gyued' fiekh't, 

6 gweed' nekh't, 

7 geed' nekh't. 

8 gued' nei'kyht. 



D 33 = SL. = South Lowland, = Dr. Murray's Southerx 
CoL'>'TiE8 with an addition at the s. 

Yttr. i. contains a small strip of n.Cu. and tliat portion of nw.Nb. 
wluch is nw. of the Clie\'iot Hills. 

Var. ii. contains e.Df., Se. and Rx. 

The n. boundary where it fades into D 34 is rather uncertain. 
Canobie (6 s.Langholm), e.Df., and Liddlesdale are considered English 
by Dr. Murray. From my information through Mr. J. G. Goodchild 
they seem inseparable from Ex., and I include them in Var. ii. 

The vowel system recognised by Dr. Murray is 1 ^^, 2 t, 3 lA, 4 ai, 
6 tf, 6 a^y 7 ahy S u\ 9 cr, 10 uoa, 11 oo, 12 eo, all short, or rather 
medial, in length, but capable of being prolonged. He doubts 2 i, 
and prefers using ee. 3 ia is a fracture where a is excessively short, so 
that the oral effect to me approaches t" or at', as heard from Dr. M. 
himself; at the commencement of words it develops into ye yu. It 
helps to distinguish pairs of words, compare meel', seen', heel', beet', 
feet', for meal (flour), seen, heel, beet, feet ; but mial, sian, hial, hiat, 
fiaty for meal (repast), scene, heal, beat, feat. 4 ai sounded to mo 
rather (e), and is opener than Fr. ^ ; it is quite simple, and has no 
tendency to a vanish. 5 ^ is a difficulty, it represents a kind of f, and 
to my ear was f , i', or ai^ and not at aU the fine sound meant by e ; 
but I retain Dr. M.'s notation. When it is final. Dr. Murray identifies 
it with ii. It seems to partake of the character of the "thick t" or 
t* of D 39. 6 a^ sounded to me otf, and I have so represented it ; it 
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had to my ear no resemblance to a'. 7 ah is the peculiar deep sound 
of * a ' in Fr. pdte pah'i^ very distinctive of D 33. 8 n*, here written 
ti, possibly between u and u^, 9 o' or ao, but written o, is the true 
''open 0," between oa and au. 10 uoA is a fracture, but H being 
extremely short, the result approaches oa*. It is observable that pure 
uo does not occur in L. 11 oo, but used short in place of «^. 12 dO, 
this is very doubtful here as elsewhere ; it is often taken as tf^, but 
is at most u^. The Lowlanders as a rule arc rather uncertain about 
'Fr. u, eu, eu' in 'tti, 'peUj p^uple,' and it is impossible to trust any 
account they pve of the sound as ue, eo^ oe. 

The guttural kh appears in the three forms Z*A', jt^', jt^, written 
"kyhy kh, kwh, but their use is not determined precisely by the some 
rule as in German. Thus (£F. p. 711): 

1. faugh! ugh! =yjffX'^* hooJch, 

2. high, eight = hekyh' aekyh't, 

3. laugh, loch, rough, laughed, low, dough « 
lahkwh'y loktch'y ru^kich^ Uokwh'y Ivikkwh^ di'ttkwh, 

and kwh frequently occurs initial. 

The general characters of D 33 are (EP. p. 712) : 

A- = iiif as nifim tiul name tale, as in D 30, distinctiTe among all L. 

A: saA, as lahtrd land, distinctiTe. 

A' frequently stM, as tiu^ tiiid tocy toad. 

E'-, EO'- ^nerallj <»y, also frequent in X. div. 

I generally ee^ or at most •^ 

I' has two forms, ey or perhaps aey most generally, and ahy when open accented 
or before any voiced coa^tonant but /, my n. 

O frequently wow, especially before r, but also often &*. 

0' most generally eoy occasionally ao*. 

U: regularly w*. 

U' final, or open, is regularly w^ir, but wir is written ; distinctiTe among L. dialects, 
though found in D 32, Yar. Ti. ; but when a consonant follows, it is pure oo, as 
a broon* ku^w a bro^n cow. 

The distinctive marks of D 33 as against D 34 are shewn by the fractures iw wofi, 
the use of ey for £', EG', and of uw for U' final, and the three forms of Ihe guttural. 

Illustrations of Yar. i. Bcwcastle, and Var. ii. Hawick, have been 
given OS Nos. 1 and 2 of the eight extracts from the cs. in the intro- 
duction to the L. division, p. 133. It will therefore suffice to add 
Mr. Melville Bell's sentences from his Visible Speech corrected by 
himself, his son, and Dr. Murray, and Dr. Murray's curious example 
of the 100th Tsulm. 
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Me, Meltille Bell's Teviotdale Sentences (EP. p. 714). 



Glossic. 

(1) dhU he-mz tciiz laa'kwhijtn 
Hn skraa'ktphUn ahnaan^* dhU 
saa'kwhs doon' e)dhii haa-kwh, 

(2) dhe)r teoktch* saa-hwhs 
grow'Hn e)dhii Heokwh* Seokwh 
Uaa'kich. 

(3) what Hr ee o'nd Urn ? ii)m 
o'tid Urn nokwht, 

(4) het/ leokich Ht dhU li'iikwh 
do'r-heed', 

(5) hae ee eneokwh' H dvikkwh ? 

(6) ai' whow ! he-mzy et)s aa 
rukwh' nekyht. huto dkH wund)z 
euw'kwhUn e)dhii chim'le heed- ! 

(7) heyH hey owr dhU now nuw ! 

(8) yuw iin mey)l gahny owr 
dha deyk iin puw H pey, 

(9) kum tH mey ii)dhik munth H 
Mai'y. 

(10) puw eer cheyiir foret tii 
dhafeyiir. 

(11) ez eerfe'dhikr Ht yhem' dhu 
yhel' dai' long ? 

(12) hey giikd tii dhik wUraany 
seyd adha giii.tfilLr dht wUrekyh-ts 
shop, 

(13) el'ka blind H goers kae-pe 
ets a inn drop ii deow. 

(14) wirft he'mz^ tn mai'r tii 
gee' dhiim ! 

(15) e6'')v enecw' A pooch' ez ef 
ee)d eneokwh tii fel dhilm. 

(16) dha, waekyh't gaar'z dhU 
atrefig' heng* straekyh't. 

(17) dhu kaat' maew'z iin dhU 
ket'len waewz. 



Translation. 

(1) the bairns were laughing and 
scratching among the willows down in 
the haugh [= meadow]. 

(2) there are tough willows growing 
in the Heugh Heugh Ilaugh [name of a 
meadow near Hawick]. 

(3) what are you owing himP I*m 
owing him nought. 

(4) he laughed at the low door-head 
[=lintel]. 

(5) have you enough of dough ? 

(6) ah woe ! bairns, it*s a rough night, 
how the wind*s sougliing in the chimney 
head [ = top] I 

(7) he'll be over the knoll now ! 

(8) you and me [sl]*ll go over the 
dyke [ = wall] and pull a pea. 

(9) come to me in the month of May. 

(10) pull your choir forward to the 
fire. 

(11) is your father at home the whole 
day long P 

(12) he went to the wrong side of the 
gate [= street] for the wright*s shop. 

(13) each blade of grass keeps [■* 
catches] its own drop of dew. 

(14) mo [pi. of more] bairns, and 
more [sg.] to give them. 

(16) you've enow [pi.] of pouches if 
you*d enough [sg.] to fill them. 

(16) the weight makes the string hang 
straight. 

(17) the cat mows, and the kitten 
wews [invented word to imitate the 
invented word in the original]. 
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(18) oo-r Ker'sti wHz waesh'iin (18) our Christie was washing [parti- 

at dha wa^sh'in a dha hlaangkets. "Pl«] «* *^e ^'^^^ t^^^^^ "°^°] ^^ 

the blankets. 

(19) kwhai'r)ee gah'n f (19) where are you going? 

(20) it deoh mer'k nekyh't, tn (20) a sad [comp. Fr. deuil] mirky 
ni"& meon\ night, and no moon. 

Th^ (Lowland) Hundbedth Psalm (EP. p. 716), 

from Dr. Murray's DSS. pp. 138-140. "Scotch-English" is mainly 
"liturgical" or used for the language of the Bible, prayers, and 
psalms. It is here given in three forms. 

1. Pure liturgical Scotch-English as it was read in school and from 
the pulpit, within Dr. Murray's own recollection, and might (at least 
in 1873, when his book was published) be heard in any cottage in 
Teviotdale. 

2. Genuine SL. pronunciation, leaving the English idioms unaltered. 
8. Idiomatic SL. rendering. 

Here all three are given in approximative glossic. In the original, 
and in my larger book they are given in palaeotype. 

1. 1 Liturgical, ah'l pee'pU dhaht' on aerth doo dwael'y 

2 Local Pron. ah' fuoikk Ht on yerth d^ dicahl', 

3 Idiomatic, ah' fuoikk at lee'vz [dwael'z, tcoftz^ on'ii dhii yer'th^ 

1 seeng' too dha Lo'rd weeth' chee'rfool vois; 

2 seny ta dha Luo'ard weo eherrfa vois; 

3 aeny teo dha Luoar'd tceo a chee'ifa vois; 

1 h^em' aaer'v weeth' mer'th, heez' prai'z for'ih tael-, 

2 hem' saer weo merthy haz prai'z furth tael', 

3 saer' am weo merth, tael' furth ez prai'z, 

1 kum' ee' heefor heem', aan'd reejoi's, 

2 kum' ee' Ofuo'ar am, an reejoi's, 

3 kum' ee' Ofuour' am, an reefoi's, 

2. 1 no' dhaht' dha Lo'rd ees Go'd eendee'd, 

2 kaen' at dha Luo'ard az Go'd andeed, 

3 kaetr ee' dha Luoard ez Go'd en trowthf 

1 weethuw t uior aid' hee dad us' mai'k ; 

2 waihoo't oo'r hael'p hey dad as miak; 

3 hey miad its wuthoo't o'nee hael'p o oo'rz\ 

1 wee ah'r heez' flok'j hee doth us feed', 

2 wey er hez' her'sal^ hey dez as feed'^ 

3 wey^r hez her'sal, at hey feedz^ 
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1 aend fo't hen sheep' hee doth' us iai'k, 

2 an for hez sheep' hey d^ Us tiak', 

3 an hey tiak' 8 as for ez sheep'. 

3. 1 0' / am- tar dhaety heez' gai'ts tceeth' prai'z, 

2 0* / kuni' en'f dhany at az yaets weo prai'z, 

3 0' / kum en'f dhiinf aht' az yae'ts weo praiz, 

1 apro'ch tceeth joi heez' korts untoo% 

2 gahny forat toeo joi h&z koor tz tea', 

3 yahny for 'at teo ez ko'rts weo joi, 

1 prai'z, lah'd and hles' heez' naitn' ah'lwai'z, 

2 prai'z, lahwd an hles' az niaai' aiy, 

3 ey prai'z, an lahwd an hUs' az mam, 

1 for' it iz seem'Jee so* too doo'. 

2 for et)s fahrant sia ta deo', 

3 for et)s fahrant ta deo* sia. 

4. 1 for whahy ? dha Lo'rd uwr Go'd eez' pood', 

2 f'r' kwhahy ? dha Luo-ard oo'r Go'd ez geod', 

3 ktvhaht' for? dha Luoard oo'r God)z geod, 

1 heez' goodnas eez' for evar sheowr, 

2 haz geod'nOs ez for evar seo'r, 

3 hez geodnas ez seo'r for aiy, 

1 heez treowth aht ahl' tahymz fermlee stood-, 

2 hez treoth* at ah' teymz fermlee steod', 

3 hez treoth* steod' sek'ar at ah' teymz, 

1 aend shahl' from aij' too aij' andeow'r ! 

2 an sahl' frae iaj' ta iaj- andeo'r ! 

3 an et')l laes't frae iaj' teo iaj' ! 

D 34 to D 37 form Dr. Murray's Central Group of L. dialects. Of 
these D 34 is the principal. 

D 34 = c.ML. = eastern Mid Lowland = Dr. Murray's 

Lothian and Fife. 

Tliis district contains Bw., tlie three Lothians Loa'dhianz, namely, 
East Lothian or Hd., Mid Lothian or Ed., and West Lothian or LI., 
together witli Ph., part of Sg., Cc, Kr., and most of Fi., comprising 
the country on each side of the Firth of Forth. This was the seat 
of government, and the homo of early L. literature. It was the abode 
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of Sir Walter Scott, and has the language of his Scotch novels. It is 
therefore the typical L. dialect, what is now meant by Scotch simply. 
The following are the principal distinctive points (EP. p. 724). 

A- generally at, ai'y or rather ai\ which is nearer i than at, as tot*/* na^m tale 
name, for which at will be used. This is quite distinct from the tiiil niiim of D 33. 

A : regularly aa^ not aA, as in D 33, and not au. 

A' is at, at', the same as A-, hut ah, aw, o, are occasionally heard as whah 
tchaw, to'd, rod', who, toad, road. 

M tends the same way as A-, ihMRfaidh'iir, wai'ifir, dat*, father, water, day. 

JR' is usually ee', as wee', tehee' t weigh, wheat, hut there are many exceptions. 

£' is normally ee', as hee', mee', he, me, not hey, mey, as in D 33. 

£A', £0' are also normally ee' with few exceptions. 

I' has two sounds, as to the exact analysis of which informants differ, (1) aay or 
u*y final or hefore yoiced consonants, (2) but ey or aey before Toiceless consonants 
and liquids. 

0' is regularly ue' inclining to ue^ and eo, and yarying as iti;, m; thus tkeo'lf 
8uen', iiniickh, feet', school, soon, enough, foot. 

U: is regularly u\ as yruht, tt^p, ground, up, but I generally write u simply. 

U' is always oo, oo', eyen in open syllables and at the end of a word, as koo', hooa* 
cow, house, neyer kuw, as in D 33. 

Among the consonants kh is used in one form only, kh^, the other two, kh\ kh\ 
being unknown, thus differing from D 33 ; also tch is used as the form of the initial, 
and not kxch. At Chimside, 8 wnw. Berwick, sh is used for eh initial, see D 32, 
Yar. y., Chillingham (p. 128, 1. 2), and the Chimnde dt. (p. 144) below. 

An illustration of Edinburgh pron. was given in the introduction to 
L. No. 3, shewing its difference from D 33. To these may be added 
the following. 

Lothian Sentences from Mr. Melville Bell's Visible Speech, 
corrected in the same way as those given in D 33 (EP. p. 724). 

Olossic. Translation. 

(1) her'sUl t'« haaii yiir kreep'%, (1) hirsle [ehoye] in by [push forward] 

i^n her sal yiir taiz %H dhee engl, 7°^ b*oo1» and birsle [warm] your toes 

at the ingle [fire]. [The t' is used to 
shew Mr. Bell*s deep form of i, here 
and below.] 

(2) e' feekh I klep'sheerz Hn (2) ah faugh ! earwigs and clocks 
gol'ukhs ! [beetles]. 

(3) jwit aa rek'l U stain'z. (3) just a loose heap of stones. 

(4) fiOa't, miin I whu''m'T)t u'p. W bout, man ! turn it up. [The w' 

for u^ must haye been a peculiarity of 
the speaker, it ha not the usual sound.] 

(5) seh nairiHi^ nep'i^lnih haits (5) such narrowly nippitness [niggard- 
aw dhH i^vHr H hard oa / ^^^ ^^^ ^ *^* ®^®^ ^ ^®^ °^- 
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(6) nivHr kuelyee)t nai' k&nniU. 

(7) 8hii)z noa" skrem-iH oa kuen'ii 
l^kuen't'] hiH hun'aa hee faash't. 

(8) ii)l noa' fekh't yee hai'th ikt 
yenSf hiH aa)l' taak' yi hi yentih. 

(9) ichaur er i ' ffawn ? 

(10) Bhii)% a seev'Hl toeed'i 
toum'Hn, 

(11) ai' / sek aa peet'i ! ti^ see' 
dhi^ wee' hiH laa'mi stek'et. 

(12) frai Deam'eedeks dhi idh'Hr 
dai'j 

ti^ Jeen'i Dee'nz H hent mi wey, 
hut deel')hed kued' ei dec or sai' 
hut — whus'ikl owr dhi laiv oa)t' 



(13) kahn'ti karl [kairt] kum 
pree' tni^ moo'. 

(14) he'f rnHn/ kaw dhi^ yuwz 
ti^ dhi^ nuwz. 

(15) whah whi^p'et dht^ ha' dhi ? 
heez faidh'Hr deed' icuz)d, tH maak 
i^m gaang ti^ dhi^ skuel'. 

(16) hoo')z aw wee % ikt hai'm? 
gaiyliZf thaangk' yi fikr upee'tUn, 



(6) never culye [coax] is no kindness. 

(7) 8he*8 not so stingy of coin [money] 
but can*t be bothered. 

(8) V\\ not fight you both at once, but 
I'll take you by ouce-s [one at a time]. 

(9) where are you going P 

(10) she's a ci\'il widow woman. 

(1 1) ah ! such a pity ! to see the wee 
bit lambkin stuck. 

(12) from Dumblcdykes the other day, 
to Jeany Dean's I bent my way, 

but devil-head [devil a bit] could I do 

or say 
but— whistle o'er the leave [remainder] 

of it. 
[Several exceptional pron. are here 
given by Bell, for which usual ones are 
substituted.] 

(13) lively fellow, come prove [try] my 
mouth [kiss me]. 

(14) heh, man ! call thy ewes to the 
knolls. 

(15) who whipped the laddie? his 
father indeed was it, to make him go to 
the school. 

(16) how's all with you at homo? 
gaily [very well], thank you for speering 
[asking]. 



Fife Sextkxces from Meltille Bell's Visible Speech, 
corrected in the same manner as the lust (EP. p. 725). 



Globsic. 

(1) oad'f dhi^r)z twaw JfliV'i 
WuH'eesHnz^ ikn twaw ktCt lu^gikt 
soozl 

(2) oA" yee «i, Jeen'i WiVUmsUn ? 
— whoe^t Hryi waan'-Hn f dee i noa 
ken et)8 dht^ sawhi^th dai' ? — ii)w 
waan'-Hn aa hawhee wurth H eawt, 



Translatign. 

(1) 'od, there's two Willy Willison's, 
and two cut lugged [ = cared] sows I 



(2) are you in, Jeannie Williamson ? — 
what are you wanting ? do you not know 
it's the Sabbath day ? — I'm wanting a 
bawby puilf|>enny] worth of salt, and a 
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Hn aa pen'tumrih H mus'turt, aa pennyworth of muBtard, a loan of yonr 

hn I Hr [yftr] keH, tt» aa hlaw i ^«*^®' ^^^ » ^^^^ ^^ 7°^' ^"^^«» ^'^d 

ftr [.y«r] ^.'/A*, iin hee'r)i^ mi^ ^^^^^^^ "^"*^^^''* "^^*^^ t^P^ ^ 
midh-HnL much iHl mun'Pndav / 

(3) dhP)r Jcintri kuz'unz yii ki^n. (3) they are country consins, you ken 

[know], 

(4) od)iv)%)kai'r)%)mee' ! sek it (4) 'od-haTe-a-care-of-me ! such a 
hleedhHriin cheel' ! blethering [nonsense-talking] fellow. 

CuiENSiDE Dialect Test (EP. p. 726). 

1. ze' aa mv^ neeh'iirZf ee see' naaw aa6 aa)m' rikh't aahoot' dhaat' 
lut'l ioun'sh kum'in thre [_fre] dhU skuel' dhon-Hr, 

2. Bhue)z' gaang-Hn doan* dhii rod' dhe'r throo' dhU rid' ye't on dhU 
wikraang' seyd oa dhU ge't {ro'd), 

3. shwr Unt'wkh dhU he'rn)^ gs'n strekh't up tU dhU doa'r oa dhU 
wUraang' hoos', 

4. tche'r Bkue)l yih'h \me)hee] find dhat druk'n deef tcuz'nd ful'i 
aat')8 kau'd Taam'. 

5. 00 aw ken' him ver'H weel'. 

6. tcu)n^ dhii, awld ehaup' suen' ler'n Ar no' tH due)d iigen'j pue'r theql 

7. see' ! i%)naa dhaat' troo' ? \Jz dhaat' no' troo'^ 

D 35 = w.ML. = western Mid Lowland = Dr. Murray's 

Clydesdale. 

This adjoins D 34, and contains Dm., Lk., Rf. with n.Ay., with 
small pieces of Et. and Ar. The s. part, containing Kyle in n.Ay., has 
the greatest interest as the land of Bums. It differs hut slightly 
from D 34. It is probahle that there are many varieties in different 
parts of the district. Thus I have reason to suppose that the use of 
ee' or ai' for ««•, eo' (which arises from speaking the latter with the 
mouth too open, a practice widely prevalent in Germany), is not the 
general habit, but exceptional, although widely spread. The most 
remarkable point of difference is the use of a<i for o in many words, as 
paat'j taap'fpaarichy draap', haan'et, a^f-, aaf't, haap', waarlt, pot, top, 
porridge, drop, bonnet, off, oft, hap, world, which is of recent origin. 
The following gives the approximate general character of the district, 
principally derived from Coylton (5 e.Ayr), and Ochiltree (11 e.A}T) 
(EP. p. 742). 

A- is at at', as naim' navm name. 

A' is generally ai*, as ai'k brai'd hai'm oak broad home. 
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^ is alBO mainly ai-, qb dai- day, but sometimes /r', ns blee-z Maze. 

^V is generally «v, as kiee'ft dean, but occ. ai'^ as uuti'st most. 

E varits I'rora tr' ai' to ae^ for which I generally write e^ as mict uee-p rai'n 
pJai' mtien' meat weave rain play men. 

E' is regularly <•<", as tcev feet we feet. 

EAL is aw or an'l^ as aw awld all old. 

EA' is mostly tc, as h'ed dee'd head dead, but occ. flr, as ^rai*/ </ifi-M great 
death. 

EO' is w, as three' thrc free-n three thigh friend, but lekht light. 

I' is usually rv, as /ry/life, but faaijv live. 

is ]»rincipally oa, but as already mentioned becomes aa occ., thus foaV oap'n 
hroakJrt bwd-t foal open brought bolt, and this is an alternative to aa^ as haap. 
hoap' hop. 

0' varies ; its i)ropfr form is uf eo', as htue'd bfro'd blood, but blid' also occurs, 
and even i/u"^ is found, as bi^u'A- with futok' book. 

U is regularly «' (written //), as «'/> up. 

U' is also regularly oo oo', as koos' proud' house proud. 

Tliis is not very sensibly (lifferent from ]) 34, of which it is an 
offshoot, though of long stanilinj^. 

As an illustration I ^\q throe sontouocs from Air. Melville Bell's 
Visible Speech, a dialect test for the Kyle district, and the first 
78 lines of Tain cl* Shanter us written for me originally in the plionetic 
alphabet 1 used in 1848 by a Scotchman resident at Kilmarnock, 
and revised by six Glasgow students, and subsequently sevend times 
revised. I have added a literal translation to the last, as an explana- 
tion, which is of course not in Uunis's oithogmphy. It should be 
observed that muj^h of tliis poem is pure English, but that the local 
pron. of these parts is given while the English iiliom is preserved as in 
the 100th Psalm of D 33, Xo. 2, p. 140. 

Mr. Melville Bell's CLmESDALK Skxtences (EP. p. 730). 

GlOSSIC. TllANSLATIOy. 

(1) aa)m' giin up dhP Gaal'HjPt (1) I Jim going up the Gallowgate to 
ta ko' Hpi'n Saani M&k/airsiin. "^^^^ "I**^" Alexander Macpherson. 

(2) U'ii)l ait' icikr bred ikn hu^'Hr (2) we'll eat our bread and butter 
dooiv dha. icaa-tLT, down the M-at(T. [The hiatus marked 

(-) is accompanied by a catch, preserving 
the preetiling Towel short.] 

(3) maaH koan'shikna ! haang' H (3) my conscience ! hang a boillie ! 
haey lee I 
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KrLE Dialect Test (EP. p. 731). 

This is for the middle district of Ay., and was supplied by Rev. Neil 

Li^-ingston, of Coylton. 

1. sav aa sav, marU, yee see' noo' dhaat aa)m' raikh't [written at''] ikhoo' 
dhaat' tcee' gair'l kum'Unfre dhi skus'l yoan'Hr. 

2. skee')% gawn doon' dhi roa'd dharr throo' dhi reed' yet' oaw dhi /efr 
haa-n seyd oa dhi tDey\ 

3. Bhue'r Unyukh' \^iinukh''\ dhi we-n hit gai'ti straakh't up te dhi doa'x 
oa dhi raang' hooi'f 

4. tchawr 8hee)l' me)h'ee Jin' dhaat' drukn deef iciz'nt faal'oa oa dhi navn 
oa Turn- Us. 

5. wee aw ken')iim veraa tceel'. 

6. u;u)n'ii. dhi awl chaap' shue'n lai'm Hr noa' tH dai')t Ugai^n, pue'r thiq : 

7. luk', i%)nii it troo' f 



The Commencement of Tam o' Shatter (EP. p. 732). 



Olossic. 

tohUn chap'tniin hil'i% lee'v dhU street' 
iin droothi neeh'Hn neeh'Un meet', 
aaz maar'ket dai'% aar wee'r^n lait', 
un/oak' heegiw tH taak' dh^ gait-, 

wheyl wee sit hoo'zin aat dh^ naap'i, 

an get • an f 00' an ungka haapi, 

wee thingk' na oaw dha laang- Skoat's 

meylz, 
dha moas'iZf waat'arz, elaap's an steylz 
dhit laay heetweew as aan oor' hainr, 
whaur sits oor eul'ki Buln daim' 
gaidh'ran hUr hroo'z leyk gaidh'r&n 

stoar'm, 
nur'san har raath' ta keep' it waar-tn. 
dhis' trooth' faaw oawest Taam- oa 

Shaan'tar, 
aaz hee'/re Ai'r yai' nekht didkaajvtar 
{awl Ai'r, whaam' nee-r a toon' «iir- 

paan'az, 
faur' oaweet men, an hoawi laaraz /). 



Thaxblatiox. 

When pedlar fellows leave the street 
And thirsty ncighboiuhs neighbours meet, 2 

As market dap are wearing late, 
And folk begin to take the street [leave 
their shops], 4 

While we sit bousing at the ale [with a 

' nap ' or head], 
And getting drunk and very happy, 6 

We think not on the long Scotch miles. 
The mosses, waters, narrow passes between 

hills, and gaps S 

That lie between us and our home. 

Where sits our sulky sullen dame 10 

Gathering her brows like gathering storm. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 12 

This truth found honest Tam of Shantcr, 
Afl he from A}t one night did canter 1-1 

(Old Ayr which ne*er a town surpasses. 
For honest men, and bonny lassc« I). 16 
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oa Taam' ! haadst dhoo* hut been' m 

\cey% 
aaz tarn dhaay ai'n xceyf Kai'ts 

adveys ! 
thee tau'l dliee xceeV dJioo icui aa shelitm 
aa hledh'riJLny hlus'triin,druk-n bleiiim, 

dhiktfre' Xovcm'hiir til Odoa'hikr 
yai' market de' dhoo wuz)nik soa'hikr ; 
dhat ilka mel'dUr wi' dhii mil'ikr 
dhoo saat' aaz laang aaz dhoo' had 

silUr ; 
dhat evri ttaiy wHz kawd aa shue' 

[^ahoo''] oaftf 
dhii smith Hn dhee' gaat' roa'rin foo' 

can ; 
dhikt aat' dhn Loa'rdz hoos* een' oan 

Sun'dai^ 
dhoo draaugk tci Kertn Jeenr til 

Muwdai. 
shee proaf-esaayd, dhiit lai't aar ehum' 
dhoo tvaad' bee fun' deep' droond in 

Duen'j 
aur kaach't wi tcawrUiks i dhii merk 
bi Al'oaic&z awl haantid kerk. 
aa' / Jefifl daim-z ! it garz mee greets 
til thingk hoo mun'i koowelz sweet', 
hoo ynun'i lenthnd sai'j adreysUzy 
dha. huzhUnfre dhe weyf d^spaayz&z, 
but tue' wiir tai'l: — yai' market 

nekht 
Taam haad goat' plaan'tcd ungkik rekht 
faas't baay aan- ing^lj blee'zin feynli 
wi ree-min swaat's, dhaat' draangh 

deeveynliy 
aan'd aat hiz elbii soot'Hr Joan'i, 
hiz aan'shUnty trus'ti, drooih'i kroawi. 

Taam' lue'd him leyk aa vuraa 

bridh'ikr; 
dhai' haad bin for faur' week's dhce- 

gidh'Ur ! 



Oh Tarn ! hadst thou but been so wise 
As [to have] taken thy own wife Katc*B 
advice ! 18 



She told thee well thou wa«t a worthless 

fellow, 
A boasting, blustering, drunken idler, 20 
That from November to October 
One market day thou wast not sober ; 22 

That every grinding-time [properly quantity 

of com to bo ground] with the miller 
Thou sutst as long as thou hadst silver ; 24 

That every nag [that] was driven a shoe on, 
The smith and thou got roaring drunk on ; 26 



That at the Lord*s house, even on Sunday, 
Thou drank* st with Kirton Jane [hthe 
landlady] till Monday. 28 

She prophesied, that late or soon. 
Thou wouldst be found deep drowned in 
Doon, 30 

Or caught with wizards in the darkness 

By AIlowavH old hauute<l church. 32 

All ! gentle dames ! it makes me weep, 

To think how many counsels sweet, 34 

IIow many lengthened sage adviecH, 

The husband from the wife despiijes. 36 

But to our tale : — one market night 
Tani had got planted verj' rightly 38 

Close by a fire blazing finely 
"With creaming newly-brewed-ale that drank 
divinely, 40 

And at his ell>ow cobbler Johnny, 
His aucitmt trusty thirsty crony [intimate 
friend]. 42 

Tam loved him like a ver%' brotlu.*r ; 
They had been drunk fur weeks together ! 44 
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dh& nekht drai'v oan' wi 8aang'% Hn 

kiaat'Hr, 
iin ey dhi yail' wiiz growing hut'erf 
dhti laan'ledi an Tarn groo grai'shus, 
ici see'kreifai'viirz, sweet', Unpreehiis, 
dha Boot'iir taw Id hiz ktcee'rest stoar'Hz, 
dha laatvlHrdz laakh' tcAzred-ikoariis. 
dhU eioarm Hdhoot' mekht rai'r Hn 

rus'lf 
Tarn dtd)nii meyn dhU etoar'tn aa 

whue'l, 
kai'r, maad tu see' aa maan' se 

haap-i, 
een' droon'd himsel' aamaang' dhU 

naap'% ! 
aaz hee'zjlee hai'tn wi lai'ds oa trezlviir, 
dha meen'its tcing'd dh^r wey \ci 

plezh'Hr. 
king'z me bee hlees't, but Tarn iciks 

gloa'riULSy 
oar aw dhee %l'z oa ley/ viktoa'riHs. 
but' plezh'Hrz aar leyk poap'eez 

spred'f 
yu seez dhikfloo'T, it's bho'm iz shed- ! 
anr' leyk dhU snawfauz in dhU riviir, 
aa moa'mUnt tvheyt — dhen tnel'tsfaur 

ev'iir ; 
aur leyk dhU boar'iaa'lis rai's 
dhaat flit' ee'r yoo kaaw peynt dMr 

plais'f 
or leyk dhU rai'nboa'z luvli foarm 
eevaawishin aamid' dhU stoarm. 
nai maan' kaan tedhikr teym aur 

teyd, 
dhti 00' r aaproaeh'ez Tarn mUn reyd, 
dhaat oo'r, oa nekhts blaak' ai'rch dhU 

kee'stai'n, 
dhaat dree'ri oo'r hee mun'ts hiz beest 

in, 
aan sik aa nekht hee took' dhU roa'd 

in, 
aaz nee'r pue'r sin'Hr wikz aabroa'd in. 



The night drove on with songs and clatter, 
And aye the ale was growing better, 46 

The landhidy and Tarn grew gracious, 
With secret favours, sweet, and precious, 48 

The cobbler told his queerest stories, 

The landlord's laugh was ready chorus. 60 

The storm without might roar and rustle, 
Tarn did not mind the storm a farthing [any 
change however small]. 62 



Care, mad to see a man so happy. 
Even drowned himself among the ale ! 64 



As bees fly home with loads of treasure, 
The minuti^ winged their way with 
pleasure. 66 

Kings may bo blessed, but Tarn was 

glorious, 
Over all the ills of life victorious. 68 

But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flowo^, its bloom is shod ! 60 



Or like the snowfalls in the river, 

A moment white — then melt for ever ; 62 

Or like the Borealis race 

That flit, ere you can point their place, 64 



Or like the rainbows lovely form 
Evanishing amid the storm. 66 

No man can bind time or tide. 
The hour approaches Tam must ride, 68 



That hour, of night's black arch the key- 
stone, 

That dreary hour he mounts his beast in, 70 

And such a night he took the road in. 

As never poor sinner was abroad in. 72 
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dhii tcun hho' aaz t)wiid blaiin The wind blew as it would [have] blown 

its laas't ; ^^ ^^^ J 

j; u ^„^4.i: I »iw The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 74 

ahu raat'un shoo'rz roaz on aha ^ * 

hlaas't : 

dha speed'i ghenvz dhti daa'rknes The speedy gleams the darkness swal- 

BwaulUdj lowed, 

hod', deep- aan laung- dha thun'Hr Loud deep and long the thunder bollowe<l ; 

bel'Hd; 

dhaat' nekht aa eheyld melht un-nr- That night a child might understand 

staawn The devil had business on his hand. 78 
dhU deel' haad biz'nes on hiz hawn! 



D 3G = s.ML. = soiithcni Mid Lowland = Dr. Muntiy's 

Galloway and Carrick. 

This contains the s. of Ay. or Canick, w.Df., Kb., and AVg. or 
Galloway. 

Dr. Murray in a very brief notice mentions that * the ' is contracted 
into ee, especially aftor i for * in,' as i)ee in the, aa in Cs. This I did 
not notice when I took down the cs. for Stranraer, Wg., of wbich an 
extract is given in the introduction to the L. div. No. 4, and as I 
ttjok down the example from Cs. the same evening, it is unlikely that 
I should have omitted to notice this point of similarity. I also failed 
to notice the dwelling on the final. consonant and the contraction of 
hiz\ her into z, r which Dr. Murray mentions, but both of tliese might 
easily have been overlooked. My own feeling is that D 36 is a 
mere variety of D 34. It could hardly be otherwise, for Gaelic was 
still spoken in Galloway in the xvith century, and the dialect has 
eWdontly been formed on literary L. The line through Df. very 
shaii)ly separates D 36 and D 33. In w.Df. the names of places are 
Gaelic ; in e.Df. they are English. 

As an example in addition to the cs. Xo. 4, p. 133, I give the first 
piece of dialect I wrote from dictation, in 1848. The reader was 
a native of New Cumnock, 18 wsw.Avr. I transcribe it as I wrote 
it at the time, but it can have been only approximately correct. 
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BuvcAS Gray by Busivs (EP. p. 748). 

OlOSSIC. TuANSLATIOy. 



JDung'Jcaan Grai' kaam' hee'r (H 

WOO' 

can' hlaat/'th yuel naikh-t tchen 

tvee' fcer/oo'. 
Maag'i kyo€%'t her heed' foo heekh', 
luok't aasklen't aan ung'kH skyeekh' 
gertpoe'r Dungkaan staan aaheekh', 

Dung'kaan fleech't aan Dung'kaan 

prae'df 

Meg wttz' dee/' aaz Yel'zaa Krarg, 

Dung'kaan saikh'i hae'th uut aan 
en', 

graa't hah' ee'n haeth hleert aan 

hlatn'f 

epaa'k oa loa'pain aawr aa lain', 

iuym aan ehaa'ne aa'r hut aa tuyd, 
slaikh'ted luv ez' eai'r tU huyd; 
ehaal' aay luyk aafuel' kicoa hee', 
for aa haukh'ti haiz'i dee' ? 
ehee' mat' gai' tik — Fraa'ns f&r 
m&e' i 

hoo' ait kumt let dok'tHrz tel, 
Meg graiw seek' aaz hee' graiw 

hai'l, 
sum'thaing ain' her' ho'Z'm raing z 
for reeleef aa eaikh' shee hraing-z ; 
aand oa I her' ee'n, dhai epaa'k sek 

thaing'z ! 

Dung'kaan wuz aa lawd aa grai's ; 
Maag'iz wtn aa peeti&s kai's ; 
Dung'kaan kuod naa hee her' dai'th; 
swel'inpeet'i smoe'rd haiz' rai'ih : 
noo' dha%')r kroo's aan kaan'ti 
hae'th. 



Duncan Gray came heer to woo 1 

On blithe ChristihaA night» when we 

were full [had had enough to eat]. 
Maggie cast her head full high, 
I>ooked askant and very shy [disdainful]. 
Made p(K)r Duncan stand aside [at a 

distance]. 



Duncan wheedled and Duncan prayed, 2 
Mag was deaf as Ailsa Craig [a rock 

near Ayr, there should be no y], 
Duncan sighed both out [aloud] and in 

[to himself], 
Wept his eyes both bleared and blind, 
Spoke of leaping over a waterfall. 



Time and chance are but a tide, 3 

Slighted love is hard to bide ; 
Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty huzzy die ? 
She may go to — France, for me [for 
what I care] ! 



IIow it comes let doctors tell, 4 

Mag grew sick as he grew hale [hardy, 

strong, well], 
Something in her bosom rings 
For relief a sigh she brings ; 
And, oh ! her eyes, they speak such 

things! 



Duncan was a lad of grace ; 
Maggie*8 wah a piteous case ; 
Duncan could not be her death ; 
Swelling pity smothered his wrath ; 
Now they're brisk and lively both. 
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D 37 = n.ML. = northern Mid Lowland = Dr. Murray's 

Highland Bordek. 

A long slip of land to the se. of Pr. with small piece of Sg., Fi., 
and Fo. This is a part of L. where English is still struggling against 
Gaelic to such an extent that the Celtic Border has hcen driven 
sensibly westward during living memory. It has been little explored 
and is little known, but probably all the w. portion is either book- 
English or literary L., practic4illy the same as D 34. The information 
I have obtained is from Newburgh-on-Tay, and from the neighbour- 
hood of Perth, in the shape of two dialect tests which I print side by 
side, but these places are only just within the e. border, and hence 
probably partake somewhat of the character of D 38. Dr. Murray's 
notes (DS8. p. 239) are remarkably scanty. He remarks that * hill, 
mill, milk, silk,' are called hul' mul' mul-k sul'ky which is confirmed by 
my authorities for these particular words, but no further; also that 
' bread, head, meal ' (but whether ' meal ' means ' repast ' or * flour ' 
is not stated, though important, see p. 137, 1. 8 and 9 from bottom), 
are called brai'd, hardy tnai'l, which again must be considered as 
particular words, and not as characterising classes. Dr. Murray also 
mentions the contraction of ' the * into ee, especially after i for i», as 
%)ee in the. Of this I received no confirmation. 

I also got a short list of words pron. to me, but the words were not 
enough, and were confined to the neighbourhood of Perth, so that I 
cannot deduce characters for the district from them. 



Nbwbuhou-on-Tay (£P. p. 752). 

(1) SO' a saai/f lau'dz, ee see* 
noo' dhlkt aa)m' rikh't Hboo'i 
dhaat' laas'ee hum' in fe dhU skuel' 
dhon'dtr, 

(2) 9hi)z gawn dhe'r throo' dhU 
rid ge't on dhU left hawnd seyd 
oa dhe ro'd, 

(3) shue'r enukhr dhU havm)% 
grn strekh'i up* iik dhU do'r H^dhH 
raang' hooi, 



Perth Neiohbou&hood (£P. p. 753). 

(1) 8oa' aay M*y, fnen'^ yoo' see' 
noo' dhaat' aa)m' raikh't aahoo't 
dhaat' wee' laas'ee kuin'en fe' dh& 
skuel' dhon'dUr, 

(2) 8hee')% gaven \^gau'n] doow 
dhu ro d dhe'r throo' dhU red giiit 
\jget] on dhu left hahn'd eeyd oa 
dha, we-y, 

(3) eheo'r tnukh' [iinokh''] dhee 
he'rn hez ge'n etrekh't vp' ti dhU 
do'Hr oa dha raaq' hoos; 
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(4) tchaar shee)l Uyhli find (4) whaur sheijl me)h'ee fen'd 
dhaat' druk'n def tciz'nd fel i dhaat' druk'ti def tciz-nd fel'i oa 
ii)dh'& neem H Taam'Hs. dhU nem oa Tom'Hs. 



(6) wee au ken)in veri toeel'. (5) wee aw ken')iim ver'i weel\ 

(6) wu)na dha au'ld chaap' (6) wul' dhU au'ld)n noa' suen' 
ehue-n k'rn ikr no- tH due' it Ht/en', Urn er' no' (H di')t Htgen', pue-r 
pue-r thiq I theng ! 

(7) look' I ee see- it)s troo' ! (7) look' ! i%)t noa troo' f 

D 38, 39, 40 = NL. = North Lowland = Dr. Murray's 

XORTH KVSTERN GrOUP. 

The peculiarities of this group are most developed in D 39. The 
one character of using / for wh runs with more or less completeness 
through the entire group, which occupies the mainland of Scotland 
lying e. of the CB. and e. of the border of D 37, as far as and including 
ne.Cs. 

D 38 = s.NL, = southern North Lowland = Dr. Murray's 

Angus. 

Tliis occupies the e. of Fo. and nearly all Kc. 

The use of / for wh seems to be limited to the wonls * who, when, 

where, what, whose, whilk, whether, how (used for *why'), quhittrct=« 

weasel, and whorl = wheel,' pronounced faa^ fen'j faa'r^ /<'^''» /ow, 

/w/', fodh'iir^ foo'j fut'iiret^ foo'rl^ and, as far as my informant knew, 

in no others, and this distinguished it from D 39, where there is no 

such limit. Dr. Murray thinks the vowel system much like that of 

ML., but I get for * good ' not gued' but giid-^ ggt^', and find that the 

gweed' of D 39 is not unknown, while * blood, flood, stood, stool, floor ' 

are bind', find', stud , etui', fiur, and other 0' vary as oo, ue. Here 

also begins the peculiar thick i* of NL., which to my ear varies as 

», i\ e, «', although the dialect speakers consider it uniform. Here 

Dr. Murray recognises hinr, tul, hur, mul% him, till, her, milk ; and 

from Brechin, Fo., I have mul'k. My informant from Glenfarquhar 

(II w. by S.Stonehaven, Kc), called i* in 'sit, tit, pin,* etc., "an 

ugly thick sound compared with the English, but very extensively 

\Jir>€^\ used in Scotland," meaning in NL. only, and adds, ** an Englishman 

Cik^j^iiA <UiJ^»«* says eut'y hut', pun' as his nearest approximation," but my informant 

-J thinks »* "lies between i in pity, a in gnat, and u in nut." Dr. 

Murray in transcribing the Arbroath cs., No. 5 of those given in the 
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introduction to L. (p. 133), belong^nj? to D 38, almost invariably uses 
e for this t*. The North Lowhmder frequently writes i where I hear 
ik. See more on this singuhir vowel in D 39 (pp. 154-5). There is 
also tlie thin sound of ai"^, very like », but which in the Glenfarquhar 
exami)les I will write ai^ to draw attc-ntion to it ; and in the same 
example I use i* where this "thick i" was written by my informant. 
The Dundee example, which was written from dictation, shows how 
these sounds struck my ear. 

Two Dialect Tests (EP. p. 758). 



Dundee. 

(1) soa' H Bat, neebHrZy yee see* 
noo dhaat' aa)m rekht ikhoot dhaat' 
wee laasee kum-eti fe dhee sktwl' 
dhondHr. 

(2) 9hee)z' ge'en decn dhik rod' 
dhai'r throo dhU reed' geikt on dhU 
left haan- seyd dh& waay. 

(3) ihai'r iinookh' dhik her'n)z 
gain' strekht up' tee dhU dor H 
dha raang' hoos, 

(4) faar 8hee)l' leyklee few 
dhaat' druk'n deef weez'nd felee 
kaad' Tom' Us, 

(5) wee aa' ken'Hm raiHl weei. 
(C) wHil' nee dh)aald chaap' 

siiew ler'n iir noa' tee di'e)i- Hgerr, 
pai'r theng'. 

(7) lovk'^ ee)t noa troo'? 



GliEN'FARQUHAR. 

(1) 80' a eai'^t si^rs,yii see' noo* 
at aay)m ri^kyh-t Hboot' dhaat' 
liH'l laas'ee kunvi^nfi* dhik skyue'l 
yun'dHr. 

(2) 8hH)z gae'ihi doon' dhU waay 
dhe'r thraaw dh& reed' yiH o)dhii 
left haa'nd eaeyd i^)dhii rod' 

(3) ehue'r i^nyookk dht liH'l)i*n)% 
gai-n straakh't up'ti*)dhii, do'r »* 
dhit wi^raang' hoos'. 

(4) faa'r 8hii)l me)hai* Ji*nd 
dhaat' dnikng daPf wi^z'nd felH 
t*)dhii nai*m' H Taam, 

(5) wH aa' ken hi^/n ceraa weel', 

(6) wihi-a dhik aa'ld chaap' 
ahiKf'n lern i*r nai^ til dee')d 
ikge'n^ pue'r theng-, 

(7) look' I i%n)ttroo'f 



D 39 = ni.2s'L. = iiiid Iforth Lowland. = Dr. Murray's 

Moray and Aberdeen. 

This district contains the extreme e. of Cromarty, and all except 
the sw. portions of Ab., Ba., £1. and Na. 

The most marked character is the use of / for wh in all cases. Mr. 
Melville Bell thinks that this is only a complication of wh produced 
by bringring the lower lip against the teeth, leaWng the back of the 
tongue high, written y"*. This would alter the conformation of the 
lips, and the w character would consequently disappear ; so the result 
would be almost indistinguishable from /', which is the sound 
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universally assumed. In the few cases I have heard from natives 
I could detect no difference from the usual p. 

The other marked consonant characters are the pron. hn-, gn- 
initial, as kneev gnyaav knave gnaw; the change of trr- initial into 
rr-, as vreyt write, and the occasional use of -aav final for Ws. AG or 
A'W, as hlyaa'v snyaa'v blow snow ; and the singular form shaav, for 
to sow seed. The guttural kh seems occ. to become kyhj as heekyh' 
high, but kh usually remains. 

Among the vowels there is a remarkable use of aay, ey, where 
generally ar, but sometimes ee, would have been expected. I have 
collected the following examples, the capitals shewing the correspond- 
ing Ws. vowels. The unanalysed ei is written where the real form 
of the diphthong is unknown (£P. p. 766). 

A : iceim womb belly, teeit I wot. 

^ : dei day. 

M' kei key. taayehur teacher, faayt wheat (and exceptionally whaayt about 
Keith, Ba.). wtuiy tcaayt weigh weighed. 

£: spaayk speak, vraayv weave, pluay play, from old people, kwaayn 
a quean, a woman without offensive meaning, sei say, by old people, tcaay way, 
usual pron. aaylyiir church elder, more commonly el'yur. 

£A' greit great. 

£1: icayk weak 

£0': thaay thigh. 

I: tteil style, tuyzdu tuesday. aayvi ivy. 

0: ktceil coal. 

0' heiv hoof. 

English : swei sway. 

Romance: thein chain, ehaayiy change, kottraay convey, gyaayl^ ^i^J* 
quite, u'uytf weitf wait, rei'iikl vehicle, raayiz, reinz, the reins of a horse. 
kweit coat. Jei'lin gaoling, sending to gaol. 

According to the late Mr. Innes of Tarland (5 nw.Aboyne, 30 
W.Aberdeen), wliose manuscript 1 possess, the following vowels occur : 
1,2 ee' ee. 3, 4 ai'"^ a»*. 5,- 6 e' e. 7, 8 aa'^ a<^, 9, 10 aa' aa, 
11, 12 ao' aoy generally written o' o. 13, 14 oa*' oa^. 15, 16 oo- oo. 
17 w'. 18 w^. 19, 20 ** i', to be especially considered presently. 
21 aay\ 22 aa^y, generally conceived as ey, aey, 23 aai. 24 yoo, 
yoo'y the y being properly ^i, 25 at^w or occ. a€^ik^. 

The 19, 20 have been spoken of in D 38 (p. 152). But here Mr. 
Innes decidedly wished to distinguish two sounds, though he frequently 
confused them in writing. He says 19 t* **is the obscure sound in 
«j>, her J Jit J not the English f in f i*t, but a deader sound between net 
and nwt. It is the vocal heard in hufn prolonged into a vowel." 
20 t', ''is near to, but distinct from 19. The final a in idea is this 
sound in careless colloquial conversation. The English t in fit is 
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the best substitute for this sound." When I came to hear Hev. W. 
Gregor, native of Keith, Ba., and Jane Morrison, a sen-ant fresh from 
Tarhtnd, I seemed to hear **, ^, «', ii, for these sounds, but not at all 
discriminated. In the interlinear exami)le from Tarland, the vowels 
of ^Ir. Innes and my appreciation of the vowels heard from Jane 
Morrison arc contrasted. Generally the two principal sounds of the 
Aberdeen "thick t" are comparable with the two sounds of n. Welsh 
y in * dyn dynion ' man men, which are not exactly t ', m', but are very 
near them, and these two sounds reduce practically to P in s. Wales. 

The following are roughly the characttTs of D 39 so far as Ws. 
vowels are concerned, omitting the ei words already cited (EP. p. 779). 

A- ai^ or ar, as nat^nr name. 

A: aa^ as Mang' sang, but * want ' is tvuhrtt written * wint * by Ab. writers. 

A' is practically similar to A-, as ben* bone, but is apt to fall into eS, as eetr one, 

tteetr stone. 

JE: ^y £- nearly all follow tbe same rule. 

£' is mainly n>, ee\ 

£A: is mainly aa, but £A' is at, ai^, or ee, as rai^d or reed' red. 

EO' is cbiefly «•, aafreen' friend. 

I is constantly ai'^, as blaihi blind. 

r is regularly ei/f occ. aai/, 

0' is regularly ee^ as bleed- blood, and this gives a character to the dialect. 

U, U' are regularly tr, oo as usual. 

The sound aw does not occur, but dialect writers hare a habit of using * au, aw ' 
for aa'. 

Examples. 

In the introduction to L., p. It33, among the eight cs., No. 6, is one 
for Keith, pal. by Dr. Murray from the writing, not dictation, of the 
llev. Walter Gregor, in which the thick i (Mr. Innes's 19 and 20) is 
generally represented by e, 

Aberdeenshire Sentences feom Mr. Melville Bell's * Visible 
Speech,' corrected in same way as in D 33 (EP. p. 777). 

Glossxc. Traxslatiok. 

(1) tci)r gaa'n tik dhi^ hwin'lri (1) we're going to the country to- 
dhi^ mom. morrow. 

(2) Ml* midhi^r)% vreet-n a<^ (2) my mother *8 written a letter till 
Ut'i^r tl i^r gweed' dakhtt^r. M ^<^r good-daughter = daughter-in- 
law. 

(3) dhi^ Btyoopeed laad'ee)% (3) the stupid lad *s brought the 
hrokh't dhi^ vraafiff' hyovk' fi dhi^ wrong book from the school. 
9kwe9l\ 
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(4) aa)l' gee H aa^ haa'hee gin 
yi' tel)zfaa')z aiyh't ye', 

(5) dhi^ peeiir awl hu^dH got 
foo' at Eekee feeikr laas'tJliir'Z'dt, 
t'» deet* Hn dhi^ waaik hehn. 

(6) far' ee % gai'n ? 

(7) faat'oa dee'd ee ? fat deet' 
{dee't) ee oa ? 



(4) 1^11 give you a halfpenny if yoa 
tell ufl who*s owned thee (=who ia 
owner of you, who*s your father). 

(5) The poor old body got drunk at 
Ickv fair last Thursda?, and died on the 
way home. 



(6) where are you going P 

(7) what of died heP what died he 



of? 



Big 


A, little 


a, 


b 




c d e 


i g 


h i j 


k 




1 


m n o 


P 


q r 




8 




t u 


V 


w 


X 






y » 


aud-pe 


r-se-and. 










(2) 




1 






2 3 


4 


5 


6 






7 8 


9 


10 


11 






12 13 


14 




15 






16 


17 


18 






19 


20 


100 


1000. 











Short sentences written by me from the dictation of Rev. Walter 
Grcgor, author of the Banffshire Glossary (EP. p. 777). 

(1) Alphabetic names of the letters at Keith, 100 years ago, heard 
in 1 836 from a woman between 60 and 70. 

muk'l aa, laiH'l aa^ he se de e 
efje eech' ee jaa'y he el' em' en' o' 
pe kiw e^r [a hard rattle] es te oo 
ai^v ooU'loo eke waay ai^zatH 
ep'ere-haan'd, 

(2) Counting. aPn twaa three 
fotor faayv saak's saPvn aakh't 
naa^^n taPn Ule'rn twaaH therteen 
for'teen faayfteen sak'steen se'vn- 
teen aakh'teen naa^^nteen tuwi'tee 
hu^n'ikr thoo'zHn. 

(3) faat')e dhU metiir tcee ee 
kre'tUr? paiH' ai^t' ai*n tH ee 
heed' o eepres', 

(4) aay)l dee)t'f miin. 

(5) aay, wuH')ii ? 

(6) he'tK)eeySL tniin gjaan, 

(7) iz it a laad'ee or ft laas'ee ? 

(8) waiH a tcaayt, aay')l dee)t, 
mun, ta plez yH, 

(9) yee vraach' yii)v trutn dhaat' 
aa* vraattg', 

(10) sai^k a mod'eewer't ikv H. 
ber'n. 

{U) fol 0' ee did it r 



(12) ku^m' ai^n')zh)ee go haay. 



(3) what*8 the matter with the [aa inCs. 
D 40, No. 2, old, rare] creature ? put it 
into the head of the press c= cupboard. 

(4) V\\ do it, man. 

(5) yes, will I P 

(6) both of you must go. 

(7) is it a boy or a girl? 

(8) well I wot, I'll do't, man, to 
please you. 

(9) you wretch, you've written that 
all wroug. 

(10) such a mole of a child. 

(11) which [rare form of whilk] of 
you (hd it ? 

(12) come in as you go by. 
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(13) hee wet' ad ii hang' faayl; 
wet' ik weefetf'lee, 

(14) hee)% no yaav ov dhi^ 
he'mz : aay ger tm staan' in yaav 
mee, 

(15) hee)l' ee'zeelee wun' oirr tii 
see ee dhi^ nekyh't; hee waaw 
oirr dhi^ streenv, 

(16) yee)l dee dhaat'y tee'. 

(17) Jon gyaa haih iwaa' kyaa'ks 
tai'l txcaa loon'Zy aan Saawi gyaa' 
hath iwaa tee' taiH iwaa tee', 

(18) gweed' see'th aay)l gar yee 
dee)t' wee ft du^n't oa yiir ri^gi^n. 



(13) he waited a long while; wait a 
wee while. 

(14) he's no nwe (fear) of the children; 
I make them stand in awe of me. 



(15) h<''ll easily j^-t over to see you 
to-night ; ho got over the stream. 

(10) you'll do that, too. 

(17) John gave his two C4ike8 to two 
boyrt, an Sandy gave his two, too, to 
two, too [the last five words are alike in 
English, but very different in NL.]. 

(18) good sooth, ril make you do*t 
with a dint (blow) in your back. 



The following dialopiie was written by Ur. Innca before ho dis- 
criminutcil his vowels 19 and 20 (p. 154). I write it as I appreciated 
the pron. of Jane Morrison, p. 155, 1. 2 (EP. p. 769). 



Glossic. 

Jon . Weel' Taam ',faaf- ivaay aar 
yef en foo' he' yee been' dhes' 
laaq faa^ym ? 

Tom. Aa, ne' dhaat- el', Jok, 
faat' waay aar yee yernii- Y en 
foo')z yer waa^yf en dhe let 'I em ? 

Jon, Dhe wer aa' bra a- U fen aay 
kam Hicaa. aay hi)ne seen' ye 
dhes hang' iaa^ym, dee ye t/iaa^yn, 
men^fan weeees't te fekyh'i kiwrrn 
fe dhe skweel- ? en foo' dhe mes'ter 
skelpet)s dhe neesh't de' ? 

Tom. Ih'aa'lee dee ee maa^yn 
dhaat' ^ Jok. en aay haa-rd et dhe 
mes'ter dee't aa twalvmunth saa^ym 
paas't en hnt^n^ en wez ne vere 
weel' of oar hee ded dee'. 



Tkanslation. 

John. "Well, Tom, what way (=how) 
aro you P and how have you been this 
long time ? 

Tom. Ah, not so ill, Jock, what way 
are vou yourself ? and how*s your wife 
and the littlu ones ? 

John. They were all bravely [very 
well] when I came away. I have not 
seen you this long time, do you re- 
member, man, when we used to fight 
coming from the school ? and how the 
master beat us the next day P 

Tom. Excellcntlydo I remember that, 
Jock, and I heard that the master died 
a twelvemonth since past in spring, and 
was not very well off ere he did die. 



The next specimen was writt^^n by Mr. Innes after ho had dis- 
tinguished his vowels 19 and 20, i* i\ and I give (1) a transcription 
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of his writing distinguishing these letters, as well as u', with (2) my 
apprecintion of Jane Morrison's reading, and (3) a translation, all 
interlinear. The specimen is supposed to he the answer of a farmer 
to his landlord's greeting and question, about 1780: "A happy new 
year to you, John. "What sort of Christmas have you had ?" and may 
hence bo called 

Ceristmas-tidk (EP. p. 770). 

LIT* wfel'f si*r, UH'l oo')t, dhi'*r)z UHl wPrd t' yeeh 

2 aa iceel\ mes't&r, let'l oa)t\ dhrr)z let'l tcerd oa yeel' 

3 Oh well, sir, little of it. There* 8 little word of Christmaa 

1 hee'% dhPr ee8')ti^ bee\ 

2 heema^yd dhikr ees't tti bee', 

3 besides there used to be. 

2. 1 aa^)v see-n dhU fae^t/m fh% wee' tciH i' haad'n /(H^rteen 

2 aay)v see'n dhe iaaym fen tcee* tcitd U haadn foa^rteen 

3 I*Ye seen the time when we would liave holdcn fourteen 



1 dr% o')t. 

2 dai'h oa,t\ 

3 da}'8 of it. 

1 ees* ti^ bee, 

2 ees't m bee. 

3 used to be. 



naa'j naa* ! dhi^ foa^k)8 ne* «i* her'te ih dhi^ 
naa, naa* ! dhU fo(^k\% ne* see htr'te es dhe 



No, 



no! 



the folk *s not so hearty as they 



3. 1 ♦* maa'^ yu-nyi^r de-z dhi^r 

2 en mda'y yoanyHr de'z dher 

3 In my younger days there 



wPz UH'l ri*8t dhi* ni'khe 
tcez let'l rest dhU nekyht 
was little rest the night 



1 i^foa'^r yeel', 

2 «/brt-= 

3 afore 



bi*t iH'kyH. boccdee traayt faa' wiH mn feer'st 
r yeel'y bet' ul'kee boad'ee traayt faa' wed wen fer'st 
Christmas, but every body tried wlio would get fintt 



1 ti^ dhi^ waal' 

2 fa dha waaH- 

3 to the well 



t' dhi^ mo'rni*n, 

en dhe wo'rn^n. 
in the 



morning. 



aay 
1 



kyen 
kyefi 
know 



m 
ne 

not 



'"* yi^n)t maa^d 
gen)t wed' 



if it made 



1 o'ne oa^dz, biH dhi* 

2 on'ee OffZf bet dhe 

3 any difference, but the 

1 t'» lu'k'e. 

2 en lu^k'e, 

3 fortunate. 



mest t' foa-k thokh't %H gyac^y 

mes't a foa'k thoakh't et yyaay 
most of folk thought it rather 



4. 1 t'n sa<^yn dbi^r' wiH P been' dhi^ ter'i*bh'*st gaoi^di^ri^n 

2 en saay^n dher' wiid ik been' dhU ter'eblent gedh'iiriin 

3 And then there would have been the terriblest (s largest) gathering 
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It' dhi^ mo'nii*n ti^ 

2 en dhe mo'rnUn iil 

3 in the moming to 



dhi^ 

dha 

the 



soa'^tknz 



dhat ev'Ur 



Bowaiis (= oatmeal porridge) that ever 



1 yi' saa't en dhem* i^t di^d 

2 yii 8aa\ Hn dhem et did 

3 you saw, and those that did 



ni^ drPng'ky oot' dhPr soa'Uhiz 



ne 

not 



dringk 
drink 



1 wiH shoo'r tH he* hac^yh e herat, 

2 tciiz shoor tH he' haa^yh en he'rst. 

3 were sure to hare boils in harvest. 



oot' 
out 



their 



80 wans 



5. 1 aa^)z i*8ee'r yi 

2 aa'y)% emh-oo'r ye 

3 I shall assure you they all 



*' dhi* aa' got e gweed' hraahfi^st i* 
dhe aa' got H gweed' hraak'faaat en 



got a good 



breakfast 



of 



1 drPnghjen soa'^i^nz Pn i' faang' aaf' ♦* dhi^ yeel' kyaa'Hi^ky, 

2 dring'kHn Boa'^&nz Hn H faang' of' H dhU yeel' kyab'ikk, 

3 drinkiug sowans and a slice oif of the Christmias cheese. 



6. 1 Pn iH'kyee hai'ht Pboot' dhi^ toon' got ♦' ri*p 

2 en el'kee btert aahoot' dhe toon' got' ik rep' 

3 and every beast about the farm got a reap ( 



small bundle) 



1 t* 

2 oa 

3 of 



ko'rn, 

koa'rn, 
com. 



Hn 

and 



dhP 
dhe 

the 



icaa^yner ac^wi 

waayniir oak't 

waiucr (= leading) ox 



got 
got 

got 



dhP 

dhe 

the 



1 ghia^yek shef-, 

2 glaayHk «/"/*. 

3 glyack (=la8t reaped) sheaf. 

7. 1 *"'/», gPn de'lPkyhty aa' 

2 en gen de'Ukiiht, aa' 

3 and, by daylight, all 



dhP yu^ng' cheelz gaaHPrt tP dhP 
dha yoang' cheel'z gidh'Urd t^ dh-& 
the young lads gathered to the 



1 laa^y 1* Ilaa'moa'^r tP dhp hna* Pn aaii kaan' tel' yp 

2 laa^y H dhii park tH dkH baal Hn aa'y kaan' tel' ye 

3 lea of Big-meadow to the football, and I can tell you 

1 dhe' fkri*tn'l iH irp, dhPn tcPd np been' it draa^y heer 

2 dhii ttkre/np't et trp, dher tciid ne' been' e draa'^y stik' 

3 they kept it up, there would not [have] been a dry hair 

1 i*pon')z. 

2 iipon')z, 

3 [perhaps stik' meant stitch"} upon us. 
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D 40 = n.NL. = northern North Lowland ■= Dr. Murray's 

Caithness. 

This district contains only tlio extreme ne. of Cs., "which was 
orip;inally Celtic, then hecamc Norse, aftcT wards Celtic again, and 
finally L. IJut although the L. is so recent it is quite dialectal, for 
the L. speech came prohahly from D 39. It however changed its 
character in some degree, and is now quite distinct from m.NL. 

The following notes were ohtained from liev. R. Macbeth, Scotch 
minister in Hammersmith, and they give the principal characters 
(EP. p. 786). 

1. Ch initial becomes «A, as shaayld »hil'dur thaa^p'el or shavpul child children, 
cliapel. 

2. The initial dh in ' the this that they then there * is usually altogether omitted, 
these words being ])ronouuced ai^ is' aat' em' cr. This change docs not seem to go 
further. AVe have already met with ee as an old form of 'the* in D 39, p. 156, 
Ko. 3. 

3. The combinations *tr- dr-' are dec'idwlly dental Vr- d^r-, as they were occ. 
indicated in D 38 (EP. p. 757, last line), and partly in D 39, so that the dentals may 
have once extended over all N L. 

4. The initial k- g- are not labialisod ; they say ffeed' skcel' good school, not gweed' 
threel' . 

5. Initial * wr- ' does not become vr-^ as in D 39 I heard tcraang' or ricaang 
wrong, distinctly, not wiiramtg'. 

6. Initial /is used for wh as in D 39. 

7. The two forms been' steen'y occasionally heard for bone stone in Ab., are not 
found in D 40, where be'ti ate'n are used. 

8. The words *8on sun' are dititinguishcd as sin' su'h respectively. 

9. Dr. Murray (DSS. p. 238} said that * made tale ' and * maid tail ' are dis- 
tinguished as meyd teyl and me'd fe'l, this I could not verify, but I heard 'name,' 
which belongs to the iirst class, as ne-niy and ' home ' as he'tn, 

10. *"NVife' seemed to me icaai/f, not troif as reported by Dr. Murray, though 
I was told that poip pipe was common. Such pron. oieurs also near Fraserburgh, 
Ab., in D 39. 

11. The high aa^ which I heard from Mr. ^[acbeth I did not afterwards notice in 
the dictation of a cs. 

Mr. Macheth kindly asked two other Wick men to join in dictating 
to me the cs. already given in the introduction to L., Xo. 7, p. 133. 
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D 41 & D 42 = IL. = Insular Lowland, not considered 

by Dr. Murray. 

The languap:es of the two jri-oups of islands at the ne. of Scotland 
known as the Orkneys and Shetlands stand in a peculiar relation to that 
of the mainland, hut are quite L. in character. In a.d. 89 the islands 
were discovered and reduced hy Agricola. In a.d. 396 the Saxons seem 
to have heen estahlished in Orkney. In a.d. 682 the islands were laid 
waste by Brute, a Pictish king, presumably a Christian. But these 
events had no influence on the history of the present language, which 
commences with the conquest and settlement by the I^orse. From 
A.D. 872 to 1231 there were Norse Jarls in Orkney, but subsequently 
the islands were governed by the Scotch earls of Angus 1231-1321, 
Strathern 1321 to 1379, and St. Clair 1379-1468, but owned allegiance 
to Denmark. In 1468, when the language was distinctly Nom (as 
they call it, that is. Old Korse), Margaret, dauglit<;r of Christian I., 
King of Denmark, Sweden, and Korway, married by contract James 
III. of Scotland, and the islands were pledged for her dower. The 
pledge was meant to be temporary, and the language, laws, and 
customs were strictly protected. But the pledge was never redeemed. 
After 1611 the Norse laws and customs were not rcspectt^d, and the 
two groups of islands now form an English borough, returning a 
single meuiber to the House of Commons. Thomas Flell, of Furso 
in llarniy, Pomona, Or., who died an old man in 1810, spoke Norse. 
Men oLl in 1858 infoniied Prince L.-L. Bonaparte that they had heard 
very old people speak Norn in 1780. No (me now speaks Norn. The 
present language is English, taught to Norwegians by immigrating 
Lowlanders. Hence it is an acc^uired tongue, and has not lasted long 
enough to be a true dialect, though it is far from being book -English, 
and the two groups of islands present some points of dilference in 
speech. Between the two groui)s lie Foula and Fair Isle, reckoned 
as belonging to the Shetlands. From th(?se I have not been able to 
obtain infommtion, but they are thought to contain some peculiarities. 

The general and distinctive character of Orkney and Shetland as 
against the mainland speech consists of the treatment of * th,' usually 
th or (///, but here most frequently t or d, though in some words th^ dh 
are preserved, and sometimes medial d or t becomes dh. In the 
following lists, containing all the words I have noted, is Orkney, 
S Shetland, and when aflixed to a pronunciation they imply that the 
words have only been found in the one named, without asserting that 

they are not also found in the other. 

• 

11 
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Tkeatment of TE, be (EP. p. 789). 



I. Bh becomes d, 

blithe hUid S 
bother bod'ur S 
brother bridiir S 
father faed'iir S 
farther /ar'rftr S 
gathered gaad-urd S 
mother mid'ur S 
neither nai'dur nae'dur S 
other id'ur 
rather red'ur 
that daat oat OS 
the du OS 
thee dee' dee OS 
thcra dnm OS 
their <fer- OS 
then dan 0, e^ S 
there de'r dcr OS 
they deyy they're du^r S 
thine daa^yn 
this <ifi« 0, du^s S 
thou cfoo S 
thy dee' datfiy OS 
together tooged'ur S 
whither tchid'iir S 
worthy wu^rtlee S 

NoTB.— The words M« 
<Afw fAnr ^Am Mfr^ they 
this also commence with 
<; in D 9, but there is no 
connection between the 
two cases. 

II. Th becomes t, 

although aato' OS 
athwart aaticaart 
earth ert OS. 



II. continued. 

Mhfert 
fourth for-t S 
length IcN't OS 
mouth moo't S 
north nort 
strength stren-t 
thanked tanykit 
thanks tang 'kg S 
thatch rcii-A- 
thick tik' 
thief terf' OS 
thigh /tff * O 
think ting'k OS 
thinkst tcng-kst S 
thirst /<?/"«< occ. 
thirty trct'i 
though <o- OS 
thought toivkht OS 
thread treed' S 
threat ^rf^ S 
three tree' OS 
thrashing trevh'in 0, 

trash' in S 
thrift <n/-f S 
thrive ^r<?ic 
through trow OS, froo* 

^ro- S 
thropple traap'l 
thumb /f>o-//i OS 
unearlhlv UHcrtli S 
worth wert OS 

III. 77< remains. 

beneath eneeth' 
both bai'th OS. W-M S 
nothing mi i- then 0, 
ne'thiin S 



III. continued. 

froth /roM- 

heathen hoe' then S 

oath o'fA S 

thing thing' theng S, rarely 

^t;j^* S 
thole tho'l 
thousand thoo'sun 
troth traath' 
truth treo'th 
without tUhoo'i S 
wrath rai'M 

IV. i)A remains. 

both bae'dhthf dh touched 

slightly, S 
mother midh'&r 
neither nai'dhttr 
weather waadh'iir 
without Odhoo't S 

y. i) or ^ becomes (^A, 
observed in Orkney 
only. 

body bodhi 
bottom bodh'um 
lady ledh'% 
shoulder shoodh'ur 
steady staadh'i 

YI. Tk becomes /. 

Thursday feor'zdii, and in 
no other word, both O 
and S, but some old 
pi'ople use simple t 
in this word. 



Ch initial becomes sh in Sd. only, and not in Or., though the latter is much closer 
to Cs. D 40, where, as we have soou. p. IGO. the change takts place. 

Kh' and gn- retain k and g in both. 

The intonation is di:»tiuctly not L., and. as far as I could judge from Miss 
Malcolmson^s reaJing of Shetland, much mon.> like English. 
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D 41 = s.IL. = southern Insular Lowland = the Orkneys. 

On the principal island, Pomona, and those s. of it, the dialect is 
nearly extinct, and book-Enpflish seems to have ousted it. But in the 
Xorthem Isles the dialect still remains. Mr. "Walter Traill Dennison, 
who lives in the northern Island of Sanday, has attempted to prc'>?en-c 
it in his '* Orcadian Sketchbook," Kirkwall, Pomona, Or., 1880. In 
August, 1884, and again in June, 1888, when he was in London, I had 
the advantage of an interview with him, in which ho helped me over 
the few difficulties and ambiguities left in his unusually good dialectal 
orthography. From this I obtained the materials for the following 
general view of the characters of the pronunciation. 

The chief characters relate to * th, ch, kn, gn,' already explained, 
p. 162, and the use of hid- for ' it.' The following (EP. p. 790) are the 
principal vowel charactt^rs, the * pointing out those especially ditf eriug 
from Sd. The vowels marked short are usually of medial length. 

A- generally *ee'f ee, as meed', teel'j neeuVj made, tale, name, but occasionally aa, 
as kicaak'f waad', saam', quake, wade, same. 

A' generally (1) *ee'y ee long and short, as nee', mee'ti, no, moan; (2) occ. r, 
e long and short as «»*, U'kyht, so, low, and rarely (3) aa', as whaa', raa'rfin, 
who, roaring. 

JR,' generally «*, as le-v, ticct^ leave, sweat, but occ. aa short, as staadh'i steady. 

E' generally «*, ee^ as fat' feet. 

£AL is an' or aa-l, as aa'l, aa'Ul^ all, old. 

EA' is usually w, «?, as deed', /*rrf', dead, lead metal, but occ. e', as U'rz, X-mn. 

EG' is usually ee', ee, as tee', tree, thigh, three, but occ. eo', co, as aheo'y yeot', 
she, }Tile. 

Hence all tho vowels to this point are usually ee', ee. 

I is possibly »', but I have contented myseU" with simple i ; */iirf it, Sd. hit, on one 
occasion. But in '* night'' and such words, tho guttural remains, and the i bucomes 
ei=a(^ij, as nei'kyht. 

0: generally o, but occ. varies, as taap', drip', owsn, top, drop, oxen. 

0' regularly eo', co, or possibly «<»•', ue, but look is exceptionally Ui^k, and the 
labialisation is lost in hridh'nr,Jit, brother, foot. 

U is regularly u"^, and U' is oo', oo. 

As an illustration I take the first 92 lines of *Paety Tural's 
Tnivellye'= Peter ToraPs !Noisy Tumble, which I went through with 
Mr. Dennison. The whole is given in my larger work. 

Oonerally "Mr. D.'s eiy ou sounded ffff^y, aa^iv, and sometimes u^w, 
but I retain the unanalysed diphthongs. His o sounded to me rather 
ao, but I retain o. "Whether he intended to say ar or c 1 can't be 
sure ; but as the elFect to my ear was e', I retain it. The eo' may have 
been ue'- ; but as eo' was his own appreciation, I write it. The shuit • 
sounded to me rather t*, but I use * ; it was not short ee. 
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Peter Toeal's Noisy 
Glossic. 

hid f el onH de-j ee' teim laang* sein, 
when hodh'i ikn he'st tri hung'Hr 
deod' pein, 

• da yee'r H da hang' snaa-, 
(mini in de r bee'r 
le'd daat' geol'les yee'r^ 
Geod' gee' dem slee'p 
an fr wAs kee-p 

sik se'r gaa'n geerz Hwaw /) 

at Pe'ti To'raal mog'sUn he'm 

at row da snatr, wi hiing'gri tce'm, 

fe xcnrkin on-kaa waark, 
latM geyli gluft, an se'rii stmi'd. 
dti snaa' le' dee'p ape da grutrdy 

da lift waz ung'ka dark, 

a nioo'r hedfaa'n aw da hee'l de', 
arm i d& fee'ti o a stey brc 

Bteod' Pe'tiz hoo's in da lee', 
an hid icaz fe'rli moo'rd anun'dar 
se' diit tafind hid — an na wun'dar 

foo i/crli j^aa'H w&z hee\ 

hee mog'zd ahooi' amaang' da snaa', 
ici lomtis kaa'ld hiz heed' wad klaa; 

duaw wi dum'fioi'dard glowar, 
het* gaan'd aroon'd him i a stim'te, 
iil hee icazfe'rlinz in a Jim' is, 

an nvrlinz kecved owar. 

* * Geod- i me foo 'ncey bee ! " ko hee', 
^^Chutd' taak U see' i/oo grip' o mee! 

^*(Tcod' pit'i mee' an mein. 
^' dtt die'ldeod' ne'r a sin'ar doo'S 
*' vr nik'urli dut hee hiz hoos 

** an aa' ife)d sad tein ! 



Tumble (EP. p. 792). 

T&ANSULTIOK. 

It fell on a dny, one time long since. 
When mnn and beast with hunger did 
pine, 2 

In the year of the long snow, 
(Many in their bier 4 

Laid that Chritttmasless year, 
God give them sleep 6 

And from ns keep 

Such sore going years away !) 8 



That Peter Toral wading home 
All-through the snow, with hungry 
bellv, 10 

From working job work, 
Was much frightened, and sorely 

astounded. 12 

The snow lay deep upon the ground. 
The sky was very dark, 14 

A snow-coYer had fallen all the whole 

diiy, 
And in the fncc of a steep hill 16 

Stood Peter's house in the shelter, 
And it wus fairly snowed under, 18 

So that to fiud it — and no wonder — 

Full sorely posed was he. 20 

He waded about among the snow. 
With hands cold his head would claw, 22 

Then with dumbfounded glower, 
lie stared around him in a fix 24 

Till he was fairly in a fuss. 

And nearly toppled over. 26 

** Otnl iu my fore way be ! " quoth he, 
** Gtul take a blosst-d grip of me ! 28 

** (mhI jjity mo and mine. 
*' The dt'vil did n«'\T a sinner gore 30 
*' So sev«T«»ly that he his house 

*< And all iuto-it should lose ! 32 
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** hoif Jin'i laas*, oa' / deos* doo 

hee'r f 
^^oa/ ar doo dee'df ei need wii 

spee'r, 
" (f ft towkht o)t maak'B mi shaak' ! 
** ft» aa' da he'rnz! peo'r hits H 

tiuff'z ! 
^^leik da tung' o a lei' mi hirt 

noo ding'z^ 
" an seo'rli hid maan' hraak^ 



" Hoy I Jenny lass, oil I dost thou hear y 
" Oh ! art thou dead ! I need not imk, 34 
** The thought of it makes me shake ! 
"And all the hainw I poor hiu of 

things ! 36 

''Like the tongue of a hell my heart 

now dings, 
** And surely it must hreak.*^ 38 



his e'n weif^ Jin'i, whin' sheo saa' 
arooH'd da hoo's da moo'ran snaa' 

aay heihyh an heikyh&r hum', 
sheo towkht dat hee a waf toad' 

see'y 
an wip'an her hoot'o te' da se'-tree*^ 

sheo ree'kt hid up' da lum'. 



His own wife Jenny, when she saw 
Around the house the coYering snow 40 

Ever high and higher come, 
She thought that he a waving- signal 

would see, 42 

And wrapping her head -shawl to the 
pail pole, 
She reached it up the chimney, 44 



an doo'n sheo saat' i da murk 

hoo's, 
her he'rnz aroon'd, no' vera kroo's, 

her hraat apo' har ee'ti, 
" whee'st, hernZy tehee' st / t)waad' 

hee- a shee'm 
^^ ta e't da lem'pits or hee kum'z 

hee'm, 
" de Bes't ken't whar hee')z gee'n^ 



And down she sat in the dark howie, 
Iler haims around, not vcr}- cheerful, 46 

Iler apron upon her eyes. 
"Whisht, haims, whisht ! t-wouJd he a 
shame 48 

" To eat the limpets ere he comes home, 

" The Best knows where he's guue." 



noo' Pe'ti seo'rli towkht hee saa' 

sun' in, 
hee teok' hid fur' st for da lug'z o a 

kun'in 
hit tcaaf'tan % da toun'dy 
an daan- hee towkh't it waz Jin'iz 

hoo'to, 
an gloward andsteod', hid' i muk'l 

doo't O'f 
a pee'ri mii'nit stun'dy 



Now Peter surely thouglit he saw some- 
thing. 

He took it first for the ears of a 

coney (=rahhit) 62 

Slightly fluttering in the wind. 

And then ho thought it was Ji?nny'H 
head-shawl, o4 

And glowered and stood, it in much 
douht of, 
A little minute astounded, 56 
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an daan- hee kraayz on hiz MekHrz 

nee'tn. 
da gree't i hiz Icre'g^ wlieil saat' 

ferz fee'm 
fte se'rfe heth hiz ee'n. 
"0*, Jin'o, lud'o! hee'vnz leak on 

aa' ! 
** an ar doo fe'rli smoo'rd in da 

snaa f 
** an deed du Hi' van Ue-n ? 



And then he cries on his Maker's name^ 
The Bob in his throat, while the salt 
tears stream 68 

So sore from both his eyes. 
'* Oh, Jenny, birdie ! heavens look on 
all! 60 

''And art thou £airly smothered in the 
snow? 
<< And diedst thou quite alone P 62 



^^ gin doo hee leevun, rooz dee^ 

roo'z / 
^^ivhaat' tenvpad dee ta h'v de 

hoo'8 ? 
** ichaay kaanv doo hee'r ta dee'? 
** ei)m fe'rd ta tuch' dee, gin dhoo)r 

d^e'd. 
" laar gin dhoo)r leevan turn dhi 

heed ! 
"0, t/t*»'o, ^pe'k ta mee! 



** If thou be living, rouse thee, rouse ! 
''What tempted thee to leave the 

house ? 64 

** Why came thou here to die ? 
'' I am afraid to touch thee, if thou art 

dead. 06 

*' Lass, if thou'rt living, turn thy head, 
'* Jenno, speak to me ! 68 



" Geod' bee' wi tnee'^ az ei ting k 

laang.** 
tvi daat' hee ge' a mukl spaang*, 
" dhoo)r' seo'rli deed or diim" 
daan' wi ft sprety glaamd aat da 

tree- J 
whijv doo n hid' gee'd^ an doo'n 
geed' hee', 
travel' i trou da lum'. 



'* God be with me, as I think long.*' 
With that he gave a great jump, 70 

*• Thou'rt surely dead or dumb.*' 
Then with a spring, clutched at the 

pole, 72 

When down it went, and down went he, 

Noisy-tumble through the chimney. 74 



doon Pe'ti kaanr tci sik a rul'iy 
hift/aa'in meed a ynuk'l spul't, 

hee kaam' leik a gun' shot ! 
wi maa' an seot' mee'st leik ta 

wurij 
an slikid hiz heed', aa' i hiz hur'%, 

doo'n I da lem'pit pot, 



Down Peter came with such a rush, 
His fulling made a great spoliation, 76 

He came like a gun-shot ! 
With snow and soot most like to choke, 78 
And stuck his head, all in his hurry, 

Down in the limpet pot, 80 
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dhat wi a e'r ii lem'pit hreo* 

for kick' in wi reo'thi breed- tH deo' 

tcHz hing-Hn i dii hreok, 
his muk'l heed' geed' sik H cJioon'd, 
inte' da pot' tci H trikboondy 

da kreok-al hand hee hreok', 

se' in da feir da pot' feV doon'j 
hit' kaani' no' aaf o Pe'tiz kroon' ; 

he paat'ld i da feir^ 
an furkid i dH. aanrarz w 
daut' aa' hizfoh higaan' tapre', 

an teok' him for da geir. 



That, with a little of limpet broth, 

For toAtincss with mustard bread to 

do, 
Was hanging in the crook. 

His big head gave such a jolt, 

Into the pot with a rebound, 

The hook-chain he broke, 



So in the fire the pot fell down, 
But came not off of Peter's crown ; 

lie paddled in the fire. 
And jerked in the embers so 
That all his folk began to pray. 

And took him for the denl. 



82 



84 



86 



88 
90 
92 



D 42 = n.IL. = northern Insular Lowland, not treated by 

Dr. Murray. 

This contains all the Shetlands, including Foula and Fair Isle, 
which are said to have slight varieties, Init I have not succeeded in 
getting any information about them. ^ly principal authorities have 
been !Mr. Arthur Laureuson of Leog, Ix'nvick, and Miss Annie B. 
ISilalcolmson, also of Lerwick, who, when in London, kindly read to 
me Mr. Laurenson's examples, and also rt?ad a cs. written for nie by 
Mr. It. Cogle of Cunningsborough, Diinnjssness, ^lainland, Sd., already 
given, p. 133, No. 8. Dr. L. Edmondstone's Parable of the Sower, 
written for Prince L.-L. Bonaparte in the dialect of Unst, the northern- 
most island in Shetland, is my only other independent authority. 

The principal characters respecting th^ dh, kn- gn- wr- and sh have 
already been given, p. 162. Initial tch remains, and even occasionally 
replaces kw. The gutturals khy hjh remain, and their use is determined 
by the preceding vowel, as in German. 

The vowels are difficult, and some fine distinctions may have escaped 
me. The aa seems to tend to aa^, which, however, I do not hero 
distinguish in writing, and a(t^y seems to be exclusively employed, for 
which I use the unanalysed form ei. In some cases Mr. Laurenson 
had marked a^ ; but as I heard Miss ^lulcolmson say ae or <r», I generally 
write ae. The ae, ae- are a prominent feature, as laem', ghaenr, naem', 
lame, shame, name, as distinct from the Or. ee, and hence I write ae 
in these words, and in hoe' I, snael, hail, snail. I retain short t as i% 
though it seems to bo rather i^, and probably represents the Ab. i^. 



IW UfWLAJTD DmSlOT. T) *2. 

tv. "h'-rt M til AMrf- li«ii -1* frw-i-iK:, Tl:* •. r U zr/'AV.r **. **-, 
ti-,* I f^Al:. 'j^ ',*.i.-;r k^, T"--:- ■^li:;'! ".i «•■ i= re;li,:ei It ««' as ia 

Tr.fcri: *iii: *?.r** t'.x';!* I'r.L'L v.-^-I i* **. «. «. rr thtKat«:;:t.''. 
•R'i f r.an't I* i!ir^ I L^-'i 'i'Z'.:':.^— jr.T-irly Kfirt. TL^s I hear 

•j^Ar.. K.v.c, r'^*', iw^-. -'.•:T, '.-1. "^L-.'Ltr *Lc*t: diiCir-iri-isj are 
rinil^r ',fr.*r.':'J I '.^OiC:'. <ij. V-zlji-i". ■.: Tr-;^-i be 'watr to ux«pt 
e» 'aIvu ia D 41. 

T)ifc 'iiphtr.'.n;;* ^tiin to h^ ««-y, wLI'.i I write ti. k.1 mw, ««'if. 
w'le, *if, »A I ti>;ar<I *X 'i;li*r»:&* tir^e*. t-it I writt nniplT sm. And 
<«< 'iKi-'iT^ li«:f'.r<; a (fitturat, a- UfCih. t'luzh. There are a few o( the 
,4Ij. n wr>rii, u in ttcfin, leA^i, vrn, ttiidi, 'j^ean, wher, war, tuesday, 
MA p. 151. 

Th'; gfin'-ral '■haraf:t';r» art 'EP, p. 816, : 
A- A' JVJ V^ an-, if^n-tantlv a*, at-. 
Y! ySf are n-pjlarly («■, &« grwn, lArtf, gn«n, three. 
?^AL M OS' 'ir «a7, 

KA' id umiallv I, M, a« yn'/-, rfo'/, read rarely «, as dftd- dead, 
fy bMomrrH j^.-nirally one of tlie rowels represented by to above, 
V in nifpjlarly u* 'for wliieh v L> written^, and Mmetimcs w as well 
a* I could appri-Tiatft, as tun, otp-, sun, up. 

U' is ri'gularly eo, oo- as noo-, toon; now, town. 

An exaniple\ rrrferrin); to p. 133, >'o. 8, for the Dimros«noss cs., as 
rcrnl by yi\M Maleolmson, und henec with LitwicIl pron., I give the 
I'ttraltk' of thr; Prodicnl Won as written by Mr. LsurenMn, and read 
hy MiKN Kalirolinwin ; and Dr. L, Edmondatone's Parable of the Sower, 
idnrwly mentioned. 



Tjik pAnABi.!! at TiiK pRonmAL Sos, Luke xv. 11-32 (EP, p. 816). 

1 1 . ml mr'i-tM maatr haed- twaa ntnz. 

12. fin m ymgHiil o dUm, taed- till his fafd&r : /at-d&r ffst mH da 
prrt dH gu»Ht 6(/aaz tfi met-. Hn het perted hii ItfvAn ttttret'n rffim. 

13. fin nun mon-i d»-t arfliir dn yuHgent nun- gaad-&rd atf taeged'Hr, 
til ttiiil:' da gat-l til 6 faar Igun-tri, fi« tpaenl aa- der m hand leerHii. 

I't. fin whin h*t hard- uparn-t aa; dilr loam' H grit fatiiri» in daat- 
laa-nd, tn he heegoo-d ttl iee- in waa»-i. 

lli. fin iff geiid- isn feed rci fl maan- o iaat' kguntri, C« he* pal' 
him oof- ta keep- iwein. 
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16. Hn hee tcid faeHn he felt hi'z hael'i wi dH hroh dH stcein eot, iin 
nae' maaw ge' otchht M him, 

17. an whin hee kaam- tixl himsael hee saed\ hou mow i fee* d sur'rHnts 
mifae'dHrz he' hraed' unced'kh iin tu ape r^ iin ci faa-nt wi hung'tr, 

18. ei)l reiz iin gaeng- iH mi fae'dUr^ iin)l sae' tUl him, fae'dtiry ei 
he' sin'd Ugaen'si heevn iin dee', 

19. an ei)m nae* me'r wurdi tH lee kae'd [kaa'd'] dei tun', maak' mee 
az een o dei fee'd suv rants, 

20. an hee raez an kaam' tal hiz fae'dar, hit whin hee waz yit a 
grit tcei aaf', hiz fae'dar eaa' him, an faeV up'an hiz naek' an kyaes t 
him. 

21. an da sun' saed' tal im : fae'dar, ei he' sin'd agaen'st heevan an 
in dei seikyht, an am na^' me'r wurdi ta hee kae'd [kaa'd"] dei sun'. 

22. bit da fae'dar saed' tUl hiz survants : bring for' t da haes t klae'z 
an pat' dam up'an am, an put' a rung' on hiz haand, an sheo'n on 
hiz feet', 

23. an bring' hee'r da faat'ed kaafan kel im, an laat' waz aet' an hee 
muri, 

24. far dur mei sun' waz de'd an is leevan agaen', hee waz lost an iz 
fon' ; an' de' heegoo'd ta hee muri, 

25. noo' da aa'ldest sun' waz i da fee'ld, an aaz' hee' waz konran 
hae'm tel da hoos* hee he'rd meoz'ik an daan'san. 

26. an hee kae'd [kaa'd] een o da survants, an aak'st whaat' dus' 

WUZ'. 

27. an hee saed' tal im : dei hrid'ar iz kum' ; an dei fae'dar haz kel't 
da faat'ed kaa'f heekaz' hee hez got n him haak' se'af an soon'd, 

28. an hee waz turn [= angry, Edm. *tirran' cross, ill-natured, 
enraged] an wid na gaeng' in' ; w kaanv hiz fae'dar oot an e7itraet'ed 
him. 

29. an hee aan'saran saed' tal hiz fae'dar : noo' dis mon'i yddrz deo 
ei surv dee, naed'ar brook ei dei komaa'ndz at on'i ieim, an yit nivar 
gae' doo mee* a kid, it ei meikyht maak' muri wi mei freen'dzy 

30. hit aaz sheo'n aaz' dus' dei sun' waz kum, at haez' divoo'rd dei 
leevan wi heo'rz, doo hez kelatfar him da faat'ed kaaf. 

31. an hee saed* tal am : sun' doo)z' aevar wi mee, an aa' at ei hae' 
iz dein, 

32. it waz reikyht daat wee sood' maak' muri an hee glaed' ; far dus' 
dei hrid'ar waz daed', an iz leevan agaen', an waz lost an izfon. 
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Fi2.iaLE ',t Twz ^-^ix. Mjtt. xiii. 3-9 EP. p. 51% . 
Cjr.j'-'*"riIIy r-vr. l-^rT*;-! Iz: i!'.:--y. ir.— tl^ -jitl ■zn&ty of Dr. I. 



'Z, \K},'i\'i, a saar g-i'l tirt ta 

'4, an whin lift saail, r^.rt*; 
w**Li Ml U 'U M rf-U-. an <la 
f'y.li cam an <!fV'^.nl ik-n; up. 

pla^<i, whar 'Itr beflna mucLIc 
airt; an at an'M 'Ity ^h-.t up, 
Wjioa rli.y hi.-il nay dttlints.'? <*' 
airt; 

'6j an whin fla ron wis np. 
Any wir M;'Kj"li.nl ^-.sron-hwr ; 
an tiMiia* 'Icy had nay rut, dc-y 
wiil'lcnl awaa. 

(7; an w^nn; fill am«ns toms; 
an ila ttimK j-ln.t up, an sliw.kit 
[-.■l.okwI].l.rin. 

'H) hit H'l'Iir fill intu piid 
(rniD'l, an hro^t f'T't fr"'t, Minit 
a hiiri<l('rfii:il<I, i-iiiik; MixtyfiiaM, 
H(.inr! tirtyfruil'l. 

(0) whti h(f airs ta litar, k-t 
liini lii'iir. 



3 IfthoU i u\r sttd- foor 
fa toA- ; 

'4 tilt vkin litt $ah-d. mun 

/•A'tz kiam' tin dftr^a'rd rfsn tyi" 

leriahT df- katd\»A muhl fri : 4i 
til ddn't ^«' *A(-f H^', (Miai'f it 
katd- lu- dttp-Hit o rrt; 

(6) in tehln is »k»- tth up-, d§ 
trar tkoo-dari ; i% httkaht d* 
luifd- tM~ rotl; dt- leid-trd ticai; 

'7) An mm- fael- Ikmumg' lor-nx 
ikn d& imr-ns thvt up-, Sn lAot'i 
dim. 

[H) bit- ud-Br fael- in-lil guei 
griin'd, fin hroih-t /<jOr-t frott- 
tuiu- i hun-dHr/ah-ld, lum' Moat'tli 
Jah-U, turn- turti/ak-ld. 

(9) tehah- haez- e-rz l& herr. It 
hUrn heer. 
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CONCLUSION. 



In the preceding pages certain districts have been defined by tlio 
pronunciation of English now or till quite recently there prevalent, 
and specimens of these pronunciations have been given, which, 
though necessarily very brief, are probably sufficient to give a notion 
of their nature to any one who will take the trouble to understand 
the notation employed, and especially to lead the members of the 
English Dialect Society to appreciate, at least to some extent, the 
numerous glossaries which have been laid before them without any, or 
with scarcely any, phonetic explanation of their orthography. It is 
remarkable that although these divisions have been formed on purely 
phonetic considerations without entering into historical researches, 
and 'without going into minutice of vocabulary and giiimmar, the 
districts thus obtained correspond very fairly with those which 
history, grammar, and vocabulary prescribe. Of course the i)resent 
pronunciation is modem, indeed in some cases very modem, but in 
each particular instance the modern form is a genuine organic out- 
come of some more ancient form. And although we are unable to 
assign in every case the series of changes which have been gone 
through, our survey has been so extensive that we liave been able to 
find in actual existence tnmsitional forms by which the ancient forms 
may have become reduced to the modem. This is particularly striking 
in the changes of the value of I', U', U from the original ee'^ oo*, uo 
forms into the usual ei^ on, u of received speech, as shewn in the 
Midland and w.Northem districts. The continued reference of every 
pronunciation to the Wessex form matc*rially facilitates this interesting 
comparison of the modem with the ancient as e\inced by actual local 
usages. 

There are many persons to whom dialectal speech is merely 
ludicrous, and who turn over the extensive comic literature of 
Southem, Westem, Eastem, Midland and Northern speech — tho 
Lowland has through the genius of Bums and Scott been com- 
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A '.'ui^p: :.-. :i.'.riKr-= > ',.r.:-ir.W i. l-.i-^ :i jr:-::::;ii::^E, Ii 

y/*''.':'.i; *.' •■.'.i/rrvi hj •iid-Tr:.'. ^T-r-ii-r.-^. T:.* : issije i:-«tlf L* ralne 
k"-, ti'j'rj.t «« ix'lEz i'-.-kz. k. a.s t^ ill^'tratc salit::! {-/ints ol 
pr-i.*:LTiat:-.r.. »* wm 'Lt '^-r f-.-r tLe '.».. "i;., isi cwl, 3<*j in thi 
tf^atw;, wi,;-i. Lav* t> s'.r.-j-.ti.a ii :?.4=.'-tlTes. tut f-ina a con 
T':&i';i'.t tt'^Uian f>r tx':2i;.I:fTL-.^ &i.i t-.::;;;jhn? difitrtniw. Xo^ 
it w'l-il'l hi- is.rv.-*ir.!t fr-jii t:.-; (•;■»■ frJi-=.--Lts of illx'rtrati'.-ns, wliicl 
th'; ii'':^^»iin- li3.itf 'rt tLi* Ij-.tlt tTr jtL-. irop^stJ uj->e ec, to ileter 
iniin; with anr 'l<rar';e '.f ^Ji-^fji^Ti/a wiiat the rtlitiiii of modeR 
ilifil'-'Ul ^i***!! >i^rs to tLt [.nn'ii-al oM litvrary f.^nn. We can cee 
h'lirercr, that if any jiT',n^inr:ia.Zl'iJi is )>a>l in it<t.H, it U the pro 
n'JD'-iati'tn of oM ami •lial'-rrtal f'.nn' id a-.oplan've with the aVoh 
rolfc'i of rftfi'.-iv'.-'l ?p(-tth. To n-j/l .Elfrfl anJ Cff'lmnn 'whom I havii 
a^tiially h'.-anl rallb'l exa':tly likv tlie m<'.'l>.-m worl ttfdmiti <««dniUL' 
with th« iir'itiun>;iBtion of, *ay, a first-':Ia*« modem London actor, irh« 
|in>lfa)ily Tt:iiT':'*:nt* the hi^-hf:-t or m<>?t retined system of moden 
[ir'iiiiin'^intion, fniarli:d and j<.-alou.-Iy watcWl in all directions, i 
«iitii[ily ai kivl as our En;;li^h i\>t<-m. if it can be callt-d a system, ol 
iitti:rin({ T.atin and On-ek — thiin whi';h I can cnncciTc nothing wone 
]tiit tlie nunirirouti and extcn>>ivc i 11 ui^t rations; which I have happil] 
Vrii h)iI(;, thmiigli the kindni-if: of so many infonnanta and tlu 
litMraliiy of the Philolop'al, Karly EnKlish Test, and Chaucei 
K'n;iifti'.i, to furnish in my larger work, have led me roughly to t 
niiniljcr of rL-Hultn which I hope will be greatly extended by fntnn 
Btid youii^':)' itxplorcm of the dnta I have fumisbed. I have givei 
thiiw! in a few paK'in at the end of my loiter work (EP. pp. 821-835) 
and hen partly nummurise tlicm as a fitting concluaiun of tMi 
aliridgiuent. 

SnouT Vowels. 

TlieiH! uHiinlly remain with a pronunciation not very different fron 
thai which they hwl originally. 

Wh, I iH generally i, randy riHiiig to i* or Binking to i"*. 

K in elr>iu- xyllnliloH in almoHt alwayn e*, although in fine rcceivec 
Npceeli it liaH ht'eenin «*. Tliti final brief E, used in middle Englisl 
for all tlie fliialH, ntill eemm'iuly heard in Qcnnany, has totally dift 
appeared. K- in opon xyllableB follo^B the fortune ot £'. 
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J^ in close syllables follows the fortunes of A. 

A in S. and E. divisions, in closed syllables is fine aa^y and in 
received speech becomes a. In other divisions it is aa. For A- in 
open syllables see after A'. 

U remains uo in a zone comprising Li., Yo., Cu. and TV., and south 
of these lociUities passes through uor into w*, which in refined received 
speech becomes w*. On the north of those localities it passes through 
0^ (which differs very slightly from tw^, but has not been analysed), 
into the same u^. 

y is never distinguished from I. 

Long Towels. 

These have been treated in two ways. First they are shortened 
in pronunciation, and then are identified with the preceding short 
vowels, as * ten next,' which become ten nekst, though the forms tes'n 
in ff'tee-n, etc., and Scotch neesh't (p. 157, 1. 8 from bottom) shew a 
regular development. Compare also cheild childrUn, weild wildurnea, 
heindttr h'ndilr, where originally short vowels have become long, and the 
names of places, Wikiim TVickham, Whit'kiim Whitcombe, Wig-iikn 
"Wigton, Swin'h&rn Swinboume, etc., all of which had originally I'. 
The word * room ' was shortened to mom', still a very common pro- 
nunciation, and then lengthened to roo'iUy the prevalent received fonn, 
for which roum would have Ik'OU regular, as in the Gennan * Kaum.' 

The second method is to ' fra("ture * the vowel by breaking it up 
into two parts. There seems to have been a tendency towards 
fracturing in Ws. speech as it came over to England, shewn by the 
wiitten forms KtV, EA', EO', IE in Wessex writing. These fractures 
have mainly been lost and others formed partly by altering the 
beginning of a vowel, and partly by altering the end. Thus I', TJ', 
properly ee^ oo, are commenced with a lower form i', ud^y producing 
e^y oo^y which are usually written ly, mom?, and then the first element 
becomes still more lowered, and ly leads to ^y, ag, aayy a//y, or else 
My, M-y, while uoto becomes oaWy oWy aaWy or else utVy u^iCy and even 
eWy a^to. These forms are commonly called * diphthongs,' but wlien 
the last element instead of U, Hd becomes Uy and even m-, the fracture 
is recognised as aaii, Tlie final & is then often rejectcKl, and aa 
results for both aat/ and aaw. This aa is itself subject to further 
change. 

A' is seldom preserved unfractured, but in this case an entirely 
different vowel ee or oo is prefixed, and generally carries the stress, 
llie Ws. an, onei is a singular example. In the iN'orth and Lowland 
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1=1 ivt ';'ri;-,=e= fi'.ix. frt.i, the orieini 
•i-j r.Tr''. ':-". -z. ti^ lU-cr hac-i tie prtfi. 
It:"*. i^I jT"", jri". jj*i»' refolt, th 
.; :i-i Trrlrvri, ■ m^.' la tie S-^cth m i 
■>■:;■ . .■ i'l. r -■^'. ir:= wLi-:li bv cfaan^ 
■ ii rr.-I"- •.-!. rL-r :::lv txasiple of s fraotoi 
Liti^. a -almi. osly, atone, 

::: in tbe S>ath. a.* «* or *»< 
>■;:::: in GL ;p. 24 . bikI th 
lalV;,- a;.:.ir<:.*;.7 lavt- tit- ai' ^.\^L- in ■: nim^E \i*e. But the « i 
ai4 i,'.-; 2ivi; n-rf; to i. wL'-eo* in ilo E. the -Tacish' «i'y which i 
K-. ?r-'*- ^I fy. a^y. ««y T-p. 51. 56 . The latttr has quite lecentl; 
'»in';»: ti." -K-rit-r- y.'.iti. invari?-! L -r.-Ion p. 57,. 

E', 0' j.'i-«.-'l jir-i^abiv at an tarly p.:ri--l icto w. »■, and ml 
s'r'iu'-r.t 'i.inL-'-* are ba^t-l in thi-e. But the change waa no 
cn.i''.''.': iitil rr.U'h ar «a- re:i::i:ns, 

Tl.': '/ lia- >^r.,n =in!nil;iriv trtut':!. We fin-l in the IT. district 
On: vr^- iin-t:ilil'.- ^.un'l w^, ari-in" fpim Udnnins to sar oo with tb 
irioiith t'l*! 'Jirf-n, jin-lu'-ini- an eife- 1 Terr like *">so, which seems t 
ym-i int'* f/, ««•, generdllv tonsiJtwl as the French en, n, in Dv., XJ 
an-l L. 

.K';, JF:U, lid, an-l AW, EOW, EO'W with IW were the Anglo 
Saxxn '1ii>)>th<Jii;-<. The fir.'t ^it n-niain a«y in I) 4, but this ha 
(friuliiallv iia--i.-'l, thp>u?h flcy pniLalilT, into ar, and thence to thi 
tii'Aint "r. In sijnie parts of Ch. however they become « (p. 90) 
Tlji- AW after n-maininfr aau: f'.r w.nie time lost the W and becann 
f>iitii>lir Ira-, ah-, 'it aw, tor whii-h ' aw ' is now the usual orthofnaphy 
Tlii^ ottiiT rli Jill til oil ^^ arc conipiirativelv rare. They are represento 
by oui, Kw, yKV, goo, but no rule can be luiil down. 

.Ani'iUK the cunsonantit It Ki*'e3 the nio^t trouble. The reverted r 
was pnibtibly the original Ws. funn, and thi^ naturally gave rise b 
the uiitrillcl »•', wliirh in now mucli in use in received speech, an( 
thJH r' itiost ustiully IuIIm into a simple It when no vowel follows 
'I'liif I'j'-ili-atinn of r is particularly murkid on the cast coast from Ke 
ill Mb. I Iiiive not nucjctdoil in anulysin); Eatisfiictorily the exact 
viiliK- of Miillimd r'\ The uvular r» is* limited to Sb., md the full] 
trill-il r' is li.-iir.l chiefly in Kctlund, and with minor force in Sh. 

It Mci'ins prolKiblo tliut the ivli'ile M-ries of so-called dental con 
HoiiHiitH T, I>, S, L, were orijniinlly reverted in Ws., or muci 
n-tni'rt'il, and they titill are in l> 4, ut least in connection with t 
(p. 28;. 
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In the S. diyision, especially in D 4 and D 11, initial *b, f are 
pronounced z, r in Ws. wonls, but in Eomancc wonls become «, /. 
As rcganls initial * s ' before vowel z is still said in Gcnnany. The 
* f ' is pron. v in Welsh also, * if * being used for /, which serves to 
corroborate the old AVs. use of * f ' as v. Even «//, which is a 
developed sound, becomes zh in D 4. And dh was probably the 
original sound of th everj'where in England. In connection with dh 
the forms of the definite article * the ' should be obser\'ed. It is dltH 
from D 4 to D 20 ; th, without a vowel, in ^f. div. ; but is occasionally 
by assimilation the suspended f. In the N. div. however, at least in 
D 30 and D 31, it is regularly ^, without any reference to assimilation, 
and even this { disappears in Uoldemess, the se. part of D 30. But 
in D 33 the full form dhU reappears, and remains through Scotland, 
except in D 40, Cs., where the consonant disapi)ear8 and the vowel is 
left, producing e or i. Curiously enough, in some parts of D 9, dh 
falls into simple d in the words * this, that, the, there, their, them, 
then, these, those, they,' which is however a comparatively recent 
habit, and is disappearing, while dh, th become pretty regularly d, t in 
D 4 1 and D 42 for almost all words, apparently from the influence of 
If orse habits. 

"W probably was w, and was thus distinguished from the / or r. 
On the east coast, however, from Ke. to Xf. at least, v is ignored and 
replaced by w, producing **the land of Wek." Eut there seems to be 
no authenticated instance of v being use<l for to. Whence the origin 
of the littTaiy imputiition that Cockneys use v for w 1 do not know. 
Dickens has it strongly, but the latest Cockney writer (**Thenks 
awf lly," by A. W. Tuer) knows nothing of it. 

H is an ill-treat<?d letter. Every one, except in D 39 to 41, omits 
it in it, which historically should be hit. In French words, as * hour, 
honest, honour, hostler,' it is, as yet, omitted, but so it used to bo in 
'humble, hospital, hotel,' where it has latt^Tly been inserted. Its 
appearance in dialects is very uncertain, although dialect writers 
seldom omit it in writing, and even insert it where not pronoun ceil. 
South of the Tweed I can never feel sure of an indication of its 
existenco. In the AI. div. it is quite unknown. The insertion of h 
in the wrong place is not known to me as a regular dialectal feature, 
although it is fre(iuently heard, and is often due to emphasis. There 
are certain districts among the low (lerman dialects of n. of Germany 
where /* is omitUxl in the right and inserted in the wrong place. But 
h has disappeared in the lli)mance languages and in Greek, and is not 
heard in llussian. On the other hand, two forms of it are known in 
Arabic. In Ws. H often indicated the guttural, and so did G. This 
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guttural is still found generally in Scotland, and occ. in La., parts of 
Yo., Cu., and We. But in England it has mostly disappeared. 

Miscellaneous Constructions. 

* I bo ' is used in many parts of the S., * I are ' in Ke. and Es. 

In D 30 and D 31 * I is * is regular, the general form is ' I am,' but 
* we am, you am ' occur in the S. 

In D 4 and D 10 the periphrastic form *I do love' is employed, 
and the past participle has the augment, as * I have a-loved.' 

In the AI. div. the verbal plural in -efi is much used, as * we love-n, 
you ha(ve)-n.' 

In the E. the plural verb is often used for the singular, as * it do.' 

In High Fumcss, La., * at ' is often used for * to ' as the sign of tho 
infinitive, as * something at eat.' 

In the Black Country, J) 29 (p. 103), the n of the negative is often 
omitted after auxiliaries, as * 1 doh '=1 don't. 



The above can only be considered as a sample of what may be 
learned by examination, and is besides very imperfect. The complete 
survey of the pronunciation of English dialects attempted in my 
larger work, and indicated in the present abridgment, will, I trust, 
ultimately lead to the formation of more accurate and trustwoithy 
views of the inter-relations of dialects, not merely in English, but in 
other languages, than it was possible to form when the dialects were 
considered isolatedly in disconnected spots. 

But the immediate object of this abridgment is to enable members 
of the English Dialect Society to understand the soimds to bo given to 
the words in the numerous vocabularies that have been issued. 
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CORRIGENDA. 



Page 16, delete line 6 — " As we shall see. both are derived from the 

Anglo-Saxon." 

„ 20, line 29 — (Division) " I" should be " IL" 

„ 31, line 6 from bottom — Senyn should be Seu^-n. 



SUMMARY OF DETAILS. 



I. Dialectal Range : — 

i. From Printed Books : — 
No. of Glossaries . . . 
,, Counties — 

In England . 

,, Wales 

,, Ireland . . . 
Also — 



ii. From my own Researches:* 

No. of Counties 

„ Places 

II. Early or Literary Usage : — 
Period 

No. of Books or Works . . . . 



Clkm. 



Lake. 



47 

17 
I 

2 

N. of 

iEngland 



14 
46 

1362 to 
1649 

7 



35 



Nesh. 



N. of 
England 
Scotland 

2 

7 

1 2*** cent. 

to 1570 

32 



50 

20 
I 

N. & W. 

of 
England 

15 
45 

c. 1200 
to 1649 

35 



Oss. 



39 

13 

I 

N. of 
England 



8 
21 

1325 to 
c. 1400 

2 



* I may here explain that in recording the " Phonology of English Dialects," what 
is primarily required is the dialectal pronunciation of literary or received English words, 
in order that the varied foims of pronunciation may be compared for all English 
counties ; this will be done in Mr. Ellis's great work on the subject now in 
preparation, which will form Part V. of his Early English Pronunciation. Hence, 
purely dialectal words, as cli m, nish, oss, &c., are not available for this general comparison, 
their aroa of usage being only parts of the country respectively : consequently, these have 
not received the same degree of attention as representative rtceiv»^d English words. 
such asi father, mother, liay, urecn, house, home, night, noon. &c: Had special inquiries 
been made during my dialectal tours, the number of places at which these words are 
respectively current might have been much extended. 



PREFACE. 



§ I. The title pape indicates with almost sufficient 
completeness the purport and scope of this contribution 
to the English Dialect Society's publications. Selecting 
four characteristic and expressive words which are still 
current in our Dialects, but have long been lost to the 
standard language, I have endeavoured to ascertain the 
range of each, so far as that is discoverable from published 
glossaries and my own personal researches for a number 
of years. I have given the meaning and shades of meaning 
of the words as they are employed in the several localities, 
together with the variations in the pronunciation; the 
last-named being the result of actual personal hearing of 
the every-day use of the words by natives, noted down 
during my somewhat extensive phonological travels in 
about twenty-five English counties, and Denbighshire and 
Flintshire (detached), in Wales. 

§ 2. To complete the examination, I have added 
examples of the use of the four words by Early and Middle 
English writers, as well as illustrative colloquial sentences 
or specimens from the glossarists ; and I have ventured, 
with the assistance of eminent philologists (see § 6), to 
give the etymology of each word. 

§ 3. Apart from the pronunciations which I have 
been able to record, thedifferences in which are suggestive 
and valuable, it will be observed that I have brought into 
one view information which was previously scattered over 
a wide area. The labour involved in such a collation has 
necessarily been considerable, and the result, I trust, will 
be of some appreciable service to students of the history 
of our language. 



VIU. PREFACE. 

§ 4. With respect to Early and Middle English 
quotations, it was thought advisable in the case of Clem, 
Lake, and Nesh to give a considerable number, in order 
fully to exemplify what we may term their "literary life." 

§ 5. The dialectal range, as indicated both from the 
printed glossaries, and the writer's researches, shows the 
necessity that local glossaries should be inclusive. 

§ 6. The etymological section on each word has 
been submitted to Professor Skeat, of Cambridge, who 
has most kindly and carefully checked the same, and 
corrected where necessary. I am also indebted to him 
for a special paragraph on the etymology of Oss ; also, 
for three of the five Early English quotations for the same 
word. 

I have also to acknowledge, with thanks, courteous 
communications from Dr. J. A. H. Murray and Professor 
Rhys, of Oxford, on the etymology of Oss. 

The correspondence from the three scholars just 
named contained likewise several interesting and valuable 
suggestions. This help has been most courteously and 
readily granted in response to my inquiries. 

My thanks are also hereby tendered to informants in 
various counties, for special communications on the 
meaning and use of the word or form Lark = a frolic, 
sport, &c., in the several localities. See pp. 35-37. 
These are all people with whom I had interviews previously, 
in the course of my dialectal travels, and who had willingly 
given me valuable information on their respective dialects. 

THOMAS HALLAM. 

Manchester, August, 1887. 



Four Dialect Words. 



CLEM. 

The modern use of this word, with its variant Clam, is 
dialectal, and has a wide range. It was in literary use in 
Early and Middle English. I propose to treat the word 
as follows : — 

A. — First, and chiefly, modern dialectal range, locali- 
ties, ORTHOGRAPHY, and SENSES or acceptations. 

I. From Glossaries. 

i. Table of Localities and Authors, 
ii. Quotations, or illustrative sentences. 

IL From my own researches. 

i. Table of Localities, 
ii. Illustrative sentences. 

III. Correspondence from the Manchester City News. 
B. — Secondly, etymology and literary usage in earlv 

AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

I. Etymology. 
II. Quotations from Early and Middle English. 

Appendix : The word starve. 



^.—MODERN DIALECTAL RANGE. 

I. FROM GLOSSARIES OR PRINTED BOOKS, 
i. A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES 

in which the word is found. In the first column they are 
numbered consecutively ; the second contains the locali- 
ties ; the third the authors* names and dates ; and the 
fourth the orthography and reference to the two meanings 
or acceptations, viz. : 

1 = To starve for want of food, or from having 

insufficient food ; and, 

2 = To be parched with thirst. 

In giving the places or districts, I proceed in series from 
north to south. 

B 



CLEM : 
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A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES. 



11 



No 



District. 



Author and Date. 



I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

JO 
lOA 
II 
12 

13 

14 
X5 

i6 

I? 
i8 



19 



North Country 

North of England . . 

North 

North Country 

Yorkshire: — 

Cleveland 

Whitby District . . 

Mid- Yorkshire . . . . 



Holdsmess 



21 
22 



23 



24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 



32 
33 



• • « • t 



. West Riding 

Craven : 

Bradford | 

Leeds District . . . . ! 

Leeds I 

Wakefield 

Almondbury and 

Huddersneld. 
Hallamshire (Shef- 
field District) 

Cumberland 

Ditto 

Cumberland & West- 
morland 

Lancashire: — 
Lonsdale 



John Ray, 1674 

Rev. J. Hutton, 1781 . . 

F. Grose, 1790 

J. T. Brockett, 1825 .. 

Rev. J. C. Atkinson,! 868 
F. K. Robinson, 1875.. 
C. C. Robinson, 1876.. 

Ross, Stead, & Holder- 

ness, 1877. 
Robert Willan, 1811 .. 
Rev. W. Carr, 1824 .... 

B. Preston, Poems, 1872 
Thoresby to Ray, 1703. 

C. C. Robinson, 1862.. 
W. Stott Banks, 1865.. 
Rev. A. Easther & Rev. 

T. Lees, 1883. 

Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
1829. 

A. C. Gibson, 1869. . . . 

R. Ferguson, 1873 .... 

Poems, Songs, and Bal- 
lads, 1839. 



20 Fumess 



South, 
South 



i 



E., Mid., & N. 
Cheshire 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Derbyshire (Bakewell 

District) 
Shropshire 



Ditto 

Staffordshire 

Ditto 
Leicestershire 



R. B. Peacock, in Phil. 

Soc. Trans., 1867. 
. P. Morris, 1869 .... 
. Collier, 6 ed., 1757 . . 
J. H. Nodal and G. 

Milner, Part I., 1875. 

Ditto 

R. Wilbraham, 2 ed., 

1826; orig. in Archao 

logia. Vol. XIX. 
Col. Egerton Leigh, 1877 
Robt. Holland, 1884 . . 
J. Sleigh, in Reliquary 

for January, 1865. 
Miss Jackson, 1879. . . . 



Orthography and 
Acceptation. 



Lincolnshire 

Ditto (Manley & 
Corringham) 



T. Wright, 1880 

R. Nares, 1822 

C. H. Poole, 1880 . . . 
A. B. Evans, D.D., and 

his son S. Evans, 

LL.D., 1881. 
J. E. Brogden, x866 .. 
Edward Peacock, 1877 



clem'd, clam'd ..i, 2 

clam 2 

cl2^mm*d, demm'd . . i 
clam 1,2 

clam, clem i 

clemm'd i 

clam : very occasional 

I ; usually 2 

clammed 2 

clam 1,2 

do ] 

tlammin i 

clem'd, clam'd . . . . i 

clamm'd : 

do ^ 

clam, clem i 

clam ] 

clemm'd i 

clam ] 

do ] 

clam 1,2 

clem ] 

clemm'd i 

clem J 

clam ] 

clem : 

clam or clem : 

clem, clam ; 

clam or clem 

clem; clam on th( 
Hereford border . . 

clem 

clamm'd 

clam or clem 

clamm, clam, clem . . 

clam 

clammed 
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A TABLB OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES — (continued). 



No. 



District. 



34 



35 



Northamptonshire . . 



Ditto 



36 Ditto 



37 

38 

39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 



Author and Date. 



Clare, Poems on Rural 
I-ife and Scenery, cir. 
1818. 

T. Sternberg, 1851 . . . . 

Miss Baker, 1854 



Warwickshire 

Herefordshire 

Worcestershire, West 

Ditto Upton-on 
Severn. 
East Anglia (Norfolk 

and Suffolk) 

Suffolk 

East 

Cornwall, West .... 

Wales (Radnorshire). 

I 

Ireland (Antrim and 
Down) I 



W. HoUoway, 1839. . . . 
G. Cornwall Lewis, 1839" 
Mrs. Chamberlain, 1882' 
Rev. Canon Lawson. 

1884. 
Rev. R. Forby, 1830 ..• 

I 

Edward Moor, 1823 . . i 

T.Wright, 1880 ; 

J. O. Halliwell, ed. 1874.; 
Miss M. A. Courtney, 

1880. 
Rev. W. E. T. Morgan, 

1881. 
W. H. Patterson, 1880.. 



I 



Orthography and 
acckptation. 



clamm'd [birds] . . . . i 



clam'd I 

clamm'd : applied to 
cattle which do not 
thrive for want of 
better pasture ; but 
it more frequently 
denotes parched 
with thirst. 

clam I 

do I 

clem I 

clam I 

clam I 

clammd i 

clam I 

clam, clem i 

clem 2 

do I 

clemmed to deathm 
perished with wet 
and cold. 



Note. — Five works in the foregoing list are General 
Dictionaries of Archaic or of Provincial English, or both, 
viz. : — 

3. F. Grose's Provincial Glossary. 

28. (43.) T. Wright's Diet, of Obsolete and Provincial English. 

29. Archdeacon Nares's Glossary . . . illustrating the works of English 

Authors, particularly Shakspere and his contemporaries. 

37. W. Holloway's General Diet, of Provincialisms. 

44. J. O. Halliwell's Diet, of Archaic and Provincial Words. 

I may here observe that the variant clam has several lio- 
monyms, which have various dialectal meanings, and most 
of them, no doubt, are of different origin. Halliwell has 
clam with thirteen acceptations besides No. i before given ; 
and T. Wright has clam with fourteen acceptations in addi- 
tion to the two given above. 
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11. QUOTATIONS, OR ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES 

from a few of the foregoing glossaries, referred to by their 
respective numbers. 

2. North: 

I am welly clemm'd. t^., almost stan'ed. 
4. Yorkshire, Cleveland : 

Ah's fairlings clammed (or clemmed) for want o' meat. 

ioa. Ditto Bradford : 

Ah wur tost like a dnicken man's noddle all t' neet 
Fur ah saw i* my dreeams sich a pityful seet 

haases as cowd an as empty as t'street. 

We little things tlammin o' t' floar. 

T* Lancashire Famine, p. 32. 
13. Ditto Wakefield: 

Clammed to deeath. 

22. Lancashire, North : 1866, Gibson (Dialect of High 
Furness), Folk-Speech of Cumberland ^ p. 86 : 

Wes* niver, I's insuer us, 
Be neeAkt or clemm'd or cald. 

Lancashire, South : 1790, Lees and Coupe, Harland's- 
Lancashire Ballads, **Jone o' Grinfilt,'* p. 217: 

Booath clemmin, un starvin, un never a fardin. 
It ud welly drive ony man mad. 

1867, Edwin Waugh, Factory Folk during tlie Cotton 
Famine, c. x„ p. 92 : 

There's a brother o* mine lives wi' us ; he'd a been- 
clemmed into th' grave but for th' relief. 

1868, Ben Brierley, Fratchingtons, c. iii., p. 35: 
Theau fastened on me like a clemmed leech. 

29. Staffordshire: 

1 shall be clamm'd (for starved). 

41. Suffolk: 

I'm clammd ta dead amost. 

[N.B. — This form prevails at Lincoln. See examples from my 
own researches, II. ii., below.] 

43. East : 

I would sooner clam than go to the workhouse. 
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DIALECTAL RANGE. 



II. DIALECTAL RANGE FROM MY OWN RESEARCHES, 

1873 TO 1885. 
i. TABLE OF LOCALITIES 

containing: In column i, the consecutive numbers; in 
column 2, the county ; in column 3, the town, village, 
township, &c. ; in column 4, the orthography, pronuncia- 
tion in glossic (within square brackets), and references 
to acceptations, as in the first table. In giving the 
places I proceed as before, in series from north to south. 



COUKTY. 



Lancashire 



Cheshire 



Derbyshire 



No. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 

13 

14 
15 
16 



17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 Staffordshire 

24 
25 



Town, Village, etc. 



Orthography and 
Acceptation. 



Shropshire 



26 

27 

28 Nottinghamshire. . 

I 

29 Lincolnshire 

30 Northamptonshire. 



Garstang 1881 

Burnley 1875: 

Farrington 1877 

Leyland do. 

West Houghton . . 1876' 

Stalybridge do. 

Hollingworth 1873 

Barrow 1884 

Middlewich 1877 

Famdon 1882 

Dore 1883 

Chesterfield do. 

Wingerworth (Stone 

Edge) 1883 

Monyash 1878 

Ashford 1875 

Marston Montgomery, 

1878 
South Normanton..i883 

Alfreton do. 

Heanor do. 

Sandiacre do. 

Edgmond 1885 

CorveDale 1882 

Oakamoor 1882 

Stone 1883 

Burton-on-Trent. . 1879 

Lichfield 1885 

Willenhall 1879 

Bingham do. 

Lincoln 1885 

Irchester do. 



clammed [tlaamd]. . . . 

clam [tlaam^] 

dam or clem [tlaam^ 

tlaem*] 

clammed [tlaamd] .... 
clem [tlaem^J 

do. do 

do. do 

clemmed [tlaemd] .... 

clem [tlaem^] 

clemmed [klaemd] .. 
clam [tlaam^] 

do. and clammed 
[tlaam\ tlaamd j .. 



do. [tlaam'j 
clem [tlaem^j 
clam [tlaam^] 



clem [tlaem^] 

clam [tlaam'J 

do. do 

do. do 

do. do 

clemmed [klaemd] .... 

clem [klaem^] 

clem [tlaem^J 

clemmed [tlaemd] . . 
clem or clam [klaem^ 

klaam'] 

clem [?] 

clam [klaam^J 

do. clammed [tlaam' 

tlaamd] 

clammed [tlaamd] .... 

do. do 2 
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TABLE OF LOCALITIES — {comtUUUdj. 



No. : C0C»TT. Townn. VuXACE. etc. 0«THOCEArHT AKD 

ACCCrTATIOK. 



31 j Warwickshire Coventry; not dated., clam "? klaam^ or 

I tlaam*: 

32 , Herefordshire .... Near Leominster. . 18S5 clemmed Hdaemd] . 

33 • Worcestershire .. Bewdley 1881 a-dammin' [a'klaam* 

i'n: 

Himtingdonshire.. Great Stnkelej.... do.! clemmed [Idaemd] ..2 

Oxfordshire Witnej 1884 clam [klaam^] 



54 
35 



I 



36 



Wales 

Flintshire ' Hanmer (Arowry) 1882, clemmed 'tlaemd^ . . . . 

(detached) twice. 



11. ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES 



recorded at fifteen of the places named in the preceding 
table, with the pronunciation in glossic (within square 
brackets). 

I. Lancashire: Garstang. 



Welly (nearly) clammed to deeuth mony a tim< 
[waeri* tlatnnd tu') d:ee-a'th mon>i' u') trah'im] , 



Ditto Farrington. 



Dusta (dost thoa) think I'm going t' eUm *em ?= 
[Diks-)tu' thingkau)m) goo. .i'n t) tlaam') u'm?] 

4. Ditto Leyland. 

I'm varry near elammed to deeuth=:i[Au)m) vaara" 
neen'r tlaamd tu') deeu'*th] . 

6. Ditto Stalybridge. 

We shanna elem him=:[Wi') shaan'u' tlaem'*) i'm] . 

9. Cheshire: Middlewich. 

Yo dunna (don't) elem your bally for fine clooiis- 
(clothes)=[Yu') dAn'u* tlaem* yu'r) baal-i' fu'r> 
fiah'in U:oou'z [tluoou*z] ] . 

11. Derbyshire: DoRE. 

Clam it to deeiith=[tlaam'-) i't tu') dieeu'th]. 

12. Ditto Chesterfield. 

Clammed to deeiJth= [tlaamd tu*) d:eeu*th]» 
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14. Derbyshire: Monyash. 

Tha'll cUm met' deeth=[Dhaa..)l tlaem') mi' t) 
deeth] . 

21. Salop: Edgmond. 

I amna (am not) clemmed=[Au) aam-) nu* klaemd] . 

24. Staffs. : Stone. 

Clemmed to death=[tlaemd tu') daeth]. 

29. Lincoln : Lincoln. 

Clammed to deeud= [tlaamd tu*) d:ee-u*dj . 

30. North Hants : Irchester. 

I*m nearly elawunedz:z[au)m) n:ee-u*rli* tlaamd] . 

32. Heref. : Near Leominster. 

Most (nearly) clemmed to death=[M:oa'st klaemd 
tu') daeth-] . 

33. Worces. : Bewdley. — Referring to a lady who was not 

charitably inclined, my informant, Mrs. 
Mary Ashcroft, about ninety-five years 
of age, observed : 

Afore her'd give it [say food] to them as bin a- 
clammin'zr: [u'f:oa-u*r uur')d gyiv) i't tu') dhaem* 
u'z) bin* u'klaam^'i'nj . 

36. Wales — Flint: Hanmer. 

Clemmed to jeth (death)= [tlaemd tu') jaeth*] . 



Being a native of the Peak of Derbyshire, I know that the 
form clem [tlaem*] prevails there, signifying **to starve." 
I also know from long personal experience that the same 
form, pronunciation, and meaning are current in East 
Cheshire and South Lancashire, including Manchester. 

The phrases "clemmed [or clammed] to death," and 
** nearly [or welly] clemmed [or clammed] to death," in 
their varied dialectal pronunciations, are used figuratively in 
most of the localities named, as equivalent to ** very hungry;" 
as, for instance, when persons may have been obliged to 
continue at work, from urgent causes, for a longer time than 
usual, before partaking of food. 
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III. CORRESPONDENCE IN THE MANCHESTER CITY NEWS. 

In January, 1878, there was some correspondence in this 
paper on ** The Dialectal Range of the Words Lake and Clem,'' 
I now give the small portion relating to clem : — 

.... The word cUm is said to be indigenous to Lancashire, 
and such may be the case. However, it is a word well-known 
amongst the poor nailmakers of South Staffordshire, and Hales- 
owen in Worcestershire. I first became acquainted with the 
word in the Midland counties, and when I came to reside in 
Lancashire I recognized it as an old acquaintance. Ask a Sedge- 
ley or Halesowen nailmaker how he is getting on, and the reply 
will in all probability be, *• We'm clemming/* that is, "we are 
starving.*' And in truth these poor nailmakers are being gradually 
starved out through the bulk of the nails being now made by 
machinery. H. Kerr. 

Stacksteads, Rossendale [Lancashire] . 

.... The word clem about Preston and neighbourhood was 
always pronounced clam, 1 never heard cUm except in South-east 
Lancashire. In the glossary [then] recently edited by Messrs. 
Nodal and Milner, several quotations from old writers are given 
in which the word is used, and consequently its range both was 
and is much wider than the county palatine. One of these, from 
Massinger, spells the word clam^ and another from Ben Jonson 
clem. Charles Hardwick. 

Manchester. 

The article written by myself on Clem, was inserted March 
30th, 1878, occupying not more than one- fourth the space of 
the present article, which includes the original information 
very considerably extended, and in addition, the results of 
my own dialectal researches. 



jB.— ETYMOLOGY, AND EARLY OR 
LITERARY USAGE. 

I. ETYMOLOGY. 

The word clem is of Teutonic origin. The primary senses 
of words which are cognate in several Teutonic languages 
are, **to press, squeeze, pinch," etc.; and from these has 
been developed the metaphorical meaning, "to be pinched 
with hunger," or, **to starve." 



B. I. i] ETYMOLOGY. 

i. I give cognate words from dictionaries in the 
following languages : 

1. German : 

a. Klemmen, v. a. and refl., to pinch, cramp, squeeze ; to 
jam. Fliigel, Lond. 184 1. 

h, KUtnmen, v. a. to pinch, squeeze hard and closely, to 
press. 

BekUmmtn, v. a. to press, to pinch, to oppress. 

Published by Cassell. London. 

2. Dutch : 

a. KUmmen, to pinch, clinch. 

S. H. Wilcocke, Lond. 1798. 

b, KlemmfH, v. a, and n., to pinch, clinch, oppress. 

KUmmen, v. n. to be benumbed with cold. 

Published by Otto Holtz, Leipsic, 1878. 

3. Anglo-Saxon : 

Dr. Bosworth has no corresponding verb. He has 
the two following nouns, which have the kindred senses 
of binding, holding, or restraint. 

1. Clam. 3. A bandage; what holds or retains, as a net, 

fold, prison. 

2. Clom [Frisian, KUml. A band, bond, clasp, bandage, 

chain, prison. 

4. Icelandic : 

KUmbra [Germ [an], KUmmen], to jam or pinch in a 
smith's vice. 

Kliimbr [sb] [akin to a well-known root-word common to 
all Teut [onicj languages ; cp. Germ. Klam, KUmmen j , 
a smith's vice. 

Cleasby and Vigfusson, Oxford. 1874. 

[N.B. — The root-word referred to is probably 
"Kramp." See Prof. Skeat's Etymol. Eng. Diet., s.u. 
clamp.] 



5. Danish : 

Klemme, v.t, to 

^errall and Repps, Kjobenhavn, 1861. 



Klemme, v.t. to pinch, squeeze, jam. 
Fei 



6. Swedish : 



Kldmma [56], f. press* sitta i klamma=:to be in great 
straits. 

Kldmma, v. a, to squeeze, to oppress, to pinch, to wring. 

Tauchnitz edit., Leipsic. 1883. 
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ii. From Dr. Stratmann's Diet, of Old English, and 
three Glossanes : 

1. Dr. Stratmann: 

Clemmen, O.L.Germ. (ant-.bi-)klemmian, O.H.Germ. (bi)- 
chlemmen, from clam=iclem, artare. Comp. for-clemmed 
(part.), Early Eng. Allit. Poems, 3, 395. 

2. R. B. Peacock's Lonsdale (N. Lane.) Glossary, 1867: 

Clam^ vA. to starve for want of food, to be very thirsty ; 
Dan. kletnme, to pinch; O.N. KUmma, to contract; Goth. 
Klammen, to pinch. 

3. Rev. J. C. Atkinson's Cleveland Gloss., 1868: 

dam, V, a. (i) To pinch, compress, force together. (2) To 
castrate by aid of compression. (3) v. n. and /. To su£fer 
from the pinching efifects of hunger, to starve. O.N [orse] . 
Klemma, co-arctare ; S [uio] - G [othic] , Klaemma, pnmere. 
stringere; Sw. DisX. Kldmma ; Dan. KUmme; Mid. Germ. 
Klimmen. Rietz observes that "in all probability there 
must have once been extant in O. English a strong vb. 
climan, clam. cUmmen^ or clummsn." Possibly oar existing 
vb., generally current in one or more of its senses through- 
out the North, is the only vb. ever in use, no instance of 
its occurrence being quoted as a South English word ; 
although the A.S. sb. clam, clom, bondage or bonds, con- 
straint, exists. 

CUmt V, n. and p. To su£fer from the effects of hunger.. 
Another form of clam (which see). 

4. Nodal and Milner's Lancashire Glossary, Pt. I„ 1875 : 

Clem (S. Lane.) ; clam (E., Mid., and N. Lane.) : v. to 
starve from want of food. Du. Klemmen, to pinch; O.L. 
Ger. {h\-)Klcmman ; O.H. Ger. {bi')ckUmmenf to clam ; 
Du. Kleumen, to be benumbed with cold. 

N.B. — It is necessary particularly to note the etymological 
difference between clam the synonym of clem, ** to be pinched 
with hunger," and clam, ** to stick or adhere to ;" the latter is 
derived from the Anglo-Sax. clam, ** a bandage, chain." — 
BoswoRTH.* Atkinson, in his Cleveland Glossary, clearly 
distinguishes the two words. See also Skeat's Eiymol, Diet, 
vv. Clam, Clamp, Clump, Cram, and Cramp. 

II. QUOTATIONS FROM THE 14TH TO THE 17TH CENTURY. 

1362. Piers Ploughman, p. 276 : 

Et this whan the hungreth 

Or whan thow clomsest for-cold 

Or clyngest for-drye. 

So quoted by T. Wright, edit. 1856. 

Gloss. No. 4, Rev. J. Atkinson has the variants, 
tlwu ; for cold ; and for drie. 



*Bosworth contuses clam ox clamm, a bandage, chain, with cl&m. mud, clay. They 
arc quite distinct. — W. W. S 



B. IL] EARLY OR LITERARY USAGE. 11 

1360. Early English A Hit. Poetns^ c. i., 392 : 

Ne best bite on no brom, ne no bent naa]>er, 
Passe to pasture, ne pike non erbes, 
Ne non ox to no hay, ne no horse to water; 
Al schal crye £or-clemmed. 

Quoted by Gloss. No. 22, Nodal and Milner. 

Dr. Stratmann gives forclemmed (part.), from the 
same, 3, 395. 

1598. Ben Jon son, Every Man out of his Humour, iii. 6 : 

Hard is the choise when the valiant must eate their armes,. 
or clem. Edit. Lond. 1640. 

The quotations in the following Glossaries must have been 
made from other editions, as there are various readings in each. 

(i) Nares, 1822: 

Hard is the choice, when the valient must eat their arms- 
or cUm. 

(2) TooNE, 1832 — as Nares — except the insertion 

of either after must, 

(3) Nodal and Milner, 1875 : 

Hard is the ch|)ice 
When valient men must eat their arms or clem, 

1602. Ben Jonson, Poetaster, i. 2: 

I cannot eat stones and turfs, say. What, 

will he cUm me, and my followers ? Aske 

him, an' he will cUm me : doe, goe. g^j^^ lo^^ jg^^ 

I cannot eat stones and turfs, say. What, 

will he clem me and my followers ? Ask him 

an he will cUm me ; do. go. Quoted by Nar«s. 

What ! will he clem me and my followers ? 

Quoted by Toone. 

1602. John Marston, Antonio and Mellida, Part IL, iii. 3 : 

Now barkes the wolfe against the fulle cheekt moon ; 

Now lyons haM-clamd entrals roare for food. 

Now croakes the toad, and night crowes screech aloud, 

Fluttering 'bout casements of departed soules ; 

Now gapes the graves, and through their yawnes let loose 

Imprison'd spirits to revisit earth. 

Ed, J. O. HaUiwell. 1856. 
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1620. Philip Massenger, Roman Actor, ii. 2: 

(1) —And yet I 

SoUicitous to increase it, when my intrails 
Were clamm'd with keeping a perpetual fast, &c. 

Quoted by Nares, 1822. 

(2) Brockett, 1825, quotes from the word '*when;" 

but has ** entrails" instead of ** intrails." 



(3) Nodal and Milner, 1875, quote from the word 
my. 



<( — »• 



(4) In the edition of Massinger by GifFord, 1845, 
the passage stands: 

And yet I 
Solicitous to increase it, when my entrails 
Were clemm'd with keeping a pt-rpetual fast. 

(Ante) 

1649. Bp. Percy's Folio MS., i. p. 225 (Scotish Feilde): 

there company was cUmmed : & much cold did suffer ; 
water was a worthy drinke: win it who might. 

Quoted by Atkinson, Gloss. No. 4. 



APPENDIX. 



THE WORD STARVE. 

This word is used in both literary and dialectal senses. 

I. I. The following literary senses are given by most 
modern English dictionaries : 

a. Intransitive. — 

To die or perish (i) of or with hunger \ and 

(2) of or with cold. 
h. Transitive. — 

To kill (i) by or with hunger ; and 
(2) by or with cold, 

Webster states that in the United States both 
the intrans. and trans, verbs are applied to death 
consequent on hunger only, and not in conse- 
quence of cold. 
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2. a. The dialectal sense in which the word is gene- 
rally used is — 

To suffer more or less from cold, but only tempo- 
rarily, not fatally. 

b. This dialectal sense of **to starve" is the correl. to- 

that of the verb **to clem/' viz. — 

(i) To starve, as resulting from cold ; and 
(2) To cUm, as resulting from hunger. 

c. It should be particularly noted that this usage of 

starve most probably prevails at all places where 
clem or clam signifies ** to be pinched with hunger." 
This is the case in the Peak of Derbyshire, and 
in several counties, as ascertained during my 
dialectal researches. At various places where my 
informants gave me the word clem or clam as be- 
longing to the respective dialects, they then 
immediately and voluntarily added that starve 
had the correl. sense above given. 

^. In the case of death resulting from cold, as in a 
snowstorm or keen frost, the phrase "starved to 
death" would be used. Indeed, this phrase is 
often used metaphorically, when the ** starving" 
is only temporary. 

II. From sixteen glossaries I now give the senses in 
which starve and its derivatives are used. 

1. Various Dialects: J. O. Halliwell, ed. 1874. 

Starved, excessively cold. 

2. Ditto T. Wright, 1880. 

Starved, adj. very cold. 

3. Yorkshire, Cleveland : Rev. J. Atkinson, 1868. 

Starvations, adj. cold, chilling, inclement, fit to starve- 
one with cold. 

Starve, v. a. to cause to suffer from extreme cold ; 
of fre<^uent use in the passive, as well as in the- 
participle present. 

4. Ditto Whitby District: F. K. Robinson, 1875. 

Starvatious, adj, bleak, barren. 

Starving t adj. keenly cold : ** starving weather." 

Black-starved, adj. blue with cold, like the nose and 
fingers in winter. 
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5. Yorkshire, Mid: C. C. Robinson, 1876. 

StarvatiouSj adj. chilly. 

6. Ditto Wakefield : W. S. Banks, 1865. 

Starved, cold. "Ahm ommost starv'd sti£f;" also, 
pined. 

7. Lancashire, Lonsdale: R. B. Peacock, 1867. 

Starved, adj, excessively cold. 

8. Cheshire: Col. Egerton Leigh, 1877. 

Starved, adj. used as a synonym for cold. 

9. Ditto Robert Holland, 1885. 

Starved, fart, perished with cold ; but not used in 
Cheshire for perished with hunger. Land is also 
said to be starved when it is cold for want of 
drainage. 

10. Derbyshire, Bakevvell District: J. Sleigh, 1865. 

Starve, to clem or famish. 

11. Shropshire: Miss Jackson, 1879. 

Clem klem*] , v. a. to pinch with hunger ; to famish. 
Common. Starve is never used in this sense ; it 
is applied to cold only. 

12. Staffordshire: C. H. Poole, 1880. 

Starve, to be deprived of warmth. To avoid ambi- 
guity, so as not to confuse the meaning of this 
word, the old writers used the term — "hunfier 
starved." 

•*We have been very much affected with the 
cries and wants of the poor this hard season, 
especially those about the town, who are ready 
to starve for want of coal." 

Sir E. Turner, temp. Charles 11. 

13. Leicestershire : A. B. Evans, D.D., and his son, 1881. 

Starve f v. n. to be chilled through ; perished with 
cold : never used for perishing of hunger. 

14. Lincolnshire, Manley and Corringham : Edward 

Peacock, 1877. 

Starve, v. to chill. "It was so cowd I was omust 
starved to dead." 

15. Northamptonshire: T. Sternberg, 1851. 

Starved, cold. "I be so starved.'' "It's a starvin 
wind." 
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i6. Worcestershire, West: Mrs. Chamberlain, 1882. 

Starve^ v. to be cold. 

Starven^ adjj. pinched with cold. " Alice is such a 
nesh little thing! W*en 'er's plaayin' with th' 
others in an evenin'. 'er'U run into the 'ouse, 
an' 'er'U say, 'Oh, mammy, do put I on a jacket, 
I be so starvenT" 

III. Etymology. — Starve is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
stcorfan^ to starve, die, perish ; Du. sterven, v, n. to 
die; Ger. sterben, v, n, to die; to die away; to cease, 
perish, become extinct. Cf. Icel. star/, a trouble, 
labour ; and star/a, to work, labour. 

In conclusion, I have the pleasure to cite Prof. Skeat's 
article on this word from his Etymological English Dictionary. 

Starve, to die of hunger or cold, to kill with hunger or cold. 
Orig[inalIy] intransitive, and used in the general sense of "to 
die," without reference to the means. M[iddle] £[nglish] 
sterutn (with u^iv), strong verb; pt. t. starf, Chaucer, C[ant.] 
T^'ales], 935, pp. storuen, or istoruen, id. 2016.— [=directly 
derived from] A.S. steor/an, to die, pt. t. stearf, pp. storfen ; 
"s/^ai/of hungor"=:died of hunger, A:ng].-S[ax]. Chron. an. 
1124, last line. Hence was formed the trans, verb sterfan^ to 
kill, weak verb ; appearing in astarfed, pp., Matt. xv. 13 (Rush- 
worth gloss). The mod ["em* E. has confused the two forms, 
making them both weak.4'r=not derived from, but cognate 
with] Du. sterven, pt. t. stierf, storf^ pp. gestorven ^'i- [not derived 
from, but cognate with] G [erm] . sterben, pt. t. start, pp. ge- 
storben. All from Teut [^onic] base Stars, according to Fick, 
iii. 347 ; he also cites Icel. starf, labour, toil, starfa, to toil, as 
belonging to the same root. 
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LAKE = TO PLAY. 

The modern use of this word, with its commonest variant 
Laik, and scarce variants Laike and Leak, is dialectal. In 
Early and Middle English it stood side by side with the word 
play as a literary word, and was used quite as extensively.^ 
As we shall see, both are derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
But, while **to play" and its derivatives have kept their 
stand as literary English to the present day, "to lake" and 
its derivatives have long since become dialectal, and confined 
chiefly to the northern counties. The dialectal range of lake 
is much less than that of clem. 



No. 



^.—MODERN DIALECTAL RANGE. 

I. FROM GLOSSARIES OR PRINTED BOOKS, 
i. A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES 

in which the verb to lake and its derivatives are found. 



District. 



Author and Date. 



Words and Parts of 
Speech. 



T 

2 

3 

4 
5 

6 
7 



lO 

II 

12 

13 

14 
15 



North Country . . Tohn Ray, 1674 

Ditto . . N. Bailey, 1749 

Ditto .. J. T. Brockett. 1825 .. 

North of England. Rev. J. Hutton. 1781 . . 

North ! Grose and Pegge, 1839. 

Not stated I Ditto 

North ! W. Holloway, 1839. . . . ' 

Ditto i J. O. Halliwell, ed. 1874. 



Ditto 

Not stated . . , 
Cumberland , 



Ditto 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Central and S.W. 

Central 

North 

Cumberland and 

Westmorland. 
Westmorland .... 



16 j Durham (Teesdale)^ 



T.Wright. 1880 ; 

Ditto 

Rev. Josiah Relph. 
Poems and Glossar>*, 
1798. 

Jollie's Manners and 
Customs, 181 1. 

A. C. Gibson, 1869. . . . 

R. Ferguson, 1873 .... 

W. Dickinson, 1878 . . 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Poems, Songs, and Bal- 
lads, 1839. 

Rev.Wm. Hutton (Wm. 
de Worfat), "A Bran 
New Wark." 1785. , 

[^Dinsdale^ , 1839 



lake, V, 

do. V. 

do. V. ; laking, sb, 

do. I'. 
leakl V. 
lake, V. 

do. V. 

do. v.; lake, laker,, 
lakin, sbb. 

do. sb. 
laike, lake, w. 
lake, V, 



laiker, sb. 

laik. laikins, sbb. 

laik. V, 

lake, sb. 

lakin, sb. 

leayk, sb, 

laik or lake, v. ; laiker. sb. 



laaking, part. 



lake, r. ; lakes, lakin. 
babby -lakin, sbb. 
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A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES — (cOHttnuedj, 



No. District. Author and Datk. Words and Parts of 

Speech. 



Yorkshire: — i 

17 Cleveland Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 18O8 lake, laik, v.; laker, 

I laking-brass, lakins, 
laikins, sbb, 

18 Whitby District. F. K. Robinson, 1875.., lake, v.; lake or lairk, 

' lakes, lakers, lakin, 
I ; lakin-house, laking- 

brass. lakin-kist, sbb. ; 

lakesome or lakish ,a(f;: 
I laked, lakin, partt. 

19 Svvaledale ' Capt. J. Harland, 1873. lake, t*. ; laking, babby- 

i laking, sbb. 

20 M id- Yorkshire . . C. C. Robinson, 1876.. | laik, v.; laikins, laikin- 

brass, sbb. 

21 ' West Riding i Dr. Willan, i8ri lake, r. ; laking, s6. 

22 Craven Rev. W. Carr, 1824 • • ^o. v. ; lacons. lakins, 

1 1 sbb. 

23 East Yorkshire.. W. H. Marshall, 1788.. laik, r. 

24 Holderness Ross, Stead, and Hoi- lake, r. 

derness, 1877. 

25 Leeds District . . Thoresby to Ray, 1703. 



do. V. 

laik, t'. ; lakins, sb. 
lake, V. 



26 I Leeds ' C. C. Robinson, 1862 . . 

27 Halifax Append. H. to Hunter's 

H allamshi re Glossary , 
' 1829. I 

28 I Almond bury and Rev. A. Hasther and do. t;.; lake, lakins, 5/*ft. 

Huddersfield. , Rev. T. Lees, 1883. 
29. Hallamshire Rev. Joseph Hunter, do. v. ; lakin, sb. 
(Sheffield Dis.) 1829. ; 

Lancashire: — ■ 

30 Lonsdale , R. B. Peacock, in Phil, laik, lake, v. ; lake, laker, 

' i Soc. Trans., 1867. | laking, sbb. 

31 Fumess ; J. P» Morris, 1869 .... laik, sb. ; lakin', part. 

32 , Ditto Nodal and Milner, Part lake, v, 

i I H., 1882. I 

33 Lincolnshire L ^* ^i^ogden, 1866 . . , laking-about. 

34 Gloucestershire Rev. R. W. Huntley ..■ laiking, /arL 

(Cotswold) I 

35 Scotland ' Dr. Jamieson, ed. 1879-; laik, laike, sb. 

I 82. I 



11. DEFINITIONS OR SENSES. 



A considerable variety of words, phrases, and sentences 
is used in these definitions. The numbers appended to 
these refer to the glossaries in the foregoing table in 
which each such word, phrase, and sentence is found, 
c 
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a. Verb. 

Lake : To play— i. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 7, 8, 9. 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 
24. 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32. 

To sport — 17. To perform — 18. 

To engage in a game — 24. 

To trifle or act with levity — 24. To be idle — 28. 

When men are out of work they are said •• to /aA^"— 28. 
Laik : To play — 12, 14, 20, 26, 30. 

To amuse oneself — 12. 

To play, as children ; or at cards, or other game — 23. 
Laike : To play- 8. 
Leake : To play like children — 5. 

b. Substantives. 

Lacons: Playthings, toys — 22. 

Lake : A Play — 7, 30. A player, or actor — 8. 
Play — 13. A game — 18, 20, 30. 

Laker : A player or actor — 7. 

A player, or rather one who plays — 17. 
One who plays — 30. 

Lakers : Players — 18. 

Lakes : Sports, games — 16. 

Entertainments — 18. 
Lakin : A plaything — 7, 8, 29. 

A toy — 7, 8, 18. A child's toy — 13. 

A child's plaything — 16. 

Lakins : Things to be played with, toys at large — 17. 
Trifles — 18. Playthings — 22, 26, 28. 
Toys — 22, 28. Games — 28. 

Laking: A plaything — 3,9,21. 

Lakin-house : A gaming house ; the children's playroom ; a theatre 
—18. 

Lakin-kist : A box of toys — 18. 

Babby-lakin : A child's plaything — 16. 

Laking-brass : Money given to a child to spend on its own amuse- 
ment ; in toys, &c., as it may be — 17. 

The stakes on the gaming-table termed "the bank"; 
pocket money for enjoyment— 18. 

Babby-ldking : A plaything — 19. 

Laik: (i) A play — 11, 31. 

(2) A term used by boys to denote their stake at play — 35. 

(3) Used metaphorically to denote the strife of battle - 35. 
Laikc : See laik (2), (3). 

Laiker : A person engaged in sport — 10, 14. 
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Laikins: Playthings — ii, 20. Toys — 11. Things to be played 
with, toys at large — 17. 

Laikin-brass : Pocket money — 20. 

Lairk : A game — 18. 

Leayk: Play — 13. 

c. Adjective. 

Laktsome OT lakish : Frolicsome— 18. 

d. Participles. 

Laked: Played or performed — 18. 

Lahin : Playing or sporting in aU senses — 18. 

Lakin' : Playing rinfin. "to play'' is wrong] — 31. 

Laking : When a mill has stopped running temporarily, the hands 
are said to be "laking." — 26. 

A toy — 30. 

Lahing-ahout : Idling, wasting time — 33. 

Laa/rf»^ : Amusing himself — 15. 

Laihing: IdXmg, playing truant: Quasi, lacking service, master- 
less — 34. 



in. QUOTATIONS OR ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES. 

from a few of the foregoing glossaries, referred lo b) 
their respective numbers. 

II. Cumberland: 

But laiks at wate-not-whats within 
O' Sunday eftemeun. 

Relph. AJte H ^ate. 

Here's hdhhy-laikins — rowth o' spice. 
On sto's an' stands extended. 

Stagg. Roslty Fair, 

15. Westmorland : 

But hah ! wha is this that fancy marks, shooting 
dawn the braw of Siavely, and laaking on the banks 
of Windtrmere ? ^ ^^^^ ^^j., jjr^^^^ „ ^^^^ 

18. Yorkshire, Whitby District: 

Lake, or lairk, sb. " He's full of his lake,*' his fun. 

Lake, V. " That caard weant lake at that bat," that 
game will not play at that rate, or that affair will 
not succeed in the manner it is carried on. 

Lakes, sb. "All maks o' lakes," all kinds of enter- 
tainments. 

Lakin, part. "I call it a laking do," a gambling 
affair. 
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t 26. Yorkshire, Leeds: 

I 



I 






" Awiiay wi* yuh out an' Idak a bit — goa a Idaking 
i* Tommy's cloise till I fetch yuh." 

"When we've laahed wal te-a-time we'll come 
home mother !" 

28. Ditto Almondbury and Huddersfield: 

An ancient dame who lived at Sharp Lane end. 
being of an economical turn of mind, was fond of 
knitting, and said one evening at the conclusion 
of her labours, '* Au ha' burnt a hopenny cannle, 
and addled a fkrdin— it's better nor lakin.*' 

31. LaNXASHIRE, FURNESS : 

Mr. J. p. Morris cites the two quotations follow- 
ing from Cumberland Ballads ; of course thus im- 
plying that the dialectal forms in these instances 
are identical with those of Fumess — 
Nae mair he cracks the leave o'th' green. 

The cleverest far abuin ; 
But lakes at wait-not-whats within. 
Aw Sunday efter-nuin. 

Relph. Cumb. Ball., p. 7. 

May luiky dreams lake round my head this night, 
And show my true-luive to my longing sight. 
Ewan Clark. Cumb. BaU., p. 162. 

33. Ditto FuRNEss: 

A lot of us lads wer' lakin down ^t t' la end o' 
Brou'ton. j p Morris. Seige 0' Brou'ton, p. 3. 



I. DIALECTAL RANGE FROM MY OWN RESEARCHES. 

1876 TO 1879. 

I As only a small portion of the area in i^hich " Lake = to 

i plsiy/* prevails, lies within the area investigated by myself, 

^ the instances of its use which I have recorded are compara- 

tively few. 

I. Lanx.\shire, Burnley, August, 1876: 

a. This word is indigenous or in regular use here — 

(i) In the active sense of playing at games, and 
! ordinary children's play. 

(2) In what may be termed the passive sense of 
cessation from labour. (<i) through the sto]> 
page of mills and other works, or (b) in other 
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b. My principal informant was Mr. James Fielding, an 

intelligent mill operative [thenj thirty years of age, 
and a native. He dictated to me the Burnley version 
of Mr. Ellis^s "Comparative Specimen," and on the 
word in question gave me the following examples — 

Question. — How lung arta (art thou) lakin' for ? [a'iiu 
liiing u'rt'u) lai-ki'n f:aur ?] Reply.— VJe're 
brokken down (at the mill) for all th' after- 
noon [wi')r brok-'n dia'ufin fu'r) au*l th) 
aaf*t'u'mou5on] . 

Taw-lakin* [tau'-lai-ki'nj = playing at marbles. 
N.B. — Taws [tau'z] = marbles. 

c. Mrs. Fielding said to some one — 

[We'n] bin lakin' this week ["weejn bin laiki'n 
dhis w:ee*k'] ; the mill being stopped. 

d. Boy, playing with others at cricket, in reply to a question 

put Dy myself — 

Wen we're lakin* at cricket [waen wi')r laiki'n 
u't) kriki't: . 

e. Mill operatives speaking of a man who was temporarily 

doing a job of work which was inferior to that of his 
own occupation, one of them observed — 

He'd better do that than (or tin) lakin' [i')d 
baet'^u'r d:oo' dhaat dhu'n [or ti'n] lai'ki'n] . 

2. Lancashire, Colne, December, 1879 : 

Heard lakin' z playing, spoken by three persons, and 
pronounced as follows — 

a. Youth— [laiki'n]. 

b. Man to another — [laiki*nl . 

c. Woman — [lieyki'n] . 

3. Yorkshire, Marsden nr. Huddersfield, April, 1878: 

a. Boys playing at '*pig and stick" — 

Used lake [lai'k] = to play, several times ; also, a 
laker [u') laiku'rj = a player, who was wanted 
to make up the number on one side. 

b. Eight or nine girls, say 13 to 17 years of age, playing at 

ball — 

Used lake [laikj = to play. 

HI. CORRESPONDENCE IN THE MANCHESTER CITY NEWS. 

In January, February, and March, 1878, there was some 
correspondence in this paper on '* The Dialectal Range of 
the Words Lake and Clem.'* I now give a selection from the 
portion relating to lake : — 

(i) Mr. Hard wick, in his note on Boggart Ho' Clough, remarks that 
he never remembers hearing the "Yorkshire word lake (to play) 
used in Lancashire, except at Clitheroe, on the Yorkshire border.'* 
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Yet the word has a much wider range in Lancashire than 
supposes. *'Lake" is in common use for play from Rochd 
down Whitworth Valley, Rossendale Valley, and round by H 
If I lingden and Ramsbottom. In Rossendale at the present ti 

- ' [Ian. 1878], "laking" is a word in too many mouths, owing 

the cotton mills running short time H. Kerr 

Stacksteads, Rossendale [Lancashire] . 



Ifll , 



!• ' 



(2) Referring to the Yorkshire word " lake" (to play) in my previc 
communication, I merely observed that I had myself only hes 
it spoken indigenously in the neighbourhood of Clitheroe on 1 
Yorkshire border ; but of course I implied the probability of 
location in places similarly situated. I never heard it in \ 
neighbourhood of Manchester, except as a professed importatii 
and I have met with no one that ever did 

Charles Hardwick 

(3) .... I was born in the ancient village of Clough-fold 
Rossendale, and spent the first twenty years of my existence 
its immediate neighbourhood, and during that period the woi 
"lake" and "lakin'* were in daily use, and in the mouths of 1 
villagers were veritable "household words." J. C. T 

Heaton Chapel [Lancashire] . 

(^) Many years ago, at a magistrates' meeting in Lincolnshire 

country fellow who had eloped with another's wife was char^ 

with felony in reference to some articles which she took with h 

The defence was that it was merely a "May-lek," or May gar 

which the people of that class indulged in at that season, a 

that in this case it had taken the form of a thoughtless jaunt t( 

neighbouring large town. The word is of Scandinavian orig 

J , In Stockholm museum one of the paintings is described as *' B( 

5 ' der som Ukd blindbock" (peasants who play blindman's buf 

* and another, a boy, "som lekcr med kort*' (who plays with card 

The svensk, like our English word, evidently only means m< 
sport, for where any game of skill is intended " spela" is used, 
"A gentleman and two ladies," "som spela kort" (who //ay card 
"Ossian and the young Alpin," "lyssna till Malvina's harpsp 
(listen to Malvina's harp play). There seems yet another distii 
tion between the skill ot mind indicated by the verb "spels 
and of hand denoted by the noun "slojd" (pronounced neai 
as "sloight"), and which seems to remam in use with us only 
the term "sleight of hand." In Sweden it signifies any han 
craft skill, and there are " slojd " schools for teaching such. T 
Danes have for nouns "leg" and "spil." We seem to preset 
the "spela** and "spil" almost identically in our "spell" 1 
enumerate the letters of a word, a charm, to trace out, to ta 
one's turn at work. &c.) ; and though our meanings have g 
more confined to particulars, the essence of the word — the mem 
r skill — is common to both. The words "lek" and "clam"* 

j\ have heard in use in the wapentake of Corringham, Lincolnshii 

I of the provincialisms of which I observe the English Dialc 

Society has published a glossary. Is not to "lark" a variati 
i of "lek" or "lake"? H. J.P. 



i^ ■ 



* Clammed, pp. parched with thirst. i:» Peacock's Lhxcolnsh. (ManUy and Corri.i^h 
Glossary. 
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(5) I hope it will not be forgotten, even by the prejudiced, that the 
old A.S. equivalent for "play" is not so dead a horse as is 
imagined. The word "lark" — not alauda— is common to all 
dialects, and it is only \kc with a slight burr. So all systematizers 
of the English language, from Latham onward, take care to make 
known. Much so-called slang is only good old English which 
has taken a Bohemian turn, and I confess to a weakness for your 
genuine Bohemian Hittitb. 

(6) I have read with interest the various contributions of your 
correspondents anent this word, but have not seen mention by 
any of them of its use in the part of Yorkshire to which I belong 
It is in general use, and has been during my recollection — over 
forty years — in the large district which lies between and adjacent 
to the towns of Halifax and Huddersfield, in the West Hiding 
of Yorkshire ; including the townships and villages of Sowerby 
Bridge, Elland, Greetland Norland. Soyland, Barkisland, Stain- 
land, Ripponden, Rishworth, and many others. The pronuncia- 
tion of the word varies in the different localities, but all the places 
named above use it in one or the other of the forms as at the 
head: for instance, in Stainland "lake" is the form adopted, 
while in Barkisland, only a mile distant, "laik" is the version. 
The word is us«l to express either games of amusement or skill, 
or as a cessation from labour ; thus they say, " ahr (our) lads are 
off laikin at fooitball;'' or. **yon lot are laikin at cairds'' (card- 
playing) ; and in summer or droughty weather, when the water 
in the brook runs low, and in consequence the mills stop working, 
the hands, when questioned as to their absence from work, reply, 
"we're laikin for water," i.e., playing, or not working for wanf of 
water. Old Ben. 

(7) The expression " taw-laikin "^)laying at marbles, which occurs 
in the comments on the above subject by your learned correspon- 
dent Mr. Hallam. brings to my recollection a reminiscence or my 
boyhood, which had all but escaped it. When playing at marbles 
each of us put one or more into the ring to be played for, and 
they were called our " lakers,*' the one we played with our 
'* pitcher." This occurred north of the Grampians over fifty 
years ago, but I have never noticed the expression "lake" in this 
neighbourhood applied either to marbles or any other juvenile 
games. A. J. 

The article by the writer was in two sections, which were 
respectively inserted March 2nd and i6th, 1878 ; but the 
space occupied was only equal to about four pages of the 
present article. In the area or dialectal range, the number 
of glossaries enumerated was twenty- four, but now thirty- 
five. In the section on the early usage of lake and piay^ 
references to early works and forms only of the two words 
were given ; I have now added quotations from a number of 
Early and Middle English works, exemplifying the uses of 
these words. See B ll. 
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B.— ETYMOLOGY, AND EARLY OR 
LITERARY USAGE. 

I. ETYMOLOGY. 

i. The word lake or laik is derived from Icelandic. I 
therefore give the verb and substantive^ with their 
meanings, from Vigfusson ; and cognate words and 
definitions from other Teutonic languages. 

I, Icelandic: 

Leika, [vh.l pres. hik ; pret. lih, Uku ; part. Uikinn ; [Ulf [ilas. 
laikan ■=. axtpriy ; A. S. li'ican ; mid. H. G. Uiche ; Dan 
I Uge ; Swed. Uka ; North E. to lake] : — to play, sport. 

I 2. to delude, play a trick on. 

I Leikr, [sb.] m., mod. dat. leik.aicc. Uiki\ [Ulf [lias] , faiAszz: 

I xfif»i* Luke XV. 25 ; A. S. Inc ; North E. laik ', O. H. G. 

I leik ', Dan. leg \ Swed. lek']: — a game, play, sport, 

I including athletics. 2. metaph. a game, sport. 

[ Leikari, a, w. [North E [nglish] laker] , a player, esp [ecially] 

I a fiddler, jester. 

j Cleasby & Vigfusson, Oxford, 1874. 

j 2. Swedish : 

I Leka, V. a. and «. To play, k) sport, to toy. 

f Lek, sb, m. Sport, play, fun, game. 

i Tauchnitz, Edit., Leipsic, 188^. 

j 3. Danish : 

Lege, v.i. &> a. to play. 

Leg, [sb] , game, play: julc-leg, Christmas-game. 

Per rail & Repps, Kjobenhavn, 1861. 



Anglo-Saxon: 



I Lacan, [vb.]: (p. hole, h'c, we Ucon; pp. lacen), i. To 

offer, present, sacrifice. 2. To celebrate religiously, 
to dance, play. 

Lac, gclac [sb.]. i. A gift, offering, sacrifice. 2. Play, sport. 
Dr. Bosworth's Compen. Ang.-Sax, Diet. ; corrected by 
Ettmiiller. Lond., 1852. 

5. McESO-GoTHic: 

a. Laikan, vb. (pt. t. lailaik, pp. laikans), to skip or leap for 
joy, Lu. I. 41, 44; 6. 23. [O.E. laik, to play.] 

Laiks, sir. sb. m. (pi. laikos), a sport, a dance, a dancing. 
Lu. 15. 25. [cf. E. 'a lark,' i.e. a sport, frolic] 

Rev. 'now Prof.] W. W. Skeat, Lond. & Berlin, i868* 
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b. Dr. I^)renz Diefenbach, in his excellent Gothic Ghsktry 
iVcr;;Uichcndcs Wortcrbuch der Gothischen Sprache), 
Franckfort-on-the-Main. 1851, — written in German — 
has the following, vol. ii, p. 124: — Laikan, [vb.], redpl. 
lailaik, lailaikun, laikans, springen.^ hiipfen.^ oxtpri.^ 
Laiks, [sb.] m. (pi. laiko5),iainz, * x®^«f»* Luc. 15. 25. 

N.B. — He also gives the cognate forms in about tiveiity 
languages, ancient and modem. 

f . I give the passages referred to from the Gothic version 
by Wulfila or Ulfilas. a.d. 360: — 
Luke i. 41. — "Yah war}), swe hausida Aileisabai}> golein 
Mariins, lailaik barn In qi))au izos ;"=:" And it came to 
pass, that, when Elizabeth heard the salutation of 
Mary, the babe leaped in her womb." 

ib. i. 44. — "Sail allis sunsei war)) stibna goleinais 
]:>einaizos in ausam meinaim, lailaik bata barn in 
swignil)ai in wambai meinai ;":=•• For, lo, as soon as 
the voice of thy salutation sounded in mine ears, the 
babe leaped in my womb for joy.'* 

ib. vi. 23. — "Faginod in yainamma daga, yah laikid;'*=: 
••Rejoice ye in that day, and leap for joy." 

ib. XV. 25.— "Wasu|)-))an sunus is sa aljiza ana akra; 
yah qimands. atiddya newh razn, yah gahausida 
saggwins yah laikins ;"=." Now his elder son was in the 
field : and as he came and drew nigh to the house, he 
heard musick and dancing.'* 

ii. REV. J. c. Atkinson's Cleveland Gloss.^ 1868 : 

Lake, laik, r. n. To play, to sport. 

In addition to the forms of the verb from Anglo-Saxon, 
Moeso-Gothic, Old Norse (Icelandic), Danish, and 
Swedish, as given above, he also has — Old Swedish 
leka ; Swedish dialects laika, laka ; N. Frisian Uechen, 
lecge ; and Mid. Germ, leic/ien. 

II. EARLY OR LITERARY USAGE : being (i.) forms, and (ii) 

QUOTATIO.NS, FROM THE I2TH TO THE i6TH CENTURY. 

i. FORMS. 

The numbers 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 refer to the centuries 
respectively. 

Substantive. 

Singular and plural. — 12 lakess. larke, le^kes. le^^kess, 
loac, loc; 12-13 ^^i lakes; 12-14 laik, laike ; 13 
lak, lok, lokes; 13-14 lake. leik. leyk; 14 layk, 
layke), layking; 14-15 laikes, laykes ; 15 laiching, 
lakan, lakayns, laykin', laykyng; 15-16 layke; 16 
laykin. No daU : lakynes, lakys, layks. 



I. To spring, leap, jump. 2. To hop, skip. jnmp. 3. To skip, leap, bound wantonly. 
4. A dance; ftght, brawl, sport. 5. A dance, assembly of people singing and 
dancing; a chorus. 
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Verb. 

Present tense. — 14 layke^ ; 14, i.3, layke ; 15 lake, 
lakys. 

\i j Past t. — 12 laiket, lakeden (pi.), lakedenn (pi.) ; 12' 

14 laiked ; 13 leikeden (sing.), leykeden (sing.)- 
14 laikid, layked. layked him, laykeden (pi.); 15 
laiked him, laykede hime. 

Imperative. — 12 lakys (pi.). 

Infinitive. — 12 lake, laken, lakenn. le^ken. le^)kenn 
13 layke. leike, leyke, leyken ; 14 laike, layke, 
layky hem. 

Part, pres. — 14 layking. 

f N.B. — I find Dr. Stratmann, in some of his examples, has i where the 

originals have y. 
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11. QUOTATIONS. 



Orthog. of Fragnunt of Elfric's Grammar^ Elfric's Glossary, and a 

I" I " ^** * Poem on the Soul and Body, in the orthography 

[: t of the 1 2th century, but originally written 

f ante 1000 ;ed. T. Phillips, 1838. 

I sh. Ide, " munus," 4, 56, (Stratmann). 



1154-89. Destruction of Troy: an Alliterative Romance, ed, 
!' Panton & Donaldson, for E.E.T.S., vols. 39,56, 

•;! i vb. (i) to do, to act : — 

I i And euyn laiked as hom list, lettid horn noght 1. 7046 

•j ■ •(2) to fight :— 

Thus )>ai laiket o pe laund the long day ou/r. 1. 9997 

(3) to say, to express : — 

Lakys now, ledys, what you lefe think, 

And what ye deme to be done at this du tyme. 1. 9807 

sb, a play ; hence a fight, danger, struggle : — 

Laike— 11. 781 1, 9658, 9847 

Laik — 

■j be day wex dym, droupit J>e sun. 

j • pe lyght wex lasse, and }>e laik endit. 1. 1040S. 

Larke, conflict, battle : — 

Gret slaght in Jie slade, & slyngyng to (ground. 
And mony lost hade )>e lyfie, or |« lark: endit ! 

\ Ante) 

i ' 1200 A Moral Ode, in Old English Homilies, and series ; ed 

Dr. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1873. 

sb, Lact ofiering, gift. 

Litel lac is gode lief pe comeC of gode wille. 1. 203 



1- 973 


1. 12044- 


1. 1172 


1. 7430. 


1. 964. 
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c. 1200. Legend of Katharine of Alexandria j ed. Morton 

1841. 

sb. dat. bruhten to lake. 63 (Stratmann.) 

c. 1200. The Ormulnm [Lincolnshire], ed. White, 1&52. 

vh. Lakenn (laken), to make oflerings. 
To l^wwtenn Godd 3 lakenn, 

Le^\kettH {U^en) : — 
Alls iff he wollde U^^keiin. 

Lakesst, 2 p. sing: — 
}>a lakesst tu Drihhtin wi}>}> shep 
gastlike i )>iDe |»xwess. 

Lakedenn (lakeden), pa. t. plar: 
\>ai pre kingess lakedenn Crist. 

sb. Lac, offering, gift. 

Off patt Judisskenn follkess lac. 

^ bi )«Ltt allterr wass ^ lac 
O fele wise jarrkedd. 1. 1062. 

Lac, plur : — 
Her habbe ice shxwedd )M*inne lac 
forr Inrinne kinne leode. 1. 1144. 

Lakess, U^kess (U^kess), plur. : — 
))a )>re kingess lakedenn Crist 

Wi)})) )>rinne kinne lakess, 
Wijtb recless, 3 wi)>b gold, t ec 

Wi)))> myrra, an aere sallfe. 1. 7431. 

I skemmtinng 3 inn idelle^^ 
Inn xgxde -) i le}}kess. 1. 2166. 

IVedlac—vtedlock, 1. 2499* 

1205. Layamon's Brit [Worcestershire], cd. Madden, 

1847. 

sb. Lac — Heo numen ]>at \kc. 1. 17748. 

Lake (dat.) I. 31953. 

(Stratmann). 

c. 1230. Ancren Riwle [Dorsetshire], ed. Morton, 1853. 

sb, Lokes-= gifts — 

Hit nis nout for nout iwriten iSe holie gospelle of ^ 
))reo kinges |«t comen uorto offren Jesu Crist )ieo 
deorwur5e )>reo lokes, p. 132, 1. 10. 

Lakes, in MS. Titus D. xviii., Cott. lib. Brit. Museum 
with the same meaning. 

1230. Lifiadt of St, Juliana, ed. Cockayne, for E.E.T.S., 
vol. 51, 1872. 

sb. Brudlac [= bridelaik] , nuptials 



Elewsius ^ luuede hire 
)iuhte sw [i] £6 longe 
]>at ha neren to brudlac 
•} to bed ibrohte. 



To Eleusius, )«t loved her, 
it seemed very long, that 
she were not to bridal 
and to bed brought, p. 7. 
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c. 1250. Story of G^«^si5 and Exodus [Norfolk and Suffolk] , 
an Early English Song, ed. R. Morris, for E.E.T.S., 7, 
1865. 

sb. Loac = gift, present — 

And iacob sente fer bi-foren 

him riche loac. and sundri boren, 

And iordan he dede ouer waden. 

Orf & men, wiS weWe laden. 1. 1798. 

c. 1280. The Lay of Havelock THE Dane [Lincolnshire], 

ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., ex. ser. 4, 1868. 

vb. Layke, kyhe, leyken, to play ; Leykcden, pa. t. pi. played. — 

Bigunnen )« [r] for to laykt : 

)>ider komen bothe stroitge and wayke. 1. loi i . 

Al-so he wolde with hem leyke 

l^at werew for hunger grrne and bleike. 1. 469. 

It ne was non so litel knaue. 

For to leyken, ne forto plawe. 1. 950, 

Of him he deden al he [r] wille, 

And with him leykeden here fille. 1. 954. 

sb, Leyk, game — 

]>at he ne kam )>ider. ])e leyk to se. 1. 1021. 

Wrastling with laddes, putting of ston, 

Harping and piping, ful god won, 

Leyk of mine, ot hasard ok, 

Romanz reding on )« bok. 1. 2326. 

In the edition by Sir F. Madden, for the Roxburgh Club, 1828, th is 
used for )>. 

Stratmann quotes — hike for leyke, leikeden for leykeden, and leik for leyk, 

c. 1300. Early English Poems and Lives of Saints, ed. Furni- 

vall, 1862. 

sb, Intel 16c (lAc) is gode lef. VIII. 37. 

pTco kinges .... 16k him brojte. XIX. 128. 

(Stratmann.) 

1320. (i) Syr Gawayn and the Greiu KnyU, ed. Sir F. Madden, 

Lond., 1839. 

vb. Layke, to play, to sport : 

& I)at yow lyst forto layke, lef hit me l>ynkes. 

1. iiii. 

|)er layke^ |)is lorde by lynde wodej euej, 

& G. >e god mon, i >] gay bed lygej. 1. 1178. 

]>ay lajed & layked longe, 

At ]« last scho con hy [m] kysse. 1, 1554. 

sb* Lnyk, [hike, lake] = sport, game : 

\>e joye of sayn Jonej day watj gentyle to here, 
& wat) last of ye Uyk, lesdes per )K^ten. 

1. 1023. 
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To bed jet er pa^y jede, 

Recorded couenantej ofte ; 

\>e olde lorde of ])at leude.i 

Cou))e wel halde /fiy^ a-lofte. 1. 1125. 

c. 1320-30. (2) Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight^ ed. 

R. Morris, for E.E.T.S., 4, 1864. 
This edition contains all the previous quotations, and the 
two following: 

s6. Layke} •=. sports ; laykyng z= sport, playing. — 
Preue for to play wyth in ober pure layke} ; [i>., 
He seeks the most valiant that ne may prove him.] 

1. 262 

Wei by-commes such craft vpon cnstmasse, 
Laykyng of ent^rludej, to laje & to syng. 

1. 472. 

N.B. — Dr. Murray gives the date as c. 1325, and Prof. Skeat as c, 13^.0. 
14th Cent. English Metrical Homilies, ed. Small, 1862. 

Dr. Murray), t'6. Laikid, 71. 

sb. Sinful laik^ 58. (Stratmann.) 

1340-50. Alexander and Dindimus, ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., Ex. 

Ser. 31, 1878. 

sb. Laik zr. play, game — 

We ne louen in our land * no laik nor no mirthe. 

1. 4^*5. 

c. 1350. William of Paler fie (otherwise William and the 

Werwolf), ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. i ; 
1867. 

vb, Layke, to play; (pt. t. layked', pt. t. refl. layked him \ pi. 
laykeden ; pr. part, lay king) : 

& to hete here |)an to laykc • here likyng ]>at time. 

1. 102 1. 

& layked J>ere at lyking • al J>e long daye. 

1. 1026. 

(Stratmann has laiked in error.) 

& layked him^ long while* to lesten ])at mer))e. 1. 31. 

& as )7ei laykeden in here laike* )>ei lokede a-boute. 

1. 31 10. 

so louely lay- )}at ladi & ich* lay king to-gaderes. 1. 699. 

sb, — Layk, laike =. a "lark," a game, play ; — 

ak so liked him his layk * wi]> \>e ladi to pleie. 

(Stratmann has laik in error.) 1. 678. 

And see laike in line 3 no above. 



I lede ? 2 amused himself, played about. 



ii 
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c» ^350- Joseph of Arimathu, or the Holy Gratis ed. Skeat 

E.E.T.S., 44, 1871. 

I 5b» — Leyk, play, game : — 

I I ]>us bei ladden pe lyf* and lengede longe. 

}>at luyte liked his ley ft * ])rr as he lengede. 

(Stratmann has leik in error.) 1. i; 

1352. Ml NOT, poems of; in Political Po:ms and Song: 
relating to Eng. History, vol. i.; ed. T. Wrif^h 
(Rolls' Series), 1859. 

sb. — Laykes, sports, games : — 

At Hamton, als I understand. 

Come the gay lay es vnto land. 

And ful fast thai slogh and brend. 

Hot noght so mekille als sum men wend. 

For or thai wened war thai mett 

With men that sone thaire laykes lett. 

Edw. Ill's Expedition to Brabant, 1339. 1. C; 

N.B. — (i) In Specimens of Early English ^ Part II., ed. Morris and Skeat 

p is used instead of th. 

(2) Stratm. quotes laikes from Ritson*s edit. p. 10, (1823.) 

c. 1360. Early English Alliteiative Poems [West Midland] 

ed. Morris ; E.E.T.S., i, 1864. 

vb. — Layhe, to play : — 

& layke^ wyth hem as yow lyst & lete^ my gest^5 one. 
(Stratm. has laike^ in error.) B. 1. 872 

sb. — (i) Layke, sport, play, amusement : — 

ot alle pe layhe^ psX a lorde a^t in londe schewe. 

B. 1. 122 

& if he louyes clene layk paX is oure lordo ryche. 

B. 1. 1053 

(2) Layhe, device : — 
\ki for her lodlych layke^ alosed ]>ay were. B. 1. 274 

& if we leuen pe layh of oure layth sy»nes. 
God is & stylle steppen in pG sty^e he sty^tles hym seluen. 

merciful. He wyl wende of his wodschip, & his wrath leue, 

& forgif \us ])is gult jif we hyw god leuen. B. I. 401. 

c. 1377 (i) W. Langland (or Langley.) — The Vision oj 

William concerning Piers the Plowman ; ed. 
W. W. Skeat ; Oxford (Clarendon Press), 
1874. 

vb. — Lai he, to play, sport : — 

And jif him list for to laikc Jienne loke we mowen, 
And peren in his presence* |)er-while hym plaie liketh. 

Prol. 1. 172, 



• .' ■' 
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c. 1380 (2) W. Langland (or Langley.) — The Vision and 

Creed of Piers Ploughman; ed. T. Wright, 
1856. 

sb. — Layk, play : — 

And poverte nys but a petit thyng, 

Apereth noght to his navele ; 

And lovely layk was it nevere 

Betwene the longe and the shorte. p. 287. 1. 93SS. 

c. 1380. SV i'Vrww^aA, in English Charlemayne Romances, 

ed. S. J. Heritage; E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. 34; 
1879. 

vb. Layky hem. 

The French For of vitailes ))ai hadden ]k) plentee! & burdes brij e 

make merry. ^^ g^g ^ drynke & murie bee! & to layky heiii wan 

>ay wolde. p. 106, 1. 3336. 

c. 1400. (i) Anturs of Arthur, in Early English Metr. 

Romances [Lancashire]; ed. Robson (lor 
Camden Soc), 1842. 

sb, Laikes, XLII. 5. (Stratmann.) 

c. 1400. (2) Awntyrs of Arthure^ in Ancient Romar.ce- 

Poems; ed. Sir F. Madden, 1839. 

5^. Laike, strife of battle: — 

Lordes and ladies of ))at laike likes 
And )>onked God fele si the for Gawayn^ the gode. 
ifi ^ ne. XLII. 5. 

c. 1400. Golagros and Gawane, in Ancient Romance-Pocnis ; 

ed. Sir F. Madden, 1839. 

sb. Lake —. strife of battle : — 

Thus may ye hppin on the lake, throu lair )>t I leir. 

1. 832. 

1415. The Crowned King; ed. W. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., 54, 

1873. 
sb, Laykes, games : — 

The condicion of a kyng*shuld comfort his peple; 
For suche laykes ben to love • ^ere leedes laghen alle. 

J- 13-1: 
which means — "Those games are most liked in which all 
the people who join can laugh.'* 

c. 1420. The Senyn Sages, in vol. iii. of Metrical Rowances ; 

ed. Weber, 1810. 

vb. — Lake = please : — 

(A ! how wimmen conne hit make. 
Whan thai wil ani man lake !) 

Tale iv., Ypocras and kis neveu. 1. 1212. 
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Laiked him — pleased him : — 
Thare the erl dwelled at nyght, 
And laiked him with his lady bright. 

Tale xiv., The Two Dreams^ 1 3310 

c. 1420-24. Wyntoun, Cronyhil of Scotland. 

sb. Laikyng, laykvng^ play ; applied to justing^ 

Ramsay til hym coyn in hy, 

And gert hym entre. swne than he 
Sayd, "God mot at yhoure laykyng be I " 
Syne savd he, 'Lordis, on qwhat mancre 
" Will yhe ryn at this justvng here ? " 

viii. 35, 76. — Quoted in Dr. Jamieson's Scottish 
Diet., s.vv. Laikyng, laykyng. 

c. 1440. Gesta Romanorum, English version of; ed. S. J. 

Heritage, E.E.T.S., ex. sef. 33, 1879. 

s6. Lakayns, toys, playthings : — 

He putt vp in his bosom \>es iij. lakayns. p. 123. 

I t§ive the paragraph which describes the three lakayns — 
also designated cautils : — 

. . . . what dude he but yede, and purvey de 
him of iij. cautils; scil. [^j of | an honest Garlonde of 
Rede Rosys ; . . ['<»] the secounde | cautille of a 
silkyn gyrdil, sotilly 1-made ; . . | . . [•''] the 
thirde of a sotyl purse made of silke, | honourid wit/i 
precious stones, and in this purs was a balle of iij. | 
colowris, and hit had a suprrscripcion, ]>at saide thus, 
Qui mecum \ ludit, nun^uam demeo ludo saciabitur, )>is is to 
seye, he ihsit pleithe \ w/t/i me, shalle neu^^have I-nowhe 
of my pley. he putt vp in his | bosom ]tes iij. lakayns. 
.... And when thes wordes wer borne to J)e Emp^roMr, 
he comaundid his dowter to Rinne wiiA him. 
Halliwell quotes from some oth«r edition : — 

He putt up in his bosome thes iij. laykayns. p. 105. 

c. 1440. Mortc Arthun ; ed. from Rob. Thornton's M.S. 

by G. G. Perry ; E.E.T.S., vol. 8, 1865. 

sb. Layke, sport, game : — 

Arthur pro Thay sall^ noghte lesse, on^ bis layke, jif me lyfe 

raises rewards. happens, 

])at ))us are lamede for my lufe be ]>is lythe strandez. 

1. 1599. 

c. 1440. Sir Perceval of Galles [Yorkshire] , in Thornton 

Romances ; ed. J. O. Halliwell ; Camden 
Soc. vol. 30, 1844. 

sb. Laykcs, sports, games , a glossarial note says : — 

This term is constantly applied by the romance writers 
to combats. War was called swerd-laykc. 
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Than his swerde drawes he. 
Strykes at Percevelle the fire, 
The childe hadd no powst6 
His laykes to lett • 

The stede was his awnne wille, 
Saw the swerde come hym tille 
Leppe up over an hi lie 

Fyve stryde mett. 1. 1704. 

(Stratmann has hikes.) 

c. 1440. Promptorium Parvulorum; ed. Albert Way, for 

Camden Soc, 1843. 

sb. Lay kin' or thynge fat chyldryn* pley wythe. Ludibile, 

c. 1440. Religions Pieces in Prose and Verse; ed. from R. 

Thornton's M.S. by G. G. Perry ; E.E.T.S., 
V. 26, 1867. 

sb, Layke, a play, game : — 

Bot ]>are es | many thynges \>at ere cause of swylke 
wrech^e tw>'nnynge, als | mete, drynke, reste. clay- 
thynge, layke, discorde, thoghte, laboure, | hethynge. 

p. 38, 1. 21. 

c. 1450. Towncley Mysteries [Yorkshire] , in Eng. Miracle 

or Plays or Mysteries ; ed. W. Marriott, 1838. 
c. 1460. 

vb. I shalle do a lyttlle, sir, and emang ever lake, 
For yit lay my soper never on my stomake 
In feyldys. 

p. 114, 1. 4 {Pastores'] . 

Now are we at the Monte of Calvarye, 
Have done, folows, and let now se 
How we can with hym lake. 

P- i39» !• 32 [Crucifixio] . 

sb. Mak applies the word lakan = play-thing to his 
children — 

Bot so 
Etys as fast as she can, 
And ilk yere that commys to man, 
She brynges furthe a lakan. 

And som yeres two. 

p. 117, 1. 8 [Pastores]. 

1570. Peter Levins, Manipulus Vocabulorum : A Rhym- 
ing Dictionary of the English Language ; ed. 
H. B. Wheatley, for Camden Soc, vol. xcv., 
1867. 

vb. to Layke, play, ludere. col. 198, 1. 18. 

sb, A Laykin, babie, crepundia, onim. col. 134, 1. 5. 

A Layke, play, Indus, i. col. 198, 1. 15. 
D 
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In Carlisle Cathedral: Behind the choir-stalls of this 
Cathedral is a series of ancient paintings 
illustrating the legends of St. Anthony, St. 
Cuthbert, and St. Augustine. On the first 
part relating to St. Cuthbert is this in- 
scription : 

Her Cuthbert was forbid layks and plays, 
As S. Bede i' hys story says. 

Quoted in the Almondbury and 
Huddersfield Glossary, but no date 
given. 
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LARK = A FROLIC, SPORT, FUN. 

This word forms an appropriate Appendix to lake or 
lath = to play, as it is derived from the same source, but has 
r inserted. It is a slang word in modern English. In 
Southern English, as Professor Skeat observes [Etym. Eng, 
Diet, s,v. Lark (2)] , ** the r simply denotes the lengthening of 
the vowel, which is like the a in father." There is reason to 
believe that the word is now used throughout England. In 
most parts of the Midland district the r is sounded. 

I. AREA OF USAGE. 

i. I note in the first place : — 

a. Prof. Skeat (i) calls the sb. " Southern English." 

Etymol. Eng. Diet. s.v. Knowledge. 

(2) calls the vb. " Modern South-English." 

Note in Holdcrness Glossary, 
E.D.S., s.v. LakCy vb. 

b. J. K. Robinson, in the Whitby Glossary, E.D.S., s.v. Lake, v. 

to play, says — " Cf. A. S. lacan, to play, and the London 
English, to lark.'' 
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ii. I now give the counties in which I have information 
that the word is used. 

Yorkshire, Almondbury and Huddersfield : 

The E. D. S. Glossary for this district, s.v. Lake. sb. 
says — •• It is the origin of the word lark, which is 
sometimes also used here." 

Lancashire, Manchester : 

The sb. was current when the writer came to reside 
here forty-one years ago. 

Derbyshire, Chapel-en-le-Frith district : 

At the time I left here for Manchester, forty-one 
years ago, /ar^ m a frolic, etc., was not used. I 
learned recently from a native of Peak Forest, 
seventy-three years of age, who has resided at 
Chapel-en-le-Frith a number of years, that the word 
has come into use in the district within the last 
thirty years. 

I have recently ascertained by correspondence that the 
word is current at the following places : each place, of course, 
represents the centre of a district. I give the definitions or 
meanings in the words of the respective correspondents. 

Derbyshire, Bakewell and AshfcPvD : 

" We might in conversation lark or joke with words ; 
or we might lark or joke in play, or in any in- or 
out-door exercise." 

Cheshire, East or North East; Bollington, three 
miles N.E. of Macclesfield : 

The general meaning of a frolic, sport, fun, from 
V1V& voce information. 

Ditto West ; Tarporley : 

••The word lark as used here is to play a mischievous 
trick to any one with no bad intent." 

Ditto South ; Bickley, three miles E.N.E. of 
Malpas : 

Mr. Darlington, author of the Folk -Speech of South 
Cheshire, says: "As to lark, as used in this 
district, I should define it as a ' frolicsome prank.' 
There is a connotation of mild mischief about the 
word." 

Shropshire, S )Jth ; Much Wenlock : 

" The meaning of lark about here is, a lot going to 
have a game, or a spree, or amusement." 
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Staffordshire, North ; Flash, seven miles N.N.E. < 
Leek: 

•• The word lark ... it is very common her 
in this district." 

Ditto South; Willenhall: 

Lark is a very common expression here for fu 
though I think it is more particularly meant [foi 
or applied to, fun -which has mischief in it, or i\ 
at the expense of some one else.'' 



It 



Nottinghamshire, Worksop : 

" Lark is commonly used in this neighbourha 
for flirting — lark with a girl ; a party of m< 
drinking [or] carousing, are often described 
larking: in fact, frolic, fun, joke, game, are i 
commonly described as larking: so is telling 
friend a falsehood, and making him believe it [ 
be] the truth, often described as having a lark wi 
him." 

Ditto Mansfield : 

" The word lark is often used in conjunction wi 
people having enjoyed themselves, or participate 
m any kind of fun or mischief ; [tney] won 
say — * What a lark we had last night.' " 

Leicestershire, Market Bosworth : 



•• The word lark is generally used in this county f 
1^ fun or games; and sometimes larkin' [larking. 



Warwickshire, South ; Tysoe : 

Mrs. Francis, of Tysoe vicarage, author of tl 
E.D.S. Glossary of S. Warwickshire, says : — "T] 
word ' lark ' is very commonly used here in tl 
sense you give it, of a joke or a prank ; — but 
always considered it as only a slang word, as 
is used by educated and uneducated alike." 

Herefordshire, The Bache, three and a half mih 
E.N.E. of Leominster : 

" Respecting the word lark, I may say it is ve 
frequently used in this county . . . vi: 
[as] a frolic or joke, sometimes at some on< 
expense. It is often said of a practical joke 
* he has been up to another lark,' or * he has hj 
another spree.' If a person, during a drinking f 
commits any slight acts of depredation in fu 
they say — ' he has been larking,' " 
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Oxfordshire, Handborough and District, W. and 
N.W. of Oxford : 

Mrs. I'arker, of Oxford, author of the E. D, S 
Glossary of this part of the county, says: — " The 
word lark is, I believe, well known at Handborough 
and neighbourhood, both as a substantive and 
verb ; but I don't think it is much used amongst 
the people who speak dialect — spru is the usual 
word. ... I should think lark is known all 
over the country.*' 

II. ETYMOLOGY. 

It is sufficient to cite Prof. Skeat's article on this word 
from his Etymol. Eng. Dictionary. 

Lark (2). a game, sport, fun. (E[nglish]). Spelt lark in modem 
£ [nglish] , and now a slang term. But the r is intrusive, and 
the word is an old one ; it should be laak or lakk^ where aa has 
the sound of a in father. M [iddle] E [nglish] lak. lok ; aXsolaik, 
which is a Scand. form. See Will, of Paleme, 678 ; P. Plow- 
man, B. xiv. 2^3 ; Ormulum, 1157, 2166 ; Ancren Riwle,p. 152, 
note b; etc. (Stratmann). — [= derived from] A. S. Mc, play, 
contest, prey, gift, offering ; Grein, ii. 148. + [^xognate with] 
Icel. Uikr, a game, play, sport. + [:=cognate with] Swed. Uk, 
sport, -f [:=cognate with] Dan. Ug, sport, -h [=1 cognate with] 
Goth, laiks, a sport, dance, fi All from a Teut. base, Laik, to 

dance, skip for joy, play ; cf. Goth, laikan^ to skip for joy, 
Luke i. 41, 44, A. S. lacan, Icel. leika^ to play ; Pick in. 259. 

There is one early quotation in which the form lathe occurs, 
viz. — 1154-89, Destruction of Troy ^ 1. 7694. See p. 26, supra. 
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N E S H. 

This word, with its commonest variant Nash, and scarce 
variants Naish and Nish, has a wide area of modern dialectal 
usage. Its use as a literary word was continuous both in 
Early and Middle English. 



^.—MODERN DIALECTAL RANGE. 

I. FROM GLOSSARIES OR PRINTED BOOKS, 
i. A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSAKIES 

in which the Word is found. 



No. 



Date. 



I (i)^ 1674 



2 

3 



7 
8 

9 
10(1) 

II 
12(1) 

13 



1749 
1781 

1790 
1822 

1825! 
1839 j 

1839 

II 
1863 

1874 

1879-82 
1880 



DiSTBICT. 



Author. 



1868 



North Country . . 

Country Word . . 
North of England, 

North and South . 



Provincial Word.., 



North Country . . 

North, or Country 

Word 
Various parts of 

England 
North 



Ditto 



• • • • 



Provincial English 
Ditto 



Yorkshire : — 
Cleveland 



John Ray, [and E.DS. 
Repr. 1874] 

N. Bailey (Eng.Dict.J 

Rev. J. Hutton [ana 
E.D.S. Repr. 1873] 

Francis Grose [also 
Grose & Pegge, 
1839] 

Robt. Nares (Gloss.to 
Shakspere and his 
Contemporaries) 

J. T. Brockett: New- 
castle, 1825, and 
London, 1839 

W. Holloway 

C. Richardson (Enj. . 
Diet.) 

From Morton's Cy- 
clop, of Agricul- 
ture; E.D.S., 1880 

J. O. Halliwell (Diet, 
Arch, and Provin- 
cial Words) 

Prof. W. W. Skeat 
(Etym. Eng. Diet.) 

T. Wright (Diet. 
Obsol. and Prov. 
Engl.) 

Rev. J. C. Atkinson 



Orthography. 

Nash or Nesh 

Neshe 

Nash 

Nesh or Nash 



Nesh 

Nash, nesh, 
naish 

Nash, nesh 
Nesh 
do. 

do. 

do. 
Nesh, Nesse 

Nesh 
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A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES — (continucd). 



No. 


Date. 


District. 


Author. 


Orthography. 


14 


1811 


West Riding . . 


Dr. Willan. in Ar- 
ch jologia, & E.D.S. 
Repr., 1873 


Nash 


15 


1828 


Craven 


Rev. W. Carr, 2nd 
edit. 


Nash, Nesh 


16 


1862 


Leeds 


C. C, Robinson .... 


Nesh 


17 


1883 


Almondbury and 
Hudderstield.. 


Rev. A. Easther, ed. 
by Rev. T. I-ees. 
E.D.S. 


do. 


18 


1829 


Hallamshire 
(SheffieldDist.) 


Rev. Joseph Hunter 


do. 


19 


1839 


Sheffield 


Abel By water 


do. 


20 


1873 


Cumberland .... 


Rob. Ferguson .'. . . 


Nash, Nesh 




' 


Ditto Central 


Wm. Dickinson ; 


Nash, Nashy 


21 


1878 ■ 


andS.W. 


E.D.S. 








Ditto North 


Ditto .... 


Nesh 


22 


1839 


Cumberland and 
Westmorland 

Lancashire : — 


Poems, Songs, and 
Ballads, with Glos- 
sary 


Nash 


23 


1757 1 
1775 1 


South 


J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) 


Nesh 


24 


1865 


Ditto 


J. A. Picton ; Notes 
on S. Lane. Dialect 


do. 


25 


1867 


Lonsdale 


R. B. Peacock, in 
Phil. Soc. Trans. 


do. 


26 


1869 


Fumess 


J. P. Morris 

J. H. Nodal and G. 


do. 


27 


1875-82 


General 


do. 








Milner; E.D.S. 




28 


1877 


Cheshire 


Col. Egerton Leigh 


do. 


29 


1884-86 


Ditto 


Robert Holland; 
E.D.S. 


do. 


30 


1887 


Ditto South .. 


Thomas Darlington; 
EDS. 


do. 


31 


1865-66 


Derbyshire (Bake- 
well District) 


J. Sleigh, in Reliquary 
for January, IVS65 


Nesh 


32 


1879-81 


Shropshire 


Miss G. F. Jackson . . 


do. 


33 


1880 


Staffordshire .... 


C. H. Poole 


do. 


34 


1881 


Leicestershire .... 


A. B. Evans, D.D., 
enlarged by his 
son, S. Evans, 
LL.D. ; E.D.S. 


Nesh, Naish, 
Nash 


35 


1877 


Linoo In shire 
(Manley and 
Corringham) 


Edward Peacock ; 
E.D.S. 


Nesh 


36 


1851 


Northamptonshire 


T. Sternberg 


Naish, Nash 


37 


1854 


Ditto 


Miss A. E. Baker . . 


Nesh, Nash 


1(2) 


1674 


Warwickshire .... 


John Ray (quotes 


Nash, or Nesh 








Somner,i659) 
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A TABLB OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES — (continued). 



No. 


Date. 


District. 


Author. 


Orthography. 


3^ 


1804 


Herefordshire .... 


From D u n c u m b's 
Herefordsh.;E.D.S. 
Repr., 1874 


Neshe 


39 


1839 


Ditto 


G. Cornewall Lewis 


Nesh 


40 


II 


Ditto and 


Published by John 
Murray, London 


do. 






some adjoining 








counties 






1(3) 


1674 


Worcestershire .. 


John Ray (quotes 
Skinner, 167 1) 


Nash, or Nesh 


41 


1882 


Ditto West 


Mrs. E. L. Cnam- 
berlaio; E.D.S. 


Nesh 


42 


1884 


Ditto Upton- 
on-Sevem 


Rev. R. I.AWson ; 
E.D.S. 


do. 


43 


1789 


Gloucester, Vale ol 


From Marshall's 
Rural Economy, 
E.D.S. Repr. 1873 


do. 


10 (2^, 

12 ^2) 


1874 
1880 


Suffolk 


J. 0. Halliwell 

Thos. Wright 

Rev. Sir W.H. Cope, 


do. 


Ditto 


do. 


44 


1883 


Hampshire 


Nash, Nesh 








Bart.; E.D.S. 




45 


1825 


Wiltshire 


From Britton's 
Beauties of Wilt- 
shire ; E.D.S. 
Repr., 1879 


Nash, or Nesh 


46 


1842 


Ditto 


J. Yonge Akerman . . 


do. do. 


12(3) 


1857! 
1880; 


Ditto 


Thomas Wright .... 


Nash 


10 (3) 


1874 


Ditto 


J. 0. Halliwell .... 
Key. Wm. Barnes, 


do. 


47 


1848 


Dorsetshire 


Nesh 








2nd edit. 




48 


1853 


West of England.. 


G. P. R. Pulman . . 


Nish 


49 


1880 


Cornwall, West . . 


Miss M . A. Courtney; 
E.D.S. 


Nash 


50 


1881 


Wales, (Radnor- 
shire) 


Rev. W. E. T. 
Morgan; E.D.S. 


Nesh 



11. DEFINITIONS OR SENSES. 

These include a considerable variety of words, phrases, and 
sentences. The numbers appended to them refer to the 
glossaries in the foregoing table in which each such word, 
phrase, and sentence is found. 

Tender, is found in 44 glossaries out of 50 ; the exceptions are Nos* 

14, 18, 19, 22, 31, and 49. 
Delicate, 8, 10 (i), 12 (i), 13, 17, 20, 25, 27—29, 31—37, 39—42. 50 =- 

22 glossaries. 
Soft, 5, 6, 8, 10 (i). II. 12 (i). 13, 15, 25, 26, 27, 47 -= 12 gloss. 
Weak, X (i, 2. 3), 5, 6, 7, 10 (i), 12 (i), 13, 25, 27 -9 gloss. 
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Puling. 1 (l, 2, 3). 
Nice, 2, 17. 
Fragile, 6, 14, 21. 
Hungry, 10 (2), 12 (2). 
Susceptible to cold, 16. 



Washy, i (1,2, 3), 7, 43. 

Brittle, 3, 15, 20, 21, 22. 

Poor-spirited, 10 (i), ig, 32. 

Chilly, 10 (3), 12 (3), 44, 45, 46. 

Sensitive to cold, 17. 
Easily distressed with cold ; much afifected by cold ; fond of 

iroodling over the fire, 18. 
Effeminate, 28, 31. Sensitive, 30. 

Unable to withstand physical pain, 29. 
Easily susceptible of cold, 31. Lacking energy, 32. 

Susceptible of cold, 33. 41, 49. Scrupulous (Metaph.) 33. 

Dainty. 34, 36, 39, 40. Susceptible, 34. 

Coddling; fearful of cold, 35.- Flimsy, 37. 

Pale; debilitated, 49. 

iii. QUOTATIONS OR ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES, 

from thirteen of the foregoing glossaries, referred to by their 
respective numbers. In several cases it is also stated to 
which of the following categories the word is applied : (i) 
man ; (2) beasts ; (3) inanimate objects. 

16. Yorkshire, Leeds ; C. C. Robinson : 

Nesh^ tender, susceptible; as one is to cold, who 
declares himself •* varry nesh." 

18. Ditto Hallamshire (Sheffield Dist.) ; Rev. J. 

Hunter : 

Nesh, easily distressed ^K'ith cold ; much affected 
by it ; fond of croodling over the fire. This, I 
believe, is its peculiar signification, and it is now ap- 
plied solely to man. It bears a near relation to tender 
and delicate, but there is a shade of difference which 
rendered this a genuine Saxon word well worth 
preserving. A. S. nesc. Something of censure is 
implied in the application of it. 

ig. Ditto Sheffield ; A. Bywater : 

To dee [die] tush, to give up an enterprize 
dispirited. 

27. Lancashire ; Nodal and Milner : 

Nesh. — A very expressive adjective (of which the 
current word " nice," in the sense of " dainty," 
has only half the force) is nesh, meaning weak and 
tender, not able to bear pain; in Anglo-Saxon, 
•* nesc '* [correctly hnesce] . [Sir] Thomas Wilson, 
in his Art of Rhetoric [Hetorique, 1553] , perhaps the 
earliest writer on any such subject in the language, 
uses the Lancashire noun, and writes, "To tx: 
born of woman declares weakness of spirit, 
mshnesi of body, and fickleness of mind." 

1854, Rev. W. Gaskell, Lect, Lane. Dialect, p. 20. 

Oh, he's too nesh for owt ; they'n browt him up 
that way. 1881, Colloquial Use. 
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•28. Cheshire ; Col. Egerton Leigh : 

Nesh, adj. — Tender, delicate, effeminate. Appli< 
man, woman, child, or beast. 

30. Cheshire, South ; T. Darlington : 

Nesh [neshj adj. tender, sensitive. IVe gotten 
'ands [ahy)v gotn nesh aan»z.] Yu nesh ki 
[Yu nesh ky'iflin !J . I do su sweet (sweat) 
night, maiz (makes) me nesh [ahy d6o su swee 
u neyt, maiz mi nesh] . 

Plants may, I think, also be spoken of as 
(sensitive). 

32. Shropshire; Miss G. F. Jackson: 

(i) Nesh [nesh-] adj. delicate, tender; said of the he 
or physical constitution. Common, (i) • It wu 
likely as a poor little nesh child like 'er could 
it ood tak' a strung girld i' that place.* (2) • 
lads be off out o' doors, an' nod rook round 
fire — yo'n be as nesh as a noud Soman.' 

(2) adj. Poor-spirited ; lacking energy. — V 
[North Shrop.] • 'Er's a nesh piece, 'er dunn: 
above 'afe a day's work, an' 'er's no use a1 
under a cow [milking a cow] .' 

34. Leicestershire ; Dr. A. B. Evans, and his Son 

Nesh, Naishy Nash, adj. delicate, susceptible, dai 
tender : often applied to the constitution ot i 
and beast. 

' The meer's [mare's] a naish feeder.' 

35. Lincolnshire, Manley & Corringham ; Ed 

Peacock : 

Nesh, adj. delicate, tender, coddling, fearful 
cold. ' She's strange an' msh aboot her 
nivver so much as goes to th' ash-hole wi'out 
bonnet on.' 

37. Northamptonshire; Miss A. E. Baker: 

Nash, or more commonly Nesh. Tender, fiii 
delicate. A good old word now rarely use( 
have heard it said of a sickly child, " It's f 
is so nesh, 1 don't think it will live." 

43. Gloucester, Vale of ; From Marshall's i?i 

Economy : 

Nesh, adj. the common term for tender or wt 
as spoken of a cow or horse. 

44. Hampshire ; Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. : 

Nash, Nesh [nash, nesh] , adj. Tender, chill 
Akerman. Said of grass m the New Forest. — V 
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47. Dorsetshire ; Rev. Wm. Barnes : 

Nesh. Tender; soft. '* This meat is ncsh." *' Da 
veel nesh." 

The ncsh tops 
Of the young hazel, 

1788, Crowe's Lewesdon Hill, ver. 30. 

iv. I now give Examples of Verbs from six of the fore- 
going Glossaries, and of an Adverb from J- K. Robinson's 
Whitby Glossary. 

10. Halliwell : 

Nesh in, v. To make tender. Cheshire. 

12. T. Wright : 

Nesh in, v. To make tender. Cheshire. 

28. Cheshire ; Col. Egerton Leigh : 

Neshin, v. To make tender, to coddle. 

Prompt. Parv. and VVilbraham. 

29. Ditto. R. Holland : 

Neshin, v, to make tender. W [ilbraham] , who gives 
it as an old word; it was, therefore, probably 
obsolete in his day. 

30. Cheshire, South ; T. Darlington : 

Nesh it [nesh it] = [naesh it] , v.n. to be afraid, shrink 
from doing anything. " W'en it cum to gettin' up 
at five o'clock ov a cowd winter's mornin', hoo 
Tiesht it " fWen it kQm tu gy'efin ixp ut iahy v Qklok* 
uv u kuwd winturz mau*rnin, 60 nesht (-=:naesht) 
it]. 

34. Leicestershire: 

The word is also sometimes used as a verb impersonal. 
• Shay's a gooin' to be married, an* it een't o' noo 
use 'er neshin' it,' i.e. being coy or reluctant. 

Yorkshire ; Whitby District : 

Neshly^ adv, noiselessly. 
II. DIALECTAL RANGE FROM MY OWN RESEARCHES. 

1875 TO 1887. 

This word is constantly used in the dialects of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Staflfordshire. It is, therefore, 
necessary to explain why it has not been recorded oftener 
during my visits. 
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In recording the phonology of English dialects, what is 
primarily required is the dialectal pronunciation of literary or 
received English words, in order that the varied forms of 
pronunciation may be compared for all English counties; 
hence, purely dialectal words, as demy nesh^ oss, &c., are not 
available for this general comparison, their area of usage 
being only parts of the country respectively: consequently, 
these have not received the same degree of attention as 
representative received English words, such as father, mother, 
day, green, house, home, vight, noon, &c., &c. 



1. TABLE OF LOCALITIES. 



O. OF 
LACE. 


County. 


Town, Village, etc., 
AND Date. 


Orthography. 


ZCU 








I 


Yorkshire 


Marsden, April, 1878. . 


Nesh. 


2 




Ripponden, do. 


do. 


3 




Thorne, 9 miles N.E. 


do. 




of Doncaster, April, 








1887 




4 




Barnsley, April, 1887 . . 


do. 


1 

5 


Lancashire 


Higher Walton (near 
Walton - le - Dale), 
May, 1875 


do. 


6 




Warrington, June, 1875 


do. 


7 




Ormskirk, Jan., 1876.. 


do. 


f 

8 


Cheshire 


Farndon, Dec, 1882 .. 


do. 


9 


Derbyshire 


Ashover, Dec., 1876 . . 


do. 


lO 


• 


Chesterfield, May, 1883 


do. 


II 




Alfreton, Aug. & Dec., 
1883 


do. 


12 




Sandiacre, Dec, 1883 .. 


do. 


13 




Church Greasley, Dec, 
1886 


do. 


14 


Shropshire 


Much Wenlock, Sept., 

1880 


do. 


IS 




Newport, May, 1883 . . 


do. 


i6 


Staffordshire .... 


West Bromwich, Oct., 

1877 


do. 


17 




Willenhall, Aug., 1879. 


Nash. 


18 




Burton-on-Trent , Sept . , 
1879 


Nesh. 


19 




Leek, May, 1880 


do. 


20 




Middle Hills, N. of 
Leek, May, 1880 


do. 


21 




Oakamoor, April, 1882. 


do. 


22 




Denstone, ditto 


do. 


23 




Lichfield, May, 1885.. 


do. 


•1/ 

24 




Codsall, Dec, 1886 .. 


Nash and Nesh. 
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TABLE OF LOCALITIES— (^0«/f«M/<f), 



fO. OF 
LACB. 


County. 


Town, Village, etc., 
AND Date. 


Orthography. 


'AQ-. 








25 


Nottinghamshire .. 


Retford, April, 1879 . . 


Nesh. 


26 


1 


Mansfield, June, 1879.. 


do. 


27 


1 


Worksop, ditto 


do. 


28 




Bingham. Sept., 1879. . 


do. 


29 




Bawtry, Aug., 1886 .. 


do. 


30 




Fmningley, Aug., 1886. 


do. 


31 


Leicestershire .... 


Loughborough, Aug . 
1878 


do. 


32 


! 
1 


Upton, 4 miles S.E. of 
Market Bosworth, 
Dec., 1886 


do. 


33 


Lincolnshire .... 


Trent Bide, N. of 
Gainsborough, April, 
1887 


do. 


34 


Warwickshire 


Nuneaton, Oct., 1880. . 


do. 


35 




Knowle, Dec., 1886 .. 


Nash. 


36 


Herefordshire .... 


Much Cowame, Aug., 
1881 


Nesh. 


37 


Worcestershire . . 


Abberley, Oct., 1880 . . 


Nash. 


38 




Bewdley, ditto 


do. 


39 




! Kidderminster, Sept., 
1882 


do. 


40 


Gloucestershire .. 


Tewkesbury, April, 
1885 


do. 


41 




Cranham, 5 miles S.E. 
of Gloucester, Sept., 
1885 


Nesh. 


42 


Wales: 


Stonehouse, Sept., 1885 


do. 


43 


Flintshire (de- 
tached) 


Bettisfield, June, 1882.. 


do. 


44 




Hanmer (Arowr}-), 

June, 1882 
Wrexham, Dec., 1882.. 


do. 


45 


Denbighshire . . 


do. 



Note. — The pronunciation of the form Nesh is [naesh] at all the 
respective places, except at No. 14, Much Wenlock, Salop, where I 
recorded [naesh or neshj . The form Nash was pronounced [naash] at all 
the respective places. 



11. DEFINITIONS OR SENSES. 



The numbers appended to them refer to the respective 
places in the foregoing table. The form " Tender, &c." was 
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recorded at several places; I have analysed this as, " Tender, 
delicate." 

Tender — was recorded at 41 places out of 45 ; the exceptions are 

Nos. 9, II, 28, and 41. 
Delicate, i, 5—8, 14, 16—20, 25—27, 29, 31. 34, 36, 38. 43—45 = 22 

places. 
Delicate in health, &c.. 9. 
Sensitive to cold, 10, 11, 24. 
Chilly, 2S. 
Cold, 41. 
Susceptible of cold, 42. 



111. illustrative sentences. 

10. Derbyshire; Chesterfield: 

Tha*r so nesh [Dhaa)r sii naesh] = tender, or sensi- 
tive to cold. 



24. Staffordshire ; Codsall : 



Her was nash I reckon [Uur wuz naash an raek*n] 
= tender, or sensitive to cold. 

28. Nottinghamshire ; Bingham : 

I feel nesh = chilly. 

30. Ditto Finningley: 

When young plants which have grown very quickly 
are cut do\^'n by the frost, they are said to be nesk, 

35. Warwickshire ; Knowle : 

How nash you are ! [Aaw naash yo5 : aar !] . 

38. Worcestershire; Bewdley: 

You be nash [Y06 bed naash] . 

39. Ditto Kidderminster : 

Some on (of) us be nash [S£im on uz b:ee naash] . 

Note. — I recorded the following sentence containing a 
verb at Farndon, Cheshire, in Dec, 1882 : — 

Yo're neshin' it [yoa)ur naeshln it] = shrinking 
from it, giving it up. 
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B.— ETYMOLOGY, AND EARLY OR 
LITERARY USAGE. 

I. ETYMOLOGY. 

The word Nesh is derived from the Anglo-Saxon hncesce, 
hnesccy soft ; with which the Gothic hnaskwus, soft, tender, 
delicate, is cognate. See Professor Skeat's Etymol. Ettf^l. 
Did. s.v. Nesh ; also s.v. Nesh in Errata, 

1. Anglo-Saxon : 

Dr. Bosworth's compend. Ang.-Sax. Diet., 1852— 

Hnesc (hnasc, nesc), erroneously for Hnesce (hnctsce^ 
nesce), Tender, soft, nesh. 

Anglo-Saxon Gospels, a.d. 995; ed. by Dr. Bosworth and 
E. Waring, Esq., 1865 — 

Matt. xi. 8. — " OWSe hwi code ge lit geseon ? mann 

hnescum gyrlum gescr>'dne ? Nu ! ffa Se syn 
hnescum gyrlum gescr>dde synt on cyninga 
hfisum ; " := ♦• But what went ye out for to see ? 
A man clothed in soft raiment ? behold, they that 
wear soft clothing are in kings' houses." 

Matt. xxiv. 32. — "Donne hys twig by)) hnesee ;" zz 
" When his (the fig tree's) branch is yet tender,'* 

Luke vii. 25. — " iJone man mid hneseum reafum 

gescrydne?"= "A man clothed in soft raiment 
[plur. clothes]." 

2. Gothic : 

Rev. [now Prof.] Skeat's Maso-Gothic Glossary, 1868 — 

Hnaskwus, adj. soft, tender, delicate, Mat. xi. 8; Lu. 
vii. 25 [O. E. nesh.] . 

Gothic Gospels, a.d. 360; ed. Bosworth and Waring, 1865 — 

Matt. xi. 8. — " mannan /f«a5^>'a/wi wastyom gawasidana? 
Sai ! )>aiei hnasqyaim wasidai sind in gardim 
biudane sind ; " = "A man clothed in soft raiment ? 
oehold. they that wear soft [clothing understood] 
are in kings' houses." 
Lu. vii. 25. — " mannan in hnasqyaim wastyom gawasi- 
dana .' " = "A man clothed in soft raiment ? " 

11. EARLY OR LITERARY USAGE: being (i.) forms, and (ii.) 

QUOTATIONS, FROM THE I2TH TO THE I7TH CENTURY. 

i. FORMS. 

The numbers 12 to 17 refer to the centuries respectively. 
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Adjective. 



12, 14, 15 nesshe; 13 neys; 13 — 15 nesche, nessche; 
13 — 17 nesh ; 14 neische, nesssse ; 14 — lyneshe; 
15 neisshe. 



Substantive. 



14 Deischede, nesse, nesshede ; 15 neisshe; 16 
neshenes. 



Verb. 



Pres. tense. — 12 neshen, nesshesst; 14 nasshe, 

nbesse)>; 15 nesche. 

Part. pres. — 15 neschyn'. 

Part, past. — 12 nesshedd ; 13 nesched. 

Adverb. 

13 nessche, nesselycbe. 

Adverbial phrases : these signify — entirely, altogether, 
on every point, in every way, under all circum- 
stances. See Glossary to Sir Ferumbras. 

13 nessche and hard; 14 nesch oper harde, nesche 
and bard, for nesch or hard, in hard & in nesche, 
to harde & to nesche, at nessche & hard, at 
hard & neychs ; 15 for hard ne nessche. 

ii. QUOTATIONS. 

c. 1200. The Ormulum [Lincolnshire] , in Spec. E. Hng., 

ed. Morris. 

adj, — '} jiff |)in herte iss arefull, 

J milde, ] sofifte, 3 nesshe. 

Pt. I., p. 55, 1. 1461. 

V. 2 pres, — J)aEr ))arrh |)att tu brekesst wel ]»in com, 
J grindesst itt 3 nesshesst, 

ib. p. 58, 1. 1549. 

Part, pa, — wij))) laf jatt iss wiJ>J> elesxw 
all smeredd wel 3 nesshedd, 

ib. p. 55. 1- 1471- 

Ditto ed. R. M. White, 1852. 

vb, — Neshen. 

1. 13909 (Stratmann). 

c. 1210. The Wohuuge of ure Laiicrd, in Spec. E. Eng., ed. 

Morris. 

adj. — for thewne i]>i burC tid in al )« burh of 

belleem ne fant tu bus lewe ))er |>ine nesche 
childes limes iitne mihte reste. 

Pt. I. p. 124, 1. 5. 
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c. 1225. Owl and Nightingale [1 DoTsetshive] , ed. StTSitmSinn^ 

1868. 

adj. — Nesche and softe. 1. 1546. 

c. 1270. Old English Miscellany ^ E.E.T.S., vol. 49. 
In Glossary — Nessche, adv, softly. 

Then Paul Aftur ))is . he sayj at ene 

sawmenand Men . and . wywmen, moni and lene ; 

women with - , . ■' •• . la v 

much meat Lene pei weore., wi))-outen nescne, 

Iving before ))ei soffred harde . and no))ing nessche ; 

them, which Much lay bi-foren hem . of Mete 

nol^ abir^to P^^ ^^^ deynet not . of to ete. 

eat. Append. II., The XI. Pains of Hell, p. 227, 1. 166. 

c. 1280. The Lay of Havelok the Dane [Lincolnshire], 

ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. 4, 1868. 

adj. — Godrich rises, and wounds Havelok in the shoulder : 
And woundede him nth in \>e flesh, 
))at tendre was, and swi])e nesh, 

p. 79, 1. 2743. 

c. 1298. Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle, ed. T. Hearne, 

2 vols., Oxford, 1724; (and repr. 1810). 

adv. — Nesselyche, nicely. — 

(Index — Mold the good Queen, K. Henry the first's wife, 
. . . daughter of Malcolm King of Scotland) : 
])o caste ))ys gode Mold yre mantel of anon. 
And gurde aboute yre myddel a nayre lynne ssete, 
And wess ye m\'sseles vet echone, ar heo lete, 
And wypede ys nesselyche, & custe ys wel suete. 

P- 435. 1. 9- 

bef. 1300. Anglo-Saxon and Early English Pbalter [Northum- 
berland] , ed. Stevenson, 1843. 

Past. part. — Nesched. 54, 22 (Stratmann). 

c. 1300. English Metrical Homilies^ ed. Small. 1862. 

adj, — Fleys es brokel als wax and neys. 

p. 154 ; quoted in Cath. Anglicum. 

c. 1300. King Alisaunder in Metrical Romances, ed. Weber, 

3 vols., Edinb. 1810. 

adv. phr. — Names of planetis they beon ly-note. 
Some beon cold, and some beon hote, 
By heom mon hath theo ^sayging on 
To lond, to water, to wyn, to corn ; 
And alle chaunce, nessche and hard, 
Knoweth by heom 5»wol Y *gred. B i, 1. 63. 

iNoted, called. ^Signs, i.e. predictions. »Well. ^Declare. 

adj. — ^Theo sunne ariseth, and fallith the dewyng ; 

Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. B i, 1. 915. 



c. 132a Arthur atid Merlin, Edmb. 1838. 

tb. Ntist -^L good fortune — 

In nnsi. in hard, y pray Ihe nowe. 

In al sledes thou hun avowe. p. no (HalliweU). 

1125. Earlf English Allil. Poems [West Midland], ed. 
Morris, E.E.T.S., vol. I. 

tdv.phr. — Ntick o^r hardt — 

Qae]irr-so-e\xer he dele nf.wA o^ harde. 
He laue) hys gysle;' as water of dyche. 

'gyltes ('). Tte Pearl, 1. 605, 

c. 1330. Will, de Shoreh ah, Religious Poems [Kent], ed. 
Wright, 1849. 
aij.—Ntichc. 146 (SUaimanD). 

1330. Robert de Brunne, Chronicle. 

adv. fhr. — Thorge mounlayn and more, the Bascles ge ther 
Our nuehf and hard thei fore and did the Walsch 



A letter this fol toke : bad him, for nisck or Iut4. 
Thereon suld do man loke, but only Sir Edward, 
p. 220 : quoted in MissBalier'sNortbanta 

Glossary. 

1340. Dan Michel of Northgate. AyenlUe of Inwyt, or. 
Remorse of Conscience TKent], ed. R. Morris, 
E.E.T.S., vol. 23, 1866. 

F. frli. — Nkessi'^ — makes soft — 

{■erne Rardyn zene fie Rreate Rardyner | )>et is 
god ^ uadcr | huaiine he iinfS5f> \K: herte | 
and make)! zucte \ and tretablc | ase wei ymered. 

P-94 
»ij. — Nesssu ^ soft — 

Ri)hualne55e is propti liche | )>ei me de)i be 
dome rijtuol and trewe | ne to ymase ne to hard. 

P '53- 
sb. — Nts%htdt 7= delicacy, sofloess — 

and of alle zoflhcde | and ntisJitie \ clo^ingc 
habbeji an p. 267. 

1340. R. RoLLE DE Hampoi.e. Prick of Conscience [York- 
shire] , ed. R. Morris, 1863. 
adj.-^\e saule es mare tender and ii(S5*( 
t>aa es |« body with \e flesshe. 

1- 31 10; quoted in Catbolicon Aogticom. 
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c. 1350. William of Palerne (otherwise William and the 

Werwolf), ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. vol. i, 
1867. 

adv, phr, — nis he holly at my hest • in hard &> in nesche ? 

1-495 

I wol here-after witerlyi • wi|)-oute more striue, 
wirche holly mi hertes wille * to harde &> to nesche. 
^plainly, certainly. <S:c. 1. 534. 

1366. Sir John Maundevile, Voiage and Travaile [Mid- 
land] , ed. from edit, of 1725, by J. O. 
Halliwell, 1839. 

adj. — Nesche is quoted by Stratmann, from p. 303 ; but this 
should probably be nessche, as quoted in Prompt. 
Parv. from some edition, p. 368 — 

And the hard erthe and the rocke abyden mountaynes, 
whan the soft erthe, and tendre, wax nessche throghe 
the water, and felle, and becamen valeyes. 

? 1370. Castle off Loue, ed. R. F. Weymouth, for Philol. 

Soc. 

adj. — Nesh. 1. 1092 (Stratmann). 

c. 1380. Sir FerumbraSf in English Charlemagne Romances, 

ed. S. J. Herrtage, E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. 34, 
1879. 

adv. phr. — alle |>anne assentede at nessche 6* hard. 1. 3500. 

By p3it were Sarajyns stojen* vp all frechs^, And 
were come mward at hard <&• neychs. 

'climbed. Afresh, new, 1. 5188. 

c. 1382 — "iWyclif, The Holy Bible in the Earliest English 
1388. I Versions, ed. Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. 
Madden, 4 vols., Oxford, 1850 (with a 
Glossary). 

Glossary. — neische, neshe, ncsshe^ adj. soft, delicate. 

E = Earlier Version. L = Later Version. 
E. — Neshe wax and lijt, &c. L. — Neische wax, &c. 

Prefatory Epistles, cap. iii., p. 63. 

L. — God hath maad neische myn herte. Job. xxiii. 16. 

E. — A nesshe answere breketh wrathe. Prov. xv. i. 

1387. John of Trevisa, tr. of Higden's Polychronicon 
(Rolls Series). 

adj. — Describes Ireland as — •• nesche^ reyny, and wyndy '* 
[mollis, pluviosa, ventosa] . 

1* 333 • quoted in Cath. Ang. 
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sb. — Also quoted without reference ibid. — •* Mars schal take 
algate )« neischede aud ^ softnes of satume." 

Way in Prompt, Parv. quotes from Trevisa's Version o 
Vegecius, Roy. MS. 8 A. xii. : — 

V. — nasshe = to make effeminate — *^nasshe the bartes of 
warriours to lustes, thenne hardenne theim to fighte. ' 

1393. Gower's Confcssio A mantis. 

adj. — He was to nesshe, and she to harde. 

Bk. V. ; quoted in Miss Baker's Northants Glossary. 

15th cent. Court of Love; a late poem (not by Chaucer) first 
printed with Chaucer's works, 1561 (compiled 
by Jhon Lidgate). 

adj. — It semeth for loue his harte is tender nesshe. 

Fol. cccliiij., col. i. 

In the Aldine edit, of Chaucer's works, 6 vols. 8vo., London, W. 
Pickering, 1845, the line reads — 

It seemeth for love his herte is tender and neske. 

vol. vi., p. 165, 1. 1092. 

15th cent. Latin and English Vocab., No. xv. Wright's Vocabs., 
2nd edit., 1874. 
adj. — Mollis, an<^ neshe. col. 596, 1. 29. 

Tener, [an«« tendere or neshe] . col. 615, 1. 40. 

c. 1420. The Seuyn Sages, in Metrical Romances; ed. Weber, 

1810. 

adj. — The child was keped tendre, and nessche [= soft] . 

vol. iii., ver. 732. 

1440. Promptorium Parvulorum, ed. Albert Way, Camd. 
Soc, 1843, 1853, and 1865. 

Neschyn' or make nesche.^ MoUifico. 

^Molliculus, neisshe, or softe. Mollicia, softenesse, or 
neisshe. MoUeo, to be nesshe. 

c. 1440. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse, ed. from R. 

Thornton's MS. by G. G. Perry, E.E.T.S., 
V. 26, 1867. 

Negche, vb. to melt, soften, grow soft : — 

Now es na herte sa' herde )>at it na moghte nesche and 
lufe swylke a Godd with all his myghte. p. 31. 

c. 1450 Towneley Mysteries [Yorkshire] , in Eng. Miracle 

or Plays or Mysteries, ed. W. Marriott, 1838. 

C. 1460. adj.— Nesh. (? p.) 128 (Stratmann). 

There is a quotation in the Almondbury and Hudders- 
field Glossary containing the word in the same spelling. 
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1463-83. Qiuetu Elizahethcs AcJiadcmy (by Sir Humphrey 

Gilbert), E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser. 8. 

adv. phr. — For-gete not \te towell, noper for hard ne mssche. 

Section or Tract ix., 1. 241. 

Ante 

15CX). The Babus Book: Manners and Meals in Olden 
Time, E.E.T.S., vol. 32. 

White herrings fresh — 

adj. — ^looke he be white by Jie boon | )« ^rough^ white & 
^nescha. p. 161, I. 644. 

iroe. ^tender. 



After a bath — 

yen lett hym go to bed | but looke it be soote & ^nesche, 
^soft. p. 183, 1. 986. 

1553. Sir Thomas Wilson, Art of Retorique, 

sb, — To be bom of woman declares weakness of spirit, neshenes 
of body, and fickleness of mind. 

Rev. W. Gaskell. Led. Lane. Dialect, 
April, 1854, p. 20. 

1585. Choise of Change, in Cens. Lit. ix. 

adj. — Of cheese, — he saith it is too hard ; he saith it is too 
nesh, 

(? p.) 436 ; quoted by Nares ; and T. 
Wright, Diet, Obs. and Prov. 
English, 

1597. J. BossEWELL, Works of Armorie ; London, printed 
by Henrie Ballard dwelling without Temple- 
barre the signe of the Beare. 

adj. — And although a droppe [of water] be most neshe, yet by 
oft falling it pierceth that thing, that is right hard. 
The Armorie of Honor, B. 2, fol. 89/1. 

1606-16. Beaumont and Fletcher, Works. 

adj. — . . . , This but sweats thee 
Like a nesh nag. 

Bonduca ; quoted in Miss Baker's Northants 
Glossary, without further raftrtnc*. 
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Ante 

1649. Bp. Percy's Folio Af5., vol. i., p. 141, ed. Hales 
and Furnivall. 

adj. — " God save the Queene of England," he said. 
'* for her blood is verry ncshe, 
as neere vnto her I am 

as a colloppe sbome from the flesh." 

King JamiS and Browne, \, 119; quoted 
by Miss Jackson. Shropshire Word- 
book. 
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OSS OR AWSE. 

This word, in English, seems to be almost wholly confined 
to modern dialectal speech. Like demy it has a wide range 
or area of usage. 

^.—MODERN DIALECTAL RANGE. 

I. FROM GLOSSARIES OR PRINTED BOOKS, 
i. A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES 

in which the verb and its derivatives are found. 



No. 



I 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 



lo 
II 

12 

13 

M 

15 
i6 

I? 
i8 

20 



District. 



Various dialects . . 
North of England. 
North Country . . 

Ditto 
Yorkshire : — 

Craven 

Leeds 

Almondbury and 
Huddersheld.. 

HaUamshire 

(Sh effieldPist.) 

Cinffierland and 

Westmorland 
Cumberland .... 
Lancashire 

Ditto 

Ditto (Lonsdale) 

Ditto (South) . . 
Ditto (do.) . . 
Ditto (do.) . . 

Cheshire 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 



Author and Datb. 



T.Wright, 1857 

Rev. J. Hutton, 1781.. 

John Ray, 1674 

Grose and Pegge, 1839. 

Rev. W. Carr, 1828 . . 
C. C. Robinson, 1862. . 
Rev. A. Easther, ed. 

by Rev. T. Lees, 1883 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, 

1829 

Poems, Songs, and 

Ballads, 1839 

Robert Ferguson, 1873 
Rev. R. Garnett, Philol. 

Essays, p. 166, 1859.. 
Nodal and Milner, 1875 
R. B. Peacock, in Phil. 

Soc. Trans, f 1867 .... 

J. Collier, 6th ed., 1757. 

Sam. Bamford, 1854 • • 

J . A. Picton : Notes on 

S. Lane. Dialect, 1865 

N. Bailey, 1749 

John Ash (quotes 

Bailey), 1775 
R. Wilbraham, 2nd 

ed., 1826 
HoUoway (quotes 

Bailey), 1839 



Words and Parts or 
Spkkch. 



Ause and oss, v. 
Oss, V, 
Osse, V. 
Oss, V. 

Osse, V. 
Oss, V. 
do. V. 

do. V. 

do. V. 

do. V. 
do. V, 

Awse and Oss, v. 
Oss, V. 

do. v.; Ossin^, part. 
Awse, V. ; Awsm, part. 
do. or Oss, V. 

Osse, V, 
do. V. 

Oss or Osse, v. 

do. Osse, V. 
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A TABLE OR LIST OF THE GLOSSARIES— (^VH/IJIJCmQ. 



No- 


District. 


AuTHOK AXD Date. 


WoKDs AMD Parts of 


.J 


Cheshire 


T. Wright. 1S57 


Ossing, verbal m. 




22 


Ditto 1 


H. Wedg\t'ood, 1872 .. 


Oss. V. 




23 


Ditto 1 


J.O-HalliweIl,ed.i874 


do. r. 




24 


Ditto 


Col. Egerton Leigh. 

1877 
Robert Holland, 1886.. 


do. p. 




25 


Ditto 


do. r. 






Derbyshire : — 








26 


High Peak Dist. 


The Writer (T. 
Hallam), in MS. 


do. r. 




27 


BakenvellDist... 


J. Sleigh, in Reliqman 
for Janoarv. 1865 


"oss rel boss" [A 
not QsedJ 


is 


28 


Shropshire 


T. Wright, 1857 


Oss. r. 




29 


Ditto 


Hereford, and Shrop. 
Pro\nncialisnis in 
WellingUm Journal, 
Feb. 5, 1876 


do. p. 




30 


Ditto 


Miss G. F. Jackson. 

1881 


Ause and Oss, t 
Ossment, sb. 


'.; 


31 


Staffordshire .... 


C. H. Poole, 1880 


Oss. p. 




32 




T. Wright. 1857 


Aast. ost, p. 




33 


Ditto 


A. B. Evans, D.D., and 
his son S. Evans. 
LL.D.. 1881 


do. p. 




34 


Northamptonshir & 


T. Sternberg. 1851 


Ost. p. 




35 


Warwickshire 


T. Wright. 1857 


Aust. r. 




3t> 


Worcestershire .. 


Mrs. E. L. Chamber- 
lain, 1882 


Oss, p. 




37 


Herefordshire 


G. Comewall I-pwis, 
1839 


To oss at. r. 




38 


Ditto 


Hereford, and Shrop. 
; Pro\'incialisms in 
WeUingtcn JcmmaU 
Feb. 5. 1S76 


Oss, p. 




39 


Radnorshire 


Rev. W. E. T. Morgan. 


do. p. 








1881 







11. DEFINITIONS OR SENSES, AND ILLUSTRATIVE SENTENCES. 

I give these in nine sub-divisions. A considerable variety 
of words, phrases, and sentences is used in these definitions. 
The niunbers appended to definitions, or prefixed to illustra- 
tive sentences, refer to the glossaries in the forgoing table in 
which each such definition and sentence is found. 

a. To try, i, 4, 9, 10, 13, 16, 25, 26 ; to attempt, 1,4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, II, 12, 13, 16, 19, 23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 32, 
34» 35i 3^» 3^> 39 J ^o endeaTour, 4 ; to essay, 9, 10; 
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to aim at, 3, 17, 20, 22 ; to offer, i, 2, 5, 7, 9, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 19, 23, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 38 ; to offer to do, 
3, 17, 18, 20, 22 ; to offer to do a thing, 25 ; to set 
about, 25 ; to set about anything, 9, 13, 19, 23 ; to 
set about a thing, 10 ; to set about doing, 37 ; to be 
setting out, 19, 23 ; to show a sign of doing, 37, 
applied to inanimate as well as animate objects. 

5. " I'll neer osse to doot ; " i.e. I will never attempt it. 

6. " He niwer osses to du owt 'at / sehr him tul — niwer." 

7. " Au sail ne'er oss " =: I shall never attempt. 

On the occasion when Sir John Ramsden came 
of age, he gave several public dinners, and 
on passing between Longley Hall and 
Huddersfield, he encountered some mill 
hands, lads and lasses. A lad taps a lass on 
the shoulder, and she says, * Drop it, lad, 
Au want none o thi bother.' The lad, 
• Au'm noan baan to mell on thee.' • Well, 
but tha were ossin.* Sir John was much 
exercised with this, and took it up at the 
dinner, where he found plenty of his guests 
able to restore the dialogue to its beauty, 
and explain its meaning. 

8. •• He ossed but failed." 

12. (i) s.v. Awse : — 

A mon 'at plays a fiddle weel. 
Should never awse to dee. 

Waugh, Lane. Songs : Eawr Folk^ 1859. 

Come, owd dog, awse to shap. 

ib. Besom Den, c. iv. p. 42 ; 1865. 

See also Sense /. 

Aw shakert un' waytud till ten, 
Bu* Meary ne'er awst to com eawt. 

Harland's Lancashire Lyrics, p. 187. 

(2) s.v. Oss : — 

His scrunt wig fell off, on when he as t'don it, on 
unlucky karron gan it o poo. 

Collier, Works, p. 52 ; 1750. 

I'r ot heawse in o crack, on leet o' th' owd mon i' th' 
fowd, ossin t' get o' tit-back. 

ibid, p. 57 ; 1750. 
See also Sense b. 

They'd gether reawnd some choilt wi'mayt. 

An' every bit it ost to tak 
Their little meawths ud oppen too. 

Ramsbottom, Lane. Rhymes, p. 67 ; 1864. 
xj. " He niwer os^s " =:He never makes the attempt. 
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i6. " Theaw doesn't oss furt' do it." 

24. " It 05S15 to rain.*' " A covey ossing for the turmits." 

means a covey making for the turnips. 

25. " He's owed me ten pound for ever so long, and he ne'er 

osses pay me." 

26. Tha dusna oss t' do it = try [Dhaa diiznu' oss T d6o it.] 

27. " He none osscs at it.'* 

30. 'Er'll never oss to put anythin* in its place as lung as 
'er can get through 'em. 

36. 'E ossed to jump the bruck, but 'e couldna do't ; t'wam't 
likely! Seldom used but when the attempt is un- 
successful. 

b. To be about to do, i.e., immediately. 

12. I'r ot heawse in o crack, on leet o' th* owd mon i* th' 
fowd, ossin' t' get o' tit-back. 

Collier, Works, p. 52 ; 1750. 

25. The folloN%ing conversation actually took place in 

Rainow Sunday-school : — " Teacher : * Why did Noah 
go into the ark ? ' Scholar : ' Please, teacher, because 
God was ossin for t' drown th' world.* *' 

26. Aw'm ossin t' goo t' Buxton [Au)m assign t) gt t) 

Biikstu'n] =z I'm about to go to Buxton immeaiately. 

Aw'm ossin t'ate my dinner [Aujm ossi'n t*)ait mi* 
din-u'rj =: I'm about to eat my dmner at once. 

c. The manner of " shaping " or "framing" at anything : 

either — (i), at a particular act or job of work; or 
(2), at the duties of a new situation or calling. 

24. He 055^5 well ; said of a new servant who promises feurly. 

25. " He osses badly*' would be said of a man who began a 

job in a clumsy manner. 

26. *Ow does 'e oss at it ? [Aaw d^z i* oss aat i't ?] . 'Ow 

does th' new sarvant mon oss? [Aaw dAs th) ni'w 
saarvu'nt m:aun oss ?] . 

28. A new servant is said to oss (promise) well. 

30. vb. I think the chap knows his work, he osus pretty 
well. 

sb. I doubt 'e'll never do no good — I dunna like 'is 
osstnent. 

d. To design, 2 ; to intend, 2 ; to intend to do, 3, 17, 20, 

22. 

e. To dare, 3, 32, 33, 35, 37 ; to venture, 11. 

37. He does not oss '^= dare] to do it. 
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/. To begin, i, 13, 14, 19, 23, 25, 26, 27, 29, 31, 38 — in 
this sense, 1 think, the word is generally in the 
imperative ; to begin to do, 37. 

12. Come, owd dog, awse to shap. 

Waugh, Besom Ben, c. iv. p. 42 ; 1865. 

26. Now, 055 / [Naaw, oss] . 

27. O55 at it, mon, i.e. begin. 

g. To make free with: — 3, 5, 21, 23, 24, 30, have the 
Cheshire proverb, ** Ossing comes to bossing; " 3, 5, 
23, and 30, simply quote the words without comment ; 
21, T. Wright, has under oss (2) — " To make free 
with. There is a Cheshire proverb, ossing comes to 
bossing (V.^., kissing).'* 24, Colonel Egerton Leigh, 
has — ** * Ossing comes to bossing ; ' an old Cheshire 
proverb, means courting is soon followed by kissing.** 

h. To recommend a person to assist you, 19, 23. 

i. To direct. See note belov/. 

Note. — Mr, T. Darlington, in his Folk-Speech of South 
Cheshire, now passing through the press, has senses a, <», 
and I : — 

Oss [os*] v.n. and a : 

a-=. To attempt : " Ah never 05^ (ossed) at it " [Ah neviir ost 
aat- it] . 

cz=z To shape : '• Ye dunna oss to do it " = You don't shape. 
This is not exactly the same as "to attempt," though a 
shade of the same meaning. 

i:= To direct: " Ah'll c»5s yo to a good heifer" [Ah)l os- yu 
tu u gild ef-ur] . 

II. DIALECTAL RANGE FROM MY OWN RESEARCHES. 

1877 TO 1883. 

This word is constantly used in the dialects of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire. See the first two 
paragraphs in Nesh A. II. pp. 43, 44, Dialectal Range 

FROM MY OWN RESEARCHES. 

N.B. — The letters a, b, c. Sec, prefixed to the meanings, or 
illustrative sentences, refer to the respective Senses bejfore 
given, in I. ii. 

Yorkshire : Marsden, April, 1878 : 
a* 0$s [oss] , to try. 
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Lancashire : Goosnargh, June, 1883 : 

a. Now, John, oss likely [Naaw, J:aan, 055 lahykli'] .= apply 

yourself to the task in a workmanlike manner. 

Ditto EccLES, June, 1883 : 

b. Eh, Mary, w'ereta for ? O'm ossin' V goo t* Eccles = [Ai*. 

Mae'ri', weertu' f:aur ? 0)m ossi'n t)goo t) £k'lz] . 

Cheshire: Farndon, Dec, 1882 : 

a. Yo dunna oss t'go at it [yoa di!ui'u* oss t) goa aat*) i't] • 

Derbyshire: Ashford, April, 1875: 

c. 'Ae dun they oss? [Ac diin dhai oss] =How do they 

shape ? 
'Ae dus that chap oss at 'is work [Ae' diiz dhaat chaap oss u*t 
i'z wuurk i] i.e, frame to work skilfully or unskilfully. 

Ditto Dore, March, 1883 : 

a. Aw sh'l ne'er oss [au shI n:ee 'Or oss'\ . 

Ditto Chesterfield, May, 1883 : 

a. Tha doesn't oss to do it [Dhaa dCiznt oss tu* d6o i't]. 

Ditto Spite Winter, in Ashover parish. May, 

1883: 

a. Oss [oss] = to try. 

Ditto Ashover, May, 1883: 

a, or c. 'Aa tha osses ! [Aa dhaa ossu'z !] = How thou ossis I 

Ditto Alfreton, Dec, 1883: 

a. or c. Oss as yu mean to do it [Oss u'z yu' meen tu* d6o i't] . 

Shropshire, Wellington, Dec, 1881 : 

a. Oss [oss] , to try. 

Yu wunna oss to do it [yu' wiinu' oss tu' d56 i't.] . 

Ditto Upton Magna, Jan., 1882 : 

a. Oss [oss] , to try. 

A. To recommend a person to a place — I ossed 'er to a place 
[Uy ost u'r t6o u' pl:aiss] . 

Ditto Much Wenlock, Sept., 1880: 

a. Oss [ossj , to try. 

Staffordshire: Middle Hills, north of Leek, May 

1880: 

fl. Oss [oss] = to try. 
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Staffordshire: Froghall, Oct., 1877: 

a. Oss [oss] = to try. 

Ditto Oakamoor, April, 1882 : 

a. Oss [oss] = to try. 

Ditto Longport, Oct., 1877 : 

a. Tha doesner oss for do it [Dhaa di!iznu'r oss fu'r d6o [or 
dr55] i't]. 

Worcestershire: Bewdley, Oct., 1880: 

a. You dunna oss to do it [yoo diinu' oss tu' doo i't] . 
Ditto Tenbury, Oct., 1880 : 

a, Oss [oss] = to try. 

Oss lor bed [oss fu'r b:aed] = set about going to bed. 

Flintshire (detached) : Bettisfield, June, 1882 : 

a. Yo dunna oss to do it [yoa diin'u* oss tu* doo it.] 

Ditto Hanmer, Aug., 1882 : 

h. I ossed (or osst) 'im to that place [Uy ost i'm tu' dhaat 
plai'ss] , i.e. recommended him to it. 
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i. Some years ago it was thought by various writers 
that oss or awse was derived from the Welsh osio, 
to offer to do, to essay. 

1. Rev. (now Prof.) Skeat, in Ray's North Country Words, 

E.D.S. Repr. Gloss. 1874. Note added in brackets 
s.v. osse — " Welsh osio, to offer to do, to essay, to dare." 

2. Rev. Richard Garnet t's Philological Essays, collected and 

reprinted 1859, P* ^^6 — " [ From] Welsh osi, to attempt, 
venture ; oss, Lancash." 

3. R. B. Peacock's Lancash. [Lonsdale] Glossary, Philol. 

Soc. Trans. Suppt., 1867 — "uss, v.i. and t., to try, 
b^in, attempt, or set about anything. W[elsh] osi, 
to offer to do, to attempt." 

4. J. A. [now Sir J. A.] Picton's Notes on the South 

Lancashire Dialect^ 1865, p. 10: "Awse, or oss, to try, to 
attempt. W [elsh] osi " 
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ii. It is now, however, considered as undoubted by 
various eminent philologists that Welsh osio was 
derived from English ossy instead of vice versft. 

1. The following paragraph was courteously written 

for this article by Professor Skeat. June 15, 
1887 : — " I have now no doubt that W. osio was 
merely borrowed from Middle-English, and that the 
Middle-English word was merely borrowed from the 
French oser^ to dare, which occurs as early as the 
eleventh century in the Chanson de Roland. 1. 1782. 
This French oser (like the Span, osar, Ital. osare) 
corresponds to a theoretical Low Latin verb ausare, 
regularly formed from the stem aus- which appears 
in ausus, pp. of Lat. audere, to dare. This explanation 
is given by Littre and Scheler, and universally accepted 
by French philologists. It is highly important to 
observe that Old French not only possessed the verb 
oser, but the adjective os, signifying * audacious.' which 
is nothing but a French spelling of the Latin ausus. 
This adjective os also occurs in the Chanson de 
Roland, 1. 2292. We can thus formally establish a 
connection with the English word ; for this very same 
adjective os occurs in Anglo-French also, with the 
same sense of ' audacious.' in the Life of Edward the 
Confessor, ed. Luard, 1. 4199, a poem of the twelfth 
century. We thus learn that the word was already 
known in England in the twelfth century, and we 
cannot doubt that it was borrowed by English from 
this Anglo-French source. I believe that numerous 
words of this sort drifted into Welsh chiefly in the 
fourteenth century, subsequently to the conquest of 
Wales by Edward I.*' 

2. I also insert a short paragraph kindly \>Titten by Prof. 

Rhys, of Oxford. August 9. 1887:— "It [Welsh osio] 
may be derived so far as phonologj* goes either from 
French or from English, but not from Latin. I 
formerly thought it must be from French, but that 
was because, probably. I ^^-as not aware that it existed 
as an English word. I should now presume it was 
from English ; in any case there is no Welsh word to 
explain it. as I cannot regard Welsh os ' if * as offering 
any explanation of the meaning.'* 



Note. — My original article on this word was printed in 
the Manchsier City Xetis, December 31, 18S1 ; the space 
occupied being about threi-eighths that of the present article. 
Early in January, iSv^2, 1 sent copies to a number of members 
of the Enjxiish Dialect Society, and likewise to other cor- 
respondeius ; and. in response, received about twenty-seven 
courteous and appreciative acknowledgments. 
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3. One of these was from Dr. J. A. H. Murray, dated 

January 11, 1882,* in which he stated that the 
evidence, so far as known to him. tends to show that 
Welsh osio was adopted from English oss, and not 
vice versa. 

4. I conclude by quoting part of Hensleigh Wedgwood's 

paragraph from his Dkt. of English Etymology, 2nd 
edit., 1872 : — To Oss. To offer to do, to aim at, to 
intend to do. B [ailey] , Fr [ench] oser, to dare, 
adventure, be so bold as to do a thing ; Prov [encal] 
a«5(ii', It! alian] attsare, osarc. Venet Tian] /^siflr^, from 
Lat. audere, ausuvt, to dare. The difficulty in this 
derivation is that oss belongs so completely to the 
popular part of the language that it is very unlikely to 
have had a Fr. derivation. \V felsh] osio, to offer to 
do, is undoubtedly the same word, but we are unable 
to say whether it is borrowed from E. oss or vice vers&. 
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i. I have only been able to obtain Jive Early English 
quotations containing forms of oss^ viz. : three verbal forms 
and two substantives^ which are given below. I came across 
the first in Early Eng. Allit. Poems some time ago; and the 
third — ** Quat and has thou ossed^ &c.** — was quoted in the 
Glossary to this volume, s.r. Ossed ; but as from ** King 
Alexanaer " instead of ** Alexander " simply. 

Prof. Skeat has recently edited this latter work for the 
E.E.T.S., and has called it the ** Wars of Alexander," to 
distinguish it from three other Poems all called ** Alexander." 
He obligingly sent me ihe four quotations from this, with his 
annotations, August 3, 1887 ; and added— 

•* Oss [in these quotations] means to offer, proffer, 
put forward, &c. ; and secondarily, to show, to 
prophesy. It's all one in spite of great change in 



sense." 



* This letter has unfortunately got mislaid or lost. 
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ii. QUOTATIONS. 

1^25. Early English Allit, Poems [West Midland], ed. 
Morris, E.E.T.S., vol. i. 

V, past, t, — Ossed = showed — 

Jonah — 
All this mischief • Alle ))is meschef for me is made at pys tyme. 

Iherefort? cast Tne ^°^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ '"y ^°^ * 5"^*^ ^ founden ; 

overboard. Forjjy berej me to \>e borde. and ba]>e|>es^ me )>rr-oote, 

Er gete ^e no happe, I hope for so^.' 

He proves to He ossed hywi by vnnynges Jiat ))ay vnder-nomen, 

SitlTy ' ''** l^^ ^® ^^^3 ^^^^'^° ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ frelych dryjtyn. 

1- 213. 
iba|)e. 

c 1400. Wars of Alexander , ed. Skeat, E.E.T.S., Kxtra 

Series, No. 47, 1886. 

Alexander consults the oracle of Apollo, who returns an 
answer ; after which we read — 

(i) vb, — line 2263: 

" Thus answars thaim thaire aid gode. and 
osses on this wyse ; " 

Where the word osses seems to mean shows or 
prophesies. 

(2) vb, — 1. 2307 : 

" Quat, and has thou ossed to Alexander 
this ayndain wirdes ?" 

i.£. What, and hast thou shown to Alexander 
these favourable (?) destinies ? 

(3) sb,—\. 868 : 

" I did bot my deuire to drepe him, me 

thinke, 
For it awe him noght sa openly slike ossing 

to make;" 

i.e. I onlv did my duty to kill him, methinks. 
For he ought not so openly to make snch 
an attempt. 

(4) s6.— 1.732: 

" Vnbehalde the wele on ilk halfe, and have 

a gud eje, 
Les on thine ane here-efterward thine 

ossingis li^t ;" 

i.e. Look round thee well on every side, and 
take good care, 
Lest on thyself alone, hereafter, thy 
prophecies (or thy attempts) alight. 



ADDENDA. 



DIALECTAL RANGE FROM MY OWN RESEARCHES, 



1887. 



CLEM. 
Yorkshire, Barnsley, April, 1887 : 

Clammed to deeath [klaamd tu' d:eeiitl ]. 

Ditto Keighley, May, 1887 : 

Clam to deeath [tlaam tu' d:eeuth] . 
N.B. — The older form is said to be pine. 

Starved to deeath [st:aavd tu* d:eedth]=i very cold. 

Ditto Haworth, May, 1887 : 

Clammed to deeath [tlaamd tu* d:eeuth] . 

Derbyshire, Church Greasley, Dec, 1886 : 

He*s clammed to death [aey)z tl^md V daethj. 

Staffordshire, Codsall, Dec, 1886 : 

Clemmed to death [klaemd tu' daeth] . 

Nottinghamshire, Finningley, Aug., 1886: 

Nearly clammed to death [neeurli' tlaamd tu* daeth] ; 
some say — Clammed to deead [tlaamd tu' deeiid] . 

Ditto Bawtry, Aug., 1886: 

Clam [tlaam^]. 

Leicestershire, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Dec, i836: 

HsJf clammed [:aif tlaamd]. 

Ditto Upton, 3! miles S.W. of Market 

Bosworth, Dec, 1886 : 

He's welly (nearly) clammed [ey)z wael'i* tlaamd] . 

Warwickshire, Atherstone, Dec, 1886 : 

Clammed to death [tlaamd tu* daeth] , 



